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PREFACE. 


The  years  1832  and  1833  were  a season  of 
great  and  affecting  mortality  among  the  Wes- 
leyan Ministers.  During  this  period  several  . 

men  of  leading  influence  in  that  body  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  and  the  church,  and 
called  to  resign  a charge  which  they  had  fulfilled 
with  superior  fidelity  and  success.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  most  distinguished  were,  Dr.  Adam  > 

Clarke,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson  ; both  of  I 

whom  were  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  for  • 

their  piety,  attainments,  and  usefulness.  The  I 

loss  of  these  excellent  men  has  been  painfully 
felt;  and  their  memory  will  long  be  cherished  j 

by  a large  circle  of  friends,  and  by  the  numerous 
congregations  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
preach  the  word  of  life. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Watson  ; and 
though  the  narrative  has  been  compiled  under 
many  disadvantages,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  it  is  presumed  1 

that  the  work  contains  a faithful,  though  inade-  1 

quate,  record  of  his  life  and  labours.  The  writer  j 

will  always  consider  it  as  one  of  his  greatest  privi-  i 

leges,  and  one  for  which  he  will  ever  be  thankful 
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to  divine  Providence,  that  he  was  favoured  with 
the  friendship  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
for  several  years  lived  in  habits  of  constant  inter- 
course and  correspondence  with  him.  They 
have  conversed  together  on  almost  every  subject 
of  theology,  and  of  public  interest,  as  well  as 
upon  all  the  literary  projects  in  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  engaged.  To  give  an  honest  and  just 
view  of  his  habits,  character,  and  opinions,  has 
been  the  writer^s  aim ; but  no  one  is  more  sensi- 
ble than  himself  that  his  descriptions  fall  vastly 
short  of  the  original.  It  would  have  required  a 
pen  like  his  own  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s intellectual  endowments,  and  his  great 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

To  those  friends  who  have  kindly  furnished 
materials  for  this  volume,  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  writer  are  due,  and  are  very  sincerely  ten- 
dered. It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  names 
of  the  parties  in  this  place,  as  they  are  generally 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in  connexion 
with  their  respective  communications.  Mr. 
Watson’s  correspondence,  of  which  many  speci- 
mens are  given,  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in 
interest,  on  account  of  its  piety,  elegance,  and 
variety. 

No  man  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  with  the  conviction, 
that  devotedness  to  God  is  the  principal  end  of 
human  life ; and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  character  will  tend  to  pro- 
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mote  this  most  important  of  all  objects.  Such 
an  example  of  sanctified  talent,  and  of  holy  zeal, 
in  the  midst  of  pain  and  disease,  has  seldom 
been  witnessed.  He  had  learned  the  great 
practical  lesson  of  connecting  the  labours  of  time 
with  the  awards  of  eternity  ; and  hence  arose  his 
impressions  concerning  both  the  sacredness  and 
vanity  of  the  present  life. 

“ Sacred  how  high,  and  vain  how  low, 

He  knew  not  here,  but  died  to  know.” 

London, 

Mm'ch  25th,  1834. 


In  the  third  edition  some  of  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Watson’s  writings  have  been  shortened,  and 
others  omitted,  to  bring  the  narrative  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  The  phraseology  also,  in  a 
few  instances,  has  been  improved.  These  are  all 
the  alterations  which  the  work  has  undergone. 
It  is  again  commended  to  the  candid  attention  of 
the  Christian  public,  and  to  the  divine  blessing.  * 

London, 

April  2d,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Few  subjects  of  inquiry  excite  deeper  interest 
tRan  the  personal  history  of  men  who  Lave  been 
distinguished  by  learning,  genius,  or  any  peculiari- 
ties of  character  and  conduct.  The  church  and  the 
world,  therefore,  have  each  their  favourite  biogra- 
phical works,  in  which  their  respective  heroes  are 
exhibited.  To  meet  the  public  demand  for  some 
authentic  record  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  modem  times,  the  following  narrative  has  been 
prepared.  It  suggests  many  important  lessons  of  • 
practical  instmction ; and  presents,  in  a very  strik- 
ing view,  the  power  and  exceUence  of  true  religion, 
as  giving  strength  and  elevation  to  inteUect,  sancti- 
fying a life  of  affliction,  inspiring  universal  charity, 
and  affording  consolation  and  hope  in  the  prospect 
of  death  and  eternity. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 


The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Watson,  and  was  horn  at  Bar- 
ton-upon-Humher,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  father, 
who  was  a native  of  Ledenham,  near  Lincoln,  was 
the  son  of  a respectable  farmer ; but  as  the  family 
wns  somewhat  large,  and  could  not  be  all  conve- 
niently employed  in  agriculture,  he  was  brought  up 
to  the  business  of  a saddler.  The  earlier  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Nottingham ; where  it  is 
probable  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  In  this 
town  he  was  connected  with  the  Methodists.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Bawtry,  and  from  thence 
to  Barton. 

Mrs.  Watson,  the  mother  of  Richard,  is  still  liv- 
ing, (1834,)  and  resides  in  Nottingham.  She  was 
bom  in  London ; but  removed  in  early  life  with 
her  parents  to  Finningley,  near  Bawtry,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watson,  and  was 
married  to  him  in  the  parish  church  of  that  village. 
Though  far  advanced  in  years,  she  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  faculties ; and  in  her  features  greatly 
resembles  her  son.  She  bore  eighteen  children, 
of  whom  Richard  was  the  seventh.  They  all  died 
in  their  infancy,  except  Richard,  and  three  sisters, 
two  of  whom  are  still  living. 

O 

Richard  was  born  February  22d,  1781.  His 
father  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  Dis- 
senters ; yet,  being  a freeman  of  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln, and  thinking  that  the  parish  register  might 
be  of  advantage  to  his  son  in  future  life,  the  child 
was  baptized  at  St.  Peter’s  church,  in  Barton. 
During  his  infancy  his  health  was  exceedingly  deli- 
cate ; his  death  was  almost  daily  anticipated ; he 
was  taken  to  the  church  to  be  baptized  on  the  5 th 
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of  March,  being  then  only  eleven  days  old ; and 
his  parents,  who  were  passionately  fond  of  him, 
had  scarcely  the  slightest  hope  that  he  would  be 
spared  to  arrive  at  manhood.  He  was  so  ex- 
tremely weak,  that  his  mother  was  for  a long  time 
compelled  to  nurse  him  upon  a pillow ; his  feeble 
and  attenuated  frame  not  being  able  to  hear  the 
slight  pressure  of  its  own  weight  upon  her  arms. 

When  he  was  about  three  or  four  years  old,  so 
as  to  he  able  to  walk,  he  became  very  lethargic. 
If  his  mother  suffered  him  to  leave  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  play,  a messenger  generally  arrived 
in  a very  short  time,  informing  her  that  her  son 
had  reclined  his  head  upon  the  threshold  of  some 
neighbouring  house,  and  was  there  fast  asleep. 
This  drowsiness  was  only  temporary,  and  was 
succeeded  by  unusual  playfulness  and  vivacity. 
At  a proper  age  he  w^as  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  an  old  lady  who  kept  a school  within  a few 
doors  of  his  father’s  house.  The  very  earnest  and 
vehement  manner  in  which  he  repeated  the  letters, 
when  learning  the  alphabet  and  beginning  to  form 
syllables,  greatly  interested  his  governess ; who 
often  exclaimed,  “ Bless  thee ! Thou  wilt  he  a 
great  man.”  The  prediction  has  been  amply  veri- 
fied ; and  the  kindness  and  generosity  under  the 
impulse  of  which  the  prophetess  thus  oracularly 
spoke  were  honourable  to  her  character  ; although 
the  attainments  of  her  pupil  at  that  time  could  not 
he  regarded  as  any  proof  of  future  eminence. 

Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  instruction 
under  the  care  and  encouraorement  of  his  female 
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teacher,  Richard  was  sent  to  a school  which  was 
kept  in  a room  adjoining  St.  Peter’s  church,  by  the 
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Curate,  whose  name  was  the  Rev.  Matthew  Bar- 
nett, the  Clergyman  by  whom  he  had  been  bap- 
tized. He  was  then  about  six  years  of  age ; and 
during  the  first  quarter  of  his  admission,  his  intel- 
ligent tutor,  seeing  the  capabilities  of  the  boy, 
waited  upon  his  parents,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  im mediately  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin. 
With  this  suggestion  they  readily  complied ; 
although  they  had  not  previously  contemplated, 
in  the  education  of  their  son,  any  thing  more  than 
a bare  preparation  for  some  ordinary  business. 
A higher  Power,  however,  designed  him  for  more 
important  employment;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
that  sound  classical  training  which  he  received  in 
eai  ly  life,  he  would  have  been  very  inadequately 
qualified  for  those  momentous  services  in  the 
church  for  which  he  was  intended.  The  parties 
concerned  in  conducting  his  education,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  were  imconscious  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a wise  and  gracious  Providence, 
which  was  preparing  him  for  extensive  and  per- 
manent usefulness  in  the  world.  He  had  great 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  learning ; so  that  he 
could  fi  eely  indulge  himself  in  play,  which,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
was  necessary  to  his  health,  and  yet  he  was  always 
ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  master,  when  the  time 
anived  for  repeating  his  lesson.  His  mother  often 
reminded  him  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  his 
classical  tasks,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of 
application  ; and  his  general  reply  was,  “ I can  say 
my  lesson.”  Fearing  that  he  did  not  pursue  his 
studies  with  sufficient  diligence,  she  inquired  of 
Mr.  Barnett  respecting  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil ; 
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who  told  her  that  she  might  lay  aside  all  anxiety 
on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  improvement  o£ 
her  son  was  to  him  perfectly  satisfactory.  Richard 
remained  under  the  efl&cient  tuition  of  this  Clergy- 
man about  two  years,  when  the  family  removed 
from  Barton. 

During  his  residence  in  this  town,  Mr.  Watson, 
sen.,  was  accustomed,  when  the  tide  served,  to 
cross  the  Humber  from  Barton  to  Hull  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lambert,  an  eminent  Dissenting  Minister 
in  that  town ; and  also  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Milner,  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  In  Mr.  Mil- 
ner’s church  he  often  heard  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  of 
Hotham,  and  other  evangelical  Clergymen  of  cele- 
brity. On  these  occasions  he  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  his  son  Richard,  who  thus  early  in 
life  was  trained  to  an  attendance  upon  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  enjoyed  the  means 
of  Christian  instruction.  That  salutary  impres- 
sions were  then  made  upon  his  tender  mind,  he 
afterwards  gratefully  acknowledged.  His  father’s 
sentiments,  at  this  period,  appear  to  have  been 
Calvinistic ; and  as  he  was  anxious  that  his  neigh- 
bours should  enjoy  such  a ministry  as  that  which 
he  conscientiously  preferred,  and  to  which  he 
attached  so  much  importance,  he  united  with  some 
other  persons,  like-minded  with  himself,  in  the 
erection  of  a small  chapel  at  Barton,  in  which  a 
Minister  belonging  to  the  Connexion  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  invited  to  officiate. 
He  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Watson  during  his 
stay  in  Barton ; but  as  he  did  not  succeed  in  rais- 
ing either  a congregation  or  a church,  so  as  to 
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obtain  adequate  support,  he  at  length  left  the 
place,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  a Dissenting  inter- 
est was  abandoned.  The  sale  of  the  chapel  became 
necessary ; and  Mr.  Watson  would  not  consent  to 
tbis  measure,  unless  his^fellow-tmstees  would  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  Methodists,  that  it  might  still  be 
used  as  a place  of  religious  worship.  To  this  they 
agreed ; and  this  humble  structure  is  beliered  to 
have  been  the  first  Methodist  chapel  in  Barton. 
By  this  attempt  to  introduce  a Dissenting  ministry, 
Mr.  Watson  olfended  many  of  his  customers,  who 
therefore  withdrew  their  patronage  from  him.  His 
business,  in  consequence,  declined;  and  he  was 
ultimately  induced  to  leave  the  toAvn.  He  was  an 
upright  man ; and  among  those  who  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him  in  those  times,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  possessing  considerable  powers 
of  memory ; while  his  general  intelligence,  and 
especially  his  knowledge  of  divinity,  raised  him 
considerably  above  the  greater  part  of  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  same  rank  in  society.  The  disci- 
pline which  he  maintained  in  his  family  was  strict. 
His  children  were  trained  up  in  a regular  attend- 
ance upon  religious  worship ; were  restrained  fi.om 
evil  company,  from  Sabbath-breaking,  and  from 
the  use  of  profane  songs ; and  regularly  instructed 
in  the  Assembly’s  Catechism.  His  parental  care 
and  solicitude  were  not  in  vain.  Though  often 
called  to  follow  his  infant  offspring  to  the  gi’ave,  in 
one  of  them,  at  least,  he  was  favoured  with  a sig- 
nal display  of  the  poAver  of  divine  grace.  He  had 
a daughter  Avho  was  a remarkable  example  of  early 
piety.  She  was  a year  or  two  older  than  her 
brother  Richard ; and  they  were  tenderly  attached 
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to  each  other.  They  were  accustomed  to  sing 
hymns  together ; and  when  they  were  left  in  the 
dark,  she  often  reminded  him  that  they  need  not 
be  afraid ; for  that  good  angels,  who  sing  hymns  to 
God  continually,  would  always  take  care  of  them. 
She  had  strong  presentiments  of  an  early  deatli^ 
and  frequently  told  the  family  that  she  should  soon 
die,  and  go  to  heaven.  Once,  when  the  shoe- 
maker brought  her  a pair  of  new  shoes,  instead 
of  being  elated,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  children 
of  her  age,  she  said  that  he  might  take  them,  back 
again  ; for  that  she  should  not  live  to  wear  them. 
Her  anticipations  of  an  early  death  were  realized. 
She  died  of  the  small-pox,  when  her  brother 
Richard  was  about  four  years  old ; and  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  his  favourite  companion. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  mental  improvement 
kept  pace  with  his  age.  When  he  was  not  more 
than  six  years  old,  he  read,  with  intense  interest, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  volumes  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory, relating  to  the  European  nations,  which  his 
father  purchased  for  him  in  one  of  his  visits  to 
Hull.  He  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  that  voluminous  work ; but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed.  In  those  times  he  also  prac- 
tised himself  in  drawing,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight,  and  manifested  considerable  taste.  When 
he  wanted  a fresh  supply  of  brushes,  or  of  colours, 
he  generally  made  application  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  found,  as  other  children  have  also  done 
in  similar  cases,  somewhat  more  accessible  on  such 
subjects  than  the  father.  It  was  his  practice  to 
repeat  his  .Latin  Grammar  to  his  elder  sister  who 
survived  him;  till  at  length  she  became  nearly 
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as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  he  himself  was.  At 
one  time,  being  both  confined  to  the  house  by 
indisposition,  they  committed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Fenelon’s  Telemachus  to  memory.  His  sister  used 
to  speak  of  his  fraternal  spirit  and  conduct  in  those 
times,  and  in  his  subsequent  life,  in  terms  of 
delight  and  affection.  If  any  misunderstanding 
ever  took  place  between  them,  it  was  generally 
ended  by  a repetition  of  two  stanzas  in  Dr.  Watts's 
Hymns  for  Children,  with  which  their  minds  were 
familiar : — 

“ Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  them  so; 

Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  bgbt, 

For  ’tis  their  nature  too. 

But,  children,  you  should  never  let 
^1,  Such  angry  passions  rise  ; 

Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other’s  eyes.” 

When  Richard  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  the 
family  removed  from  Barton  to  Lincoln,  where  his 
father  carried  on  business  for  several  years,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city, 
Richard  was  sent  to  a private  seminary,  kept  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hescott,  till  his  parents 
should  be  able  to  obtain  for  him  admission  into 
the  Free  Grammar  School.  Here  his  classical 
studies  seem  to  have  been  in  a great  measure 
suspended ; and  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
mathematics,  and  to  those  branches  of  education 
which  have  a reference  to  commercial  transactions. 
At  this  school  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  either  by  his  application  or  his  pro- 
ficiency. His  hand-writing  was  not  good ; and, 
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indeed,  he  was  never  ambitious  to  excel  in  this 
most  useful  art.  He  made  amends,  however,  in 
some  degi-ee,  by  the  superiority  of  his  reading.  In 
this  he  was  proposed  as  an  example  to  the  whole 
school ; and  it  became  a common  remark  among 
the  boys,  “Dick  Watson  will  make  a capital 
Parson,  he  is  so  good  a reader.”  To  him,  the 
most  important  arrangement  connected  with  this 
period  of  his  life  was  the  course  of  catechetical 
instruction  which  he  attended,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  who  officiated  in  Lady  Hunting- 
don’s chapel.  The  catechism  which  was  used,  and 
the  sections  of  which  he  was  required  consecu- 
tively to  commit  to  memory,  was  that  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines;  which,  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  same 
authorilies,  is  well  known  to  be  the  standard  of 
doctrine  in  the  Scottish  Church.  Both  these  for- 
mularies are  decidedly  Calvinistic  on  the  question 
of  predestination  and  its  concomitants;  but  they 
are,  otheiwise,  among  the  best  summaiies  of  Chris- 
tian theology  ever  compiled.  To  young  Watson 
it  must  have  been  a great  advantage  to  be  rendered 
familiar  with  this  brief  system  of  divine  truth ; a 
part  of  which  was  explained  to  him  and  his  fellow- 
catechumens  every  Saturday  afternoon,  when  they 
resorted  to  the  chapel  for  that  pui’pose.  Though 
the  effects  of  this  course  might  not  immediately 
appear,  he  doubtless  derived  from  it  gi  eat  benefit, 
when  he  became  pious,  and  especially  when  he 
was  called  to  instruct  others  in  the  concerns  of 
salvation.  Religious  training  is  an  essential  part 
of  sound  education ; and  no  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  object  has  been  found  so  efficient  as  that  of 
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catechising ; the  duty  of  which  ought  most  consci- 
entiously to  he  discharged  by  all  those  persons  on 
whom  the  care  of  children  and  youth  devolves. 
To  say  nothing  of  parents,  those  Ministers  incur  a 
fearful  responsibility  who  publicly  admit  children 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  afterwards  neglect 
to  take  them  under  their  pastoral  charge,  and 
afford  no  direct  assistance  in  bringing  them  up  in 
“ the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  Cate- 
chetical instruction,  as  an  elementary  process,  is 
necessary  to  qualify  young  persons  to  derive  due 
advantage  from  the  ministry  of  the  word ; and  as 
a means  of  bringing  the  Ministers  of  Christ  and 
the  junior  portion  of  their  charge  into  regular 
intercourse,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  race,  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  the  preservation  of  public  morals, 
and  the  national  welfare. 

After  remaining  at  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Hescott 
about  two  years,  Richard  Watson  was  removed  to 
the  Grammar  School  at  Lincoln,  then  conducted, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Outhwaite,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  John  Carter ; the  latter  of  whom  was 
afterwards,  for  a series  of  years,  the  Head  Master 
of  that  establishment.  His  application  and  pro- 
ficiency were  highly  satisfactory,  under  the  tuition 
of  those  gentlemen.  He  read  Caesar,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  some  of  the  orations  and  epistles  of 
Cicero,  with  Homer  and  Xenophon.  It  was  with- 
out any  specific  object,  either  in  his  own  mind,  or 
in  that  of  his  parents,  that  he  was  subjected  to  this 
course  of  grammatical  study  in  early  life ; but  to 
him  it  afterwards  proved  to  be  of  incalculable 
advantage.  By  this  means  a sobriety  and  disci- 
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pline  were  given  to  liis  mind,  when  more  directly 
turned  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge ; the 
literary  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  placed 
within  his  reach ; and  he  ^>^8  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  theological  writings  of  the  ablest 
Divines  and  Commentators  in  Europe,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  to 
read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  far  less  difficulty 
than  he  would  have  experienced,  had  he  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  upon  which 
language  is  constructed.  These  advantages  he 
ultimately  realized  to  a considerable  extent. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Grammar 
School,  he  gave  indications  of  that  generosity 
which  afterwards  became  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Among  his  school-fellows 
was  a son  of  Colonel  Broomhead.  The  youth  w^as 
desirous  to  learn ; but  his  ability  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  some  of  his  associates ; and  Richard  was 
accustomed  to  assist  him  in  his  difficulties.  The 
kindness  shown  him  made  a deep  impression  upon 
his  ingenuous  mind ; he  was  anxious  to  repay  the 
valuable  assistance  of  his  friend;  and  therefore 
proposed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  that  their  son 
should  enter  into  the  army ; suggesting  that  the 
Colonel  would  soon  place  him  in  a situation  of 
honour  and  emolument.  Young  Broomhead  was 
himself  in  a course  of  training  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  regarding  it  as  the  most  direct  road  to  fame ; 
and  he  was  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved  when 
he  found  that  the  parents  of  his  friend  had 
thoughts  concerning  a military  life  very  different 
from  those  which  he  cherished,  and  were  therefore 
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! deaf  to  all  his  proposals  and  entreaties  on  this 

• subject.  When  he  arriyed  at  a suitable  age,  he 

entered  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  in  the  first 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  His  friend  Watson 
lived  to  acquire  a fame  which  the  sword  and 
musket  can  never  confer. 

In  connexion  with  his  classical  studies,  he 
cherished  a taste  for  general  literature  and  know- 
ledge. His  father  purchased  for  him  a History  of 
England,  in  four  folio  volumes;  most  probably 
that  of  Rapin,  with  the  Continuation  by  TindaJ. 
This  work  he  read  with  avidity ; and  so  fixed  was 
his  attention,  that  when  he  sat,  as  he  frequently 
did,  with  one  of  these  volumes  on  his  knee,  he 
appeared  to  suffer  no  interruption  from  the  conver- 
sation and  bustle  of  the  family.  Being  deeply 
interested  in  the  manners,  wars,  and  adventures  of 
former  ages,  and  finding  that  the  leisure  which  he 
could  command  during  the  day  was  insufficient  to 
gratify  his  appetite  for  this  kind  of  information, 
he  requested  permission  to  sit  up  all  night  for  the 
perusal  of  his  favourite  work.  This  request,  of 
course,  was  denied  by  his  parents,  for  reasons 
which  his  limited  experience  rendered  him  unable 
to  appreciate ; and  he  was,  in  consequence,  pain- 
I fully  disappointed.  At  last,  he  thought  of  an 

\.  expedient  which  was  likely  to  secure  his  purpose. 

He  concealed  the  iron  bai‘  which  fastened  the 
shutters  of  the  shop ; and  when  the  night  came, 
and  this  necessary  article  of  security  was  wanting, 
affecting  to  sympathize  with  the  family  in  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  leave  the  property 

exposed  to  depredation,  he  recommended  that  the 
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family  should  retire  to  sleep,  and  he  would  sit  up 
all  night,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  thieves.  The 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  some  time  afterwards. 
This  ingenious  scheme  shows  his  passion  for  read- 
ing, but  is  not  to  he  commended.  It  rather 
merited  a sound  flogging  for  the  falsehood  which 
it  involved. 

On  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Watson,  sen.,  attended  the  chapel  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion.  He  subsequently  united 
himself  to  the  Methodist  society.  His  family  were 
accustomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  chapels  of 
these  communities ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
son  gave  any  satisfactory  indications  of  piety  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  He  was  prompt  at  his  stu- 
dies, fond  of  play,  full  of  animation,  possessed  a 
ready  wit,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  a strong  and 
determined  mind ; but  the  solemn  truths  of  reli- 
gion engaged  little  of  his  attention,  and  did  not 
seem  deeply  to  impress  his  heart.  As  his  parents 
had  not  the  means  of  educating  him  for  a learned  pro- 
fession, when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  taught  some  busi- 
ness, as  a means  of  honourable  subsistence.  His 
father  recommended  that  he  should  be  a draper,  or 
an  ironmonger ; but  he  chose  rather  to  be  a car- 
penter and  joiner.  The  reason  which  he  assigned 
for  this  preference  was,  that  the  life  of  a shop- 
keeper is  comparatively  idle ; and  he  thought  it 
much  more  manly  and  becoming  to  be  engaged  in 
an  active  and  laborious  employment.  In  a yard 
connected  with  his  father’s  house  was  a shop,  at 
which  machines  of  various  descriptions,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  winnowing  of  com,  were  manufac- 
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tured ; and  it  is  probable  that  his  intercourse  with 
the  workmen,  whom  he  daily  saw  using  the  imple- 
ments of  their  craft,  suggested  to  him  the  business 
■which  he  selected.  According  to  his  wishes,  he 
was  apprenticed,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to 
Mr.  William  Bescoby,  w’hose  work-shop  was  not 
far  distant  from  his  father’s  house ; and  as  his 
health  was  delicate,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
reside  with  his  parents. 

At  this  time  his  appearance  was  very  singular. 
Though  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  attained 
[ his  full  stature,  which  was  six  feet  two  inches  ; his 

hair  was  lank,  and  of  a deep  black ; his  counte- 
nance was  that  of  a mere  boy,  and  his  manners 
were  unformed.  His  extraordinary  height  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  both  his  parents  were  consi- 
derably below  the  middle  stature. 

After  the  commencement  of  his  apprenticeship, 
his  general  spirit  and  conduct  underwent  a change 
for  the  worse.  He  became  less  studious  and 
thoughtful,  and  cherished  an  unbounded  passion 
for  mischief.  Within  a few  yards  of  his  father’s 
house  there  lived  a Methodist  shoemaker,  in  very 
humble  circumstances ; but  he  was  distinguished 
by  deep  piety,  and  active  zeal.  This  poor  man, 
who  had  once  beaten  Richard  in  the  chapel  for 
indecorous  behaviour,  became  an  object  of  almost 
constant  jest  with  the  thoughtless  youth.  A habit 
of  treating  religious  persons  with  ridicule  generally 
prepares  the  way  for  greater  evils ; and  the  con- 
tempt shown  for  the  shoemaker  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  acts  of  direct  hostility  to  the  pious  asso- 
ciates of  that  good  man.  The  only  road  leading  to 
the  Methodist  chapel  in  Lincoln  lay  by  the  side 
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of  the  canal ; and  for  many  years  the  congrega- 
tions, in  passing  and  repassing,  were  exposed  to 
the  most  grievous  annoyance.  Men  and  boys  were 
accustomed,  especially  on  the  winter  evenings,  to 
congregate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  and 
pelt  them  with  offensive  and  even  dangerous  mis- 
siles. This  practice  was  carried  on,  with  various 
degrees  of  violence,  for  several  years ; and  was 
only  terminated  by  the  just  and  spirited  conduct 
of  one  of  the  Judges,  before  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bring  some  of  the  worst  delinquents 
for  trial  at  the  Assizes.  Richard  was,  unhappily, 
led,  doubtless  by  his  love  of  sport,  rather  than  by 
direct  and  systematic  hostility  to  religion,  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  these  practices.  Disregarding  parental  authority 
and  example,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  chapel  stood, 
and  joined  in  pelting  the  worshippers  of  God  with 
whom  his  father  was  associated  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship. Sometimes  he  also  went  to  the  chapel, 
to  disturb  the  congregation  and  the  Preacher  dur- 
ing the  time  of  divine  service,  by  throwing  horse- 
beans  against  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  raising 
other  unseemly  noises.  His  father  was  grieved  to 
witness  such  a destitution  of  pious  feeling  in  one 
so  young,  and  w^ho  had  been  religiously  educated  ; 
hut  the  heart  was  hardened  through  the  deceitful- 
ness of  sin,  and  remonstrance  was  unavailing. 
The  misguided  young  man  had  no  conception  of 
happiness,  except  in  levity  and  frolic,  and  in  the 
company  of  persons  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Considering  the  manner  in  which  he  began,  thus 
early  in  life,  to  neglect  the  house  of  God,  profane 
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the  Sabbath,  associate  with  evil  company,  and  to 
ridicule  sacred  things,  the  anticipations  of  his 
friends  respecting  his  future  character  and  habits 
were  very  discouraging.  Had  it  not  been  that  he 
was  arrested  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  made  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  freeness  and  power  of 
divine  grace,  his  own  opinion  was,  he  would  have 
become  one  of  the  most  wicked  among  his  com- 
rades. Possessing  extraordinary  energy  of  mind, 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  rest  in  mediocrity.  He 
must  have  been  eminent  either  in  good  or  evil ; 
and  now,  having  entered  upon  a downward  course, 
the  fearful  probability  was,  that  he  would  pursue  it 
to  his  ruin. 

With  God,  however,  “judgment  is  a strange 
work.”  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner ; and  by  a signal  display  of  that  mercy  and 
power  of  which  the  history  of  the  church  furnishes 
many  examples,  the  thoughtless  and  ungodly 
youth,  who  had  just  entered  upon  a ruinous  career, 
was  effectually  converted  from  the  error  of  his  way. 
The  manner  in  which  this  change  was  wrought  is 
worthy  of  special  record.  There  lived  in  Lincoln, 
at  that  time,  a watchmaker,  who  was  no  relation  to 
Richard,  though  he  Ijore  the  same  name.  He  was 
a remarkably  intelligent  man;  and  to  his  house 
Richard  was  accustomed  to  resort,  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  his  conversation,  and  especially  for 
assistance  in  his  mathematical  studies,  to  which  he 
continued  to  devote  a portion  of  his  time.  The 
wife  of  this  man  was  a professor  of  religion  ; but 
more  remarkable  for  her  loquacity,  than  the  depth 
of  her  piety.  She  was  an  endless  disputant  on 
doctrinal  topics ; and  especially  on  the  five  points 
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at  issue  between  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  those 
of  Arminius  ; and  when  Richard  came  to  the  house 
for  scientific  purposes,  she  greatly  annoyed  him  by 
lengthened  speeches  on  questions  which  he  did  not 
understand,  and  in  which  he  felt  little  interest. 
The  family  of  the  Watsons  at  that  time  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  forsaken  the  Calvinistic  ministry, 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  Methodist  chapel ; 
and  this  good  woman  seems  to  have  been  very 
desirous  of  convincing  Richard  how  grievously 
they  had  mistaken  their  way,  in  preferring  the 
Wesleyan  theology  to  that  of  Calvin.  His 
patience  was  severely  tried  hy  what  he  considered  an 
impertinent  occupation  of  his  time  ; and  his  vanity 
was  mortified  when  his  female  assailant  pressed 
him  with  arguments  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
answer.  For  some  time  he  had  absented  himself 
from  the  Methodist  chapel;  hut  at  length  he 
resolved  to  attend  the  preaching  there  for  a few 
times,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  that  would 
enable  him,  as  Bishop  Horsley  expresses  it,  “ to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  quinquarticular 
controversy,”  and  to  silence  his  antagonist.  Such 
was  the  motive  which  induced  him  again  to  resort 
to  the  place  where  his  father  worshipped ; and 
under  the  first  sermon  that  he  heard  after  his 
return,  he  learned  what  he  little  suspected,  that 
there  were  subjects  of  greater  importance  than 
those  on  which  he  had  come  to  seek  information, 
and  that  they  demanded  his  first  attention.  The 
late  Rev.  George  Sargent  was  the  Preacher.  The 
word  came  with  power  to  the  young  man’s  heart, 
and  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin.  He  saw  that 
he  was  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  exposed  to 
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the  curse  of  the  divine  law ; that  his  nature  was 
totally  corrupt,  so  as  to  render  him  unable  either  to 
serve  God  acceptably  on  earth,  or  to  enjoy  him  in 
heaven.  Life  appeared  as  a dream  ; eternity,  with 
all  its  realities,  seemed  to  be  just  at  hand ; and  he 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  everlastingly.  His  sins, 
incalculable  in  number,  and  attended  by  many 
aggravations,  were  brought  to  his  remembrance. 
They  had  been  committed  against  a kind  and  long- 
suffering  God,  in  contempt  of  his  compassionate 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  midst  of  evangelical  light 
and  instruction,  which  greatly  enhanced  their  guilt. 
Fear  succeeded  to  that  hardihood  which  he  had  for 
some  time  maintained,  and  penitential  sorrow  to 
that  levity  which  he  had  indulged.  He  thought  no 
more  of  supplying  himself  with  arguments  on  the 
subject  of  “fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge 
absolute ; ” but  of  the  way  by  which  he  might 
escape  the  wrath  which  was  suspended  over  his 
head,  and  ready  to  break  forth  upon  liim.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  he  left  the  chapel,  not  to 
rush  into  company,  but  to  retire  into  secret ; not 
to  engage  in  vain  and  wordy  disputation,  but  to 
meditate  and  pray.  The  principal  object  to  which 
his  attention  was  now  directed,  was  not  the  silenc- 
ing of  the  eager  controversialist  who  had  puzzled 
him,  but  the  removal  of  his  guilt,  by  an  application 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  his  conscience.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  “ sorrowing  after  a godly  sort,”  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  some  religious  people  to 
a village,  a few  miles  from  Lincoln,  to  hear  a ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodwell,  Vicar 
of  Welby,  near  Grantham.  Under  the  sermon  of 
this  Clergyman,  Richards  religious  convictions 
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were  deepened ; and  Ms  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  rebellion  against  God,  was 
rendered  more  poignant  and  severe.  The  secrets 
of  his  heart  were  laid  open ; and  the  evils  of  his 
nature  were  presented  to  his  view  in  a new  and 
fearful  light.  He  was  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  wickedness  ; weary  and  heavy  laden 
under  the  yoke  and  burden  of  sin ; and  he  could 
only  pray,  “ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.”  His 
state  he  perceived  to  be  one  of  equal  peril  and 
wretchedness. 

Happily  for  Mm,  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
who  had  passed  through  the  same  painful  process 
to  the  joys  of  pardon  and  purity  of  heart.  They 
had  individually  felt  the  anguish  of  a wounded 
spirit;  and  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  their 
weeping  friend,  who  now  preferred  walking  with 
them  in  company  to  the  house  of  God,  and  being 
hooted  by  the  mob,  to  the  society  of  scoffers,  and 
the  noisy  hilarity  of  foolish  men.  His  religious 
friends  had  obtained  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  well  knowing  the  nature  of  that  inward  king- 
dom, for  which  his  povei  ty  of  spirit  was  designed 
to  prepare  him ; and  the  richness  of  that  comfort 
w^hich  is  promised  to  them  that  mourn  as  he  did ; 
wMle  they  rejoiced  to  see  the  prodigal  return,  they 
directed  his  attention  to  the  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  encouraged  Mm  to  believe  with  the 
heart  unto  righteousness  in  his  crucified  Redeemer. 
From  early  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  stated  and 
enforced;  but  he  never  before  saw  its  adaptation 
to  Ms  state  and  character.  The  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin  came  to  Ms  heart  with  a freshness  and 
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power  which  he  had  not  previously  experienced ; 
his  understanding  approved  of  the  evangelical 
method  of  a sinner’s  justification  before  God, 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ ; and  believing 
that  Christ  died  as  a sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men, 
— that  Christ  died  as  a sacrifice  for  /lis  sins, — he 
put  his  trust  in  Christ  for  pardon,  for  a title  to 
eternal  life,  and  for  that  “ holiness  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  It  was  done  unto 
him  according  to  his  faith.  His  midnight  was 
turned  into  the  light  of  day ; guilty  fear  in  his 
breast  gave  place  to  filial  love;  the  Holy  Ghost 
bore  a distinct  and  indubitable  witness  with  his 
spirit  that  he  was  a child  of  God ; he  was  “ filled 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing he  loved 
God  under  a deep  and  impressive  assurance  of 
God’s  love  to  him ; and  he  loved  all  mankind  for 
the  Lord’s  sake. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a change  like 
this  can  never  be  forgotten ; that  a man  might  as 
well  attempt  to  forget  a hairbreadth  escape  from 
shipwreck,  or  from  his  house  at  midnight  when  he 
suddenly  found  himself  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
flame,  as  forget  the  period  when,  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  the  expression,  he  “ passed  from  death 
unto  life.”  The  subject  of  this  account  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  days  a vivid  recollection  of  the 
feelings  and  occurrences  connected  with  this  period 
of  his  moral  history.  In  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  friends  he  often  referred  to  the  callous  state  of 
his  heart  before  his  conversion,  and  the  spiritual 
enjoyments  which  succeeded  that  happy  event. 
After  a lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  visited  the 
place  of  his  spiritual  birth ; and  amidst  the 
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delightful  services  of  a Missionary  Anniversary,  a 
love-feast  was  held  for  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  society  in  Lincoln  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, at  which  he  was  present.  With  deep  emo- 
tion, the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  related 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life;  especially  his 
wickedness  io  connecting  himself  with  the  perse- 
cutors of  God’s  people ; the  penitent  distress  which 
he  experienced  when  convinced  of  sin;  and  the 
state  of  light  and  liberty  into  which  he  was 
brought  when  “ the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  him.” 
During  his  last  illness,  when  death  appeared  in 
full  view  before  him,  he  said  to  a friend,  with 
strong  feeling,  “ What  a light  was  that ! what  a 
day,  when  the  blessed  Spirit  first  struck  the  light 
of  heaven  into  our  dark  minds  !” 

The  principles  which  ]\Ir.  Watson  recognised 
in  conversion,  he  cherished  through  the  labours 
and  afflictions  of  life.  He  regarded  the  sacrifice 
and  intercession  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  a 
sinner  s justification  before  God ; and  faith  in  the 
blood  of  atonement  as  inseparably  connected  with 
salvation  firom  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  The 
Holy  Spirit  he  honoured  as  the  author  of  saving 
faith,  and  of  all  holiness,  power,  and  comfort. 
The  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  consisting  of  these 
blessings,  and  obtained  in  this  manner,  he  felt  to 
be  the  great  end  of  existence ; necessary  to  prepare 
mankind  both  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  and 
the  joys  of  heaven.  An  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  theology,  the  Scriptures,  religious  people,  and 
the  history  of  the  church,  only  served  to  strengthen 
his  attachment  to  these  principles ; and  he  realized 
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their  truth  and  efficiency  both  in  life  and 
death. 

The  effects  of  regenerating  grace  were  perhaps 
never  more  strikingly  manifest  than  in  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  this  extraordinary  youth.  Not  many 
days  had  elapsed  after  he  was  convinced  of  sin, 
before  he  was  made  a happy  partaker  of  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  God.  In  him  “ old  things  were 
passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.”  His 
attention  to  secular  duties  was  most  sedulous  and 
exemplary ; and  his  proficiency  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  his  business  was  rapid  and  surpris- 
ing. All  unnecessary  connexion  'with  his  ungodly 
companions  was  immediately  and  for  ever  aban- 
doned. He  became  a willing  and  happy  member 
of  the  Methodist  society;  and  meekly  submitted 
to  all  the  contumely  and  insult  with  which  they 
were  then  treated  in  that  city.  His  passion  for 
folly  and  mischief  was  entirely  subdued ; and  his 
spirit,  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  was  serious, 
cheerful,  and  devout.  Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
his  entire  deportment  was  marked  by  such  circum- 
spection and  decorum,  that  religious  parents  were 
accustomed  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  children 
to  him  as  an  example ; and  in  some  instances, 
young  people  were  so  struck  with  the  change 
which  they  saw  in  him,  as  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  reality  and  power  of  religion.  His  con- 
version, as  might  be  expected,  excited  considerable 
attention  among  the  persecutors  of  the  Methodists, 
who  were  roused  to  more  determined  opposition 
and  outrage ; and  the  congregations  were  subjected 
to  every  species  of  annoyance,  both  in  the  chapel, 
and  on  their  way  to  it.  One  eveniug,  a number 
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of  men,  dressed  in  a most  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
manner,  came  to  the  chapel  with  a fiddle  to  disturb 
the  worshippers  of  God.  This  impious  adventure, 
had  it  occurred  a few  months  before,  would  have 
been  exactly  adapted  to  his  taste ; hut  now  he 
viewed  it  in  a very  different  light.  On  his  return 
home  he  related  to  his  mother  what  had  occurred  ; 
at  the  same  time  weeping,  because  of  the  dishonour 
done  to  God  by  the  profane  interruption  of  his 
worship,  and  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  men 
who  were  thus  indifferent  to  every  obligation  of 
decency  and  religion. 

After  his  conversion,  the  improvement  of  his 
time  became  with  him  a matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance ; and  “ no  moment  lingered  unemployed.” 
The  day  was  cheerfully  spent  in  the  labours  of  his 
calling ; and  his  evenings  were  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowdedge,  and  attendance 
upon  the  worship  of  God.  His  mother  states,  that 
he  spent  much  time  in  secret  prayer,  wTestling 
with  God  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity and  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Public  prayer-meetings  were  frequently  held  • and 
he  was  constantly  present  in  these  means  of  grace. 
His  heart  expanded  with  the  love  of  Christ ; his 
peace  often  fiow’ed  like  a river ; he  longed  for  the 
salvation  of  others  in  the  bowels  of  his  Lord ; and 
under  the  impulse  of  these  halloAved  feelings  he 
sometimes  took  a part  in  the  public  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  This  provoked, 
in  a high  degree,  the  ridicule  of  his  former  com- 
panions : they  used  to  mock  him,  and  even  prick 
him  with  pins,  when  he  was  engaged  in  public 
prayer.  Yet  his  self-possession  appears  never  to 
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have  forsaken  him ; nor  was  he  at  all  hindered  in 
his  Christian  course.  He  steadily  held  on  his 
way ; and  neither  the  scoffs  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
the  more  dangerous  suggestions  of  those  who 
thought  him  “righteous  overmuch,”  moved  him 
from  his  purpose  to  serve  God,  and  him  alone. 
He  resolved,  in  reliance  upon  the  promised  aids 
of  divine  grace,  to  he  a Christian  altogether. 

The  prayer-meetings  in  the  chapel  often  began 
about  the  time  when  his  labours  in  the  shop  were 
ended : considerable  haste,  therefore,  was  requisite, 
that  he  might  be  at  the  house  of  God  when  the 
service  commenced ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact, 
that,  at  two  different  times,  when  running  to  the 
chapel,  in  his  eagerness  to  join  his  Christian 
friends  in  divine  worship,  he  fell,  and  broke  his 
arm.  This  was  probably  occasioned,  in  part,  at 
least,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  growth,  and  the  enor- 
mous stature  to  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
attained.  In  these  instances  the  ardour  of  his 
mind  received  a temporary  check ; and,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  way  to  the  “ place  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made,”  he  returned  home  pensive  and 
sad,  holding  the  fractured  limb  in  his  hand,  and 
relating  to  his  parents  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Those  persons  who  had  carefully  observed  the 
progress  of  Richard  Watson  from  his  infancy  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  mental  powers,  though  as 
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yet  Tery  imperfectly  dereloped,  were  above  the 
common  order.  The  readiness  with  which  he 
acquired  the  elements  of  classical  learning  at  Bar- 
ton, and  the  rapid  advancement  which  he  made  in 
the  same  studies  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Lin- 
coln, showed  something  of  his  capabilities ; and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  encountered  the  voluminous 
History  of  England,  and  even  that  of  Europe, 
seemed  to  give  an  earnest  of  future  application, 
and  of  the  eminence  to  which  he  might  arrive  in 
the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  his  conversion  that  his  true  intel- 
lectual character  appeared.  Up  to  that  period  his 
mental  faculties  had  never  been  fully  called  forth. 

This  complete  change  in  “ the  inner  man”  gave  an  | 

intensity  to  his  feelings  unknown  before,  and  i 

directed  his  attention  to  the  sublimest  and  most 
important  topics  that  ever  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  either  men  or  angels.  The  perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  death 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  guilt  and  misery 
of  fallen  man,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  faith  in  | 

the  blood  of  atonement,  the  salvation  of  the  Gos-  ] 

pel,  the  pleasures  of  religion,  triumph  in  death,  the  | 

resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  the 
joys  of  heaven,  the  endless  miseries  of  hell ; these 
and  many  collateral  subjects  roused  his  feelings,  ; 

and  stimulated  all  the  energies  of  his  imagination  | : 

and  understanding.  His  talents  for  usefulness 
soon  became  apparent.  The  moral  state  of  the 
surrounding  coimtry  was  eminently  calculated  to 
awaken  his  sympathies,  while  it  called  for  the  most 
strenuous  exertions ; and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  religious  friends,  who  saw  that  his  piety  was 
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deep,  and  the  growth  of  his  mental  stature  as  rapid 
as  had  been  that  of  his  corporeal  frame,  he  soon 
began  to  deliver  exhortations  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  to  officiate  as  a Local  Preacher.  The 
employment  of  persons  so  young  in  the  public 
service  of  the  church  requires  great  caution. 
There  is  a danger  lest  their  j)ersonal  religion 
should  be  injured  by  vanity  and  spiritual  pride, 
while  as  yet  their  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of 
Satan’s  devices  is  very  imperfect ; and  there  is  an 
equal  danger  lest  they  should  injure  the  sacred 
cause  of  true  religion  by  advancing  crude  and 
undigested  views  of  divine  truth,  and  erroneous 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  The  case  of  this 
remarkable  youth,  however,  was  peculiar.  In 
ordinary  instances  such  juvenile  ministrations  are 
seriously  to  be  deprecated ; but  he  possessed  a 
strength  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  of  which,  at 
such  a period  of  life,  there  have  been  few  examples. 
The  depth  and  solidity  of  his  piety  would  have 
done  honour  to  hoary  years ; and  the  cordiality 
with  which  he  was  received  by  the  most  pious  and 
intelligent  of  his  hearers,  and  the  success  which 
attended  his  labours,  proved  that  he  had  not  mis- 
taken his  calling.  He  was  a man  in  understand- 
ing when  people  in  general  are  mere  children. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  speak  in 
public  was  striking.  His  maternal  grandmother 
lived  in  the  family  of  his  father.  She  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a very  devout  spirit.  It  was  her  prac- 
tice regularly  to  .attend  the  religious  services  of  her 
parish  church  on  the  Sabbath ; and  almost  every 
day  in  the  week  besides  she  was  present  at  the 
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worship  of  God  in  the  cathedral ; although  that 
edifice  was  nearly  a mile  from  her  home,  and  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a steep  and  lofty  hill, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  ascend.  She 
was  not  a member  of  the  Methodist  society,  hut 
was  a frequent  attendant  at  the  chapel,  where  she 
joined  in  the  service  of  God,  and  listened  to  the 
word  of  his  grace.”  To  this  venerable  relation, 
who,  like  another  Anna,  “ was  of  a great  age,”  and 
“departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God 
with  prayers  night  and  day,”  the  pious  youth  was 
tenderly  attached.  One  day,  when  he  was  at  work 
in  the  shop,  she  said  to  her  grandaughter,  the 
late  Mrs.  Robinson,  of  Nottingham,  “ Ann,  my 
dear,  get  the  Prayer-Book,  and  read  to  me  the 
whole  of  the  burial  service.  I should  like  to  hear 
it.”  Her  request  was  complied  with,  notwith- 
standing its  singularity.  She  then  said,  “ I very 
much  wish  to  see  Richard.  AYill  any  of  you  ask 
him  |o  come  home  ?”  Her  message  was  conveyed 
to  him  ; but  he  could  not  be  spared  from  his  work. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  would  see  his  grand- 
mother in  the  evening,  when  his  work  was  done. 
In  the  mean  while,  she  said  to  her  daughter,  “ I 
am  very  sleepy.”  “ I will  fetch  you  a pillow, 
mother,”  was  the  reply  ; “ and  you  shall  lean  your 
head  upon  the  table,  while  you  sit  in  your  chair.” 
The  pillow  was  brought  ; she  reclined  her  head 
upon  it,  closed  her  eyes,  and  instantly  expired, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  pain.  When 
Richard  returned  home,  and  found  that  his  grand- 
mother was  no  more,  and  that  she  had  departed 
this  life  in  this  calm  and  peculiar  manner,  he  was 
gieatly  affected.  A prayer-meeting  was  held  in 
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the  chapel  that  evening ; he,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, resorted  to  that  means  of  grace ; and,  under 
the  strong  impulse  of  the  feelings  thus  excited,  he 
delivered  an  address  to  the  persons  then  assembled, 
on  the  solemn  event  which  had  just  occurred  in 
his  father’s  house ; adverting  to  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  diligence  it  was  calculated  to  teach.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  his 
public  ministry;  the  future  character  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  humble  auditors  at  that  time 
anticipated.  The  remains  of  his  venerable  grand- 
mother were  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Mary’s ; and  the  following  inscription  is  still 
legible  upon  her  grave-stone : “ In  Memory  of 
Sarah  Weeden,  who  departed  this  life  February 
10th,  1790,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Also  William, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Watson,  who  died  an 
infant,  April  9th,  1792.”  As  Richard  was  bom 
February  22d,  1781,  it  appears  that  he  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  began  publicly  t(v  call 
sinners  to  repentance:  an  instance  of  precocity 
almost  unexampled. 

Having  begun  to  declare  “ the  tmth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,”  he  was  impelled  onward  by  a conviction  of 
duty,  and  an  intense  zeal  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
mankind : and  on  the  23d  of  February,  the  day 
after  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  preached  his 
first  sermon,  in  a cottage,  at  a small  village  called 
Boothby,  a few  miles  from  Lincoln.  He  saw  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  its  utter  insuflGlciency  to 
confer  the  happiness  to  which  the  deathless  soul  of 
man  aspires ; he  saw,  in  an  impressive  light,  the 
evil  and  danger  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  salva- 
tion from  it ; he  was  himself  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  the  divine  favour,  and  it  was  his  ardent 
and  restless  desire  that  all  the  world  might  share 
with  him  in  the  blessings  of  the  Saviour’s  love. 

The  moral  state  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincoln  was  deeply  to  he  deplored.  The 
people  were  generally  inditferent  even  to  the  forms 
of  religion,  and  lamentably  ignorant  of  its  spiritu- 
ality and  power.  They  were  also  strenuously 
opposed  to  all  attempts  to  instruct  and  reform 
them,  because  such  attempts  they  felt  to  be  a 
direct  reflection  both  upon  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers. The  men  who  were  to  bring  about  a new 
state  of  things  needed  a courage  which  no  personal 
danger  could  daunt,  and  a patience,  charity,  and 
self-possession  which  no  provocations  and  insults 
could  move.  These  qualifications  were  found  in 
Richard  Watson,  young  as  he  then  was  in  years, 
and  younger  still  as  he  was  in  true  religion.  Not 
many  months  had  elapsed  since  he  was  a compa-  I 

niop.  of  ungodly  men ; hut  now  his  views  and  feel- 
ings were  so  changed,  that  life  itself  was  of  small 
value  in  his  estimation,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  Christian  instruction  and  consequent  sal- 
vation of  the  people.  The  harvest  was  at  once 
plenteous  and  difficult,  and  the  labourers  were  few 
and  unpromising.  In  what  is  now  the  Lincoln 
Circuit,  there  were  then  only  about  six  Local 
Preachers ; and  there  was  no  chapel  in  which 
to  officiate  hut  that  in  the  city.  They  had  no 
regular  plan  of  operation ; hut  each  man  went  to 
the  places  where  he  found  an  opening,  or  where 
he  thought  his  labours  were  the  most  needed. 

The  entire  Circuit  comprehended  what  are  now 
the  Circuits  of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  and  Slea- 
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ford.  These  distant  places  were  regularly  visited 
by  the  Itinerant  Preachers ; but  the  labours  of  the 
Local  Preachers,  being  generally  confined  to  the 
Sabbath,  were  of  course  circumscribed  within 
much  narrower  limits.  In  this  work  our  youthful 
evangelist  took  his  part.  There  were  no  dwelling- 
houses  open  to  him  in  which  he  could  be  accom- 
modated for  the  delivery  of  his  message  in  several 
of  the  villages  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  visit ; 
the  erection  of  chapels  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  he  was  accustomed,  therefore,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  friends  of  a kindred  spirit,  to  stand  up 
in  the  open  air,  and,  after  the  example  of  his  Lord, 
inculcate  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  principal 
scene  of  his  early  labours  lay  in  what  is  called  the 
Cliff  Row ; a number  of  agricultural  villages 
situated  on  a range  of  hills  a few  miles  south  of 
Lincoln,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  road 
between  Lincoln  and  Grantham.  The  treatment 
which  he  frequently  met  with  was  rude  and  offen- 
sive ; and  his  mother  states,  that,  when  he  returned 
home  in  the  evenings,  his  clothes  often  bore  sad 
marks  of  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been 
assailed  by  lawless  men.  The  pious  shoemaker, 
of  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  make  sport, 
was  generally  his  faithful  associate  and  companion 
in  these  evangelical  labours.  He  used  to  encou- 
rage his  young  friend  in  his  arduous  work,  stand 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  mobs,  and  endeavour  to 
guard  him  against  injury  and  interruption.  The 
spiritual  and  moral  good  effected  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  disinterested  labours  of  Richard 
Watson  and  his  coadjutors,  in  a comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  was  incalculable,  as  the  writer 
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of  this  account  can  testify  from  personal  know- 
ledge. For  many  years  the  shoemaker  here 
referred  to  was  a very  zealous  and  useful  member 
of  the  Methodist  society  in  Lincoln,  and  afforded 
valuable  assistance  in  extending  the  work  of  God 
in  the  neighbourhood ; hut  his  latter  end,  unhappily, 
was  not  worthy  of  his  previous  life.  Surrounded 
by  a large  family,  he  extended  his  business  beyond 
his  pecuniary  means,  and  involved  himself  in 
difficulties,  under  the  pressure  of  which  his  moral 
principles  were  overcome  ; and  his  sun  set  behind 
a cloud.  His  name  is  therefore  withheld  ; and  his 
case  is  recorded  as  a warning  to  others.  “ He 
that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  he 
saved.” 

Mr.  Watson  and  his  brethren  met  with  opposi- 
tion more  formidable  than  that  which  was  raised 
by  mobs.  Their  fears  were  strongly  excited  by 
men  who  threatened  to  put  obsolete  and  persecut- 
ing laws  in  force  against  them.  Among  the  per- 
sons who  adopted  this  mode  of  intimidation  was  an 
aged  and  intemperate  Clergyman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincoln,  who  greatly  frightened  them  by 
his  menaces.  They  deemed  it  necessary,  therefore, 
to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, and  claim  the  legal  protection  to  which  they 
were  entitled  as  British  subjects.  Richard  applied 
to  the  bench  of  Magistrates  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
in  Lincoln,  requesting  that  the  oaths  might  be 
administered  to  him,  and  that  he  might  receive  a 
licence  to  preach.  With  this  request  they  refused 
to  comply ; the  Mayor  assigning,  as  the  ground  of 
the  refusal,  that,  as  the  applicant  was  an  appren- 
tice, his  time  was  not  his  own.  A wise  and  tole- 
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rant  reason,  truly ! Because  his  time  during  the 
week-days  belonged  to  his  master,  if  he  should 
dare  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  master  made  no 
claim  upon  his  services,  to  follow  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance, 
he  should  be  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties, 
under  the  operation  of  iniquitous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  ! Such 
was  the  justice  then  awarded  to  the  Methodists  by 
the  civic  authorities  of  Lincoln.  In  consequence 
of  this  disappointment  Mr.  Watson  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Newark, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  brethren,  where  they 
met  with  a more  favourable  reception.  Being 
duly  licensed,  they  were  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  law,  and  authorized  to  continue  in 
the  course  of  useful  and  honourable  toil,  to  which 
they  believed  themselves  providentially  called, 
without  fear  of  legal  molestation,  and  to  the  morti- 
fication of  the  men  who  wished  to  harass  and 
annoy  them. 

It  was  impossible  that  a person  so  young,  so 
deeply  pious,  and  so  gifted,  should  continue  to 
preach  without  exciting  general  attention.  He 
sometimes  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist 
chapel  in  Lincoln,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  especially  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  former  levity  and  folly.  Those 
of  his  hearers  who  were  possessed  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment saw  in  his  hallowed  seriousness  and  fer- 
vour, his  distinct  and  forcible  elocution,  and  his 
manly  sense,  the  elements  of  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter ; and  they  glorified  God  in  him.  In  his  con- 
version and  endowments  they  also  recognised  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  sacred  word,  which  declares  that 
God  shall  “ ordain  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings ; ” and  they  silently  adored 
that  blessed  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  utterance,  and  who  “giveth  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will.”  Reports  concern- 
ing the  character  and  success  of  his  preaching 
spread  into  districts  where  he  was  personally 
unknown ; and  many  were  induced  to  say,  “ I 
would  hear  the  young  man  myself.”  Among  other 
places,  he  was  requested  to  visit  Newark,  and  to 
preach  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  With  this  request 
he  complied ; but  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  his 
boyish  aspect  excited  alarm  in  many  who  had  come 
to  hear,  and  who  could  scarcely  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  one  so  young  to  preach  extempore.  Their 
alarm  was  increased  when  he  read  for  his  text, 
“ God  is  a Spirit ; and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; ” ( J ohn  iv. 
24 ;)  thinking  that  the  words  presented  difficulties 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  As  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse,  however,  and  they 
heard  from  his  lips  some  of  the  most  important 
verities  of  the  Christian  revelation,  delivered  with 
a gravity,  and  with  a correctness  both  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
an  aged  Divine,  their  apprehensions  on  his  account 
subsided,  and  they  listened  to  his  message  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.  This  visit  to 
Newark  led  to  the  most  important  results.  It  was 
a link  in  that  golden  chain  of  Providence,  by 
which  he  was  ultimately  drawn  from  all  secular 
pursuits,  and  “ separated  to  the  Gospel  of  God.” 

To  those  intelligent  Christians  who  had  observed 
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even  Mr.  Watson’s  first  attempts  at  preaching,  it 
must  have  been  manifest  that  he  was  providen- 
tially designed  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
business  in  which  he  was  employed  as  a mechanic 
afforded  no  adequate  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  powers ; and  his  mind  was  perpetually 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sermons,  and  in  plans  of  usefulness  to 
the  neglected  souls  of  men.  His  attention  was 
elrawn  to  these  subjects  by  an  influence  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  resist ; and  in  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  the  truth  and  power  of  which 
he  himself  had  realized,  he  found  the  richest  joy 
and  satisfaction.  Formidable  difiiculties,  however, 
appeared  to  beset  his  path.  About  five  years  of 
his  apprenticeship  yet  remained ; and  if  he  should 
employ  the  whole  of  this  time  in  manual  labour, 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind  must  continue  in  a 
great  degree  neglected  ; and  his  means  of  useful- 
ness in  future  life  be  proportion  ably  diminished. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  meekly  pursued  his 
course  of  duty,  leaving  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  taking  no  anxious  thought  for 
the  morrow.  His  heart  was  the  seat  of  holy  peace 
and  love ; he  had  no  object  in  view  but  the  glory 
of  his  divine  Lord ; and  at  length  his  way  was 
made  plain  before  him,  in  a manner  which  he 
could  never  have  anticipated.  His  master  was  not 
w'ealthy,  nor  did  he  make  a strict  profession  of  reli- 
gion. The  services  of  his  apprentice  had  become 
very  valuable ; and  were  likely  to  be  so,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  through  a series  of  years.  Yet 
he  saw  that  his  gain  would  be  the  permanent  loss 
of  the  young  man ; and  with  a generosity  which 
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reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  his  memory,  he 
delivered  up  the  indenture  by  which  Richard  Wat- 
son was  bound  to  him  ; saying  to  the  father  of  this 
interesting  youth,  “ Your  son  has  learned  every 
thing  that  I am  able  to  teach  him  ; and  his  abili- 
ties are  such,  that  he  is  capable  of  providing  for 
himself  far  better  than  he  will  be  if  he  continue 
with  me  to  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.  I 
understand  he  has  an  uncle  in  London,  who  carries 
on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business  as  a cabinet- 
maker ; and  I advise  you  to  send  him  thither, 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  ingenuity,  and  of  turning  it  to  a good  account.” 
Richard  was  thus  at  liberty  to  act  as  God  in  his 
providence  might  direct.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Bes- 
coby,  the  liberation  of  his  apprentice  was  a per- 
fectly voluntary  act ; and  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
object  in  view  but  the  secular  advantage  of  the 
youth,  whose  character  he  admired,  and  in  whose 
welfare  he  cherished  a friendly  concern. 

AVhen  Mr.  Watson  had,  in  this  honourable 
manner,  obtained  his  liberty,  his  father  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  repair  to  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose which  his  late  master  had  suggested ; but  in 
reply  to  this  Richard  said,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
should  long  confine  his  attention  to  business  of  any 
kind.  His  mind  was  strongly  drawn  to  preach- 
ing ; and  he  believed  himself  to  be  called  of  God 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  “ If  that  be  the  case,” 
rejoined  the  father,  “ it  is  useless  to  expend  any 
more  time  and  money  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  any  trade.” 

At  this  juncture  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  then 
stationed  in  the  Newark  Circuit,  lost  his  health ; 
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and  it  was  found  necessary  to  engage  some  person 
to  supply  his  lack  of  ministerial  service.  Mr. 
Watson  had  preached  in  Newark  with  acceptance 
a little  while  before ; and  in  this  emergency  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  that  town  was  immedi- 
ately directed  to  him.  He  was  accordingly 
requested  to  take  Mr.  Cooper’s  work  for  a time ; 
and  as  he  was  disengaged,  and  had  a strong  predi- 
lection for  the  ministry,  he  complied,  and  repaired 
to  Newark  in  the  spring  of  1796.  Some  of  his 
friends  in  Lincoln,  especially  among  the  Local 
Preachers,  disapproved  of  this  arrangement.  They 
had  no  doubts  respecting  his  piety,  or  the  compe- 
tency of  his  abilities ; but  they  thought  his  expe- 
rience too  limited  to  justify  him  in  undertaking 
the  labour  of  a Travelling  Preacher. 

On  his  arrival  in  Newark  Mr.  Watson  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cooper,  where  he  was  very 
kindly  received.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
before  he  became  greatly  affected  with  his  situa- 
tion. He  had  just  left  his  kind  parents,  for  the 
first  time ; he  was  separated  from  his  religious  com- 
panions and  associates;  surrounded  by  strangers; 
about  to  enter  upon  a work  of  great  difficulty,  and 
of  fearful  responsibility ; and  he  felt  that  his  abili- 
ties were  inadequate  to  the  task  which  was  laid 
upon  him.  Under  the  impression  of  these  views 
the  tears  began  to  glisten  in  his  eyes ; he  sighed 
deeply ; and  at  length,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
he  wept  like  a child.  Mr.  Cooper,  who  knew  the 
heart  of  a young  Preacher,  and  a stranger,  sympa- 
thized with  his  sorrowing  friend.  He  took  him 
into  his  study,  apart  from  all  company ; conversed 
with  him  at  considerable  length ; encouraged  hjm 
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in  the  most  feeling  manner ; and  united  with  him 
in  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  and 
bless  him  in  his  labours.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
he  should  board  and  lodge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston, an  experienced  Christian,  and  a man  of  lead- 
ing influence  in  the  society.  This  excellent  man  has 
been  dead  several  years ; but  his  son,  and  other 
branches  of  the  family,  remain  ; and  from  them  w'e 
learn,  that  such  was  the  piety,  the  good  sense,  the 
propriety,  with  which  their  inmate  conducted  him- 
self when  under  their  roof,  that  to  this  day  they 
cordially  cherish  his  memory,  and  always  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  Mr. 
Eggleston,  j an.,  says,  “ His  kind,  aficctionate,  and 
pious  deportment  highly  endeared  him  to  my  late 
parents,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  ; and 
his  preaching  was  marked  by  a gravity  above  his 
years.  There  was  also  in  his  sermons  an  exhibi- 
tion of  mind,  and  a self-command  and  regularity, 
very  unusual  in  young  Preachers.  The  general 
remark  among  those  who  heard  him  was,  ‘ He 
preaches  like  one  who  has  been  many  years  in  the 
work!”' 

Mr.  Watson  entered  upon  his  itinerant  labours 
in  the  Newark  Circuit  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  it  was  a considerable  disadvantage  to  him  that 
he  was  sent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cooper,  whose 
talents  as  a Preacher  were  of  a very  popular  kind. 
When  he  went  to  one  village  in  the  Circuit,  the 
family  by  whom  he  was  entertained  had  not  the 
magnanimity  to  suppress  their  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  at  the  unpromising 
appearance  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  substitute.  They  had 
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expected  their  favourite  Preacher  ; and  when  they 
found  that  his  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  a 
stranger,  of  boyish  mien,  whom  they  had  never 
previously  seen,  they  uttered  in  his  presence  the 
most  unseemly  complaints,  and  in  a manner  calcu- 
lated to  make  a painful  impression  upon  his  mind. 
He  listened,  with  perfect  silence,  to  all  their 
expressions  of  regret ; and  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  he  rose,  and 
with  becoming  seriousness  called  upon  the  congre- 
gation to  unite  with  him  in  singing  the  hymn 
beginning, — 

“ How  happy  is  the  pilgrim’s  lot, 

How  free  from  every  anxious  thought, 

From  worldly  hope  and  fear  ! 

Confined  to  neither  court  nor  cell. 

His  soul  disdains  on  earth  to  dwell : 

He  only  sojourns  here.” 

The  entire  service  was  conducted  with  such 
decorum  and  impressiveness,  and  such  a heavenly 
influence  attended  the  sermon,  that  the  congrega- 
tion were  deeply  affected ; and  the  persons  who 
had  formed  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  from  his 
youthful  appearance,  finding  that  they  had  judged 
erroneously,  expressed  concern  for  the  unkindness 
of  their  remarks,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in  earn- 
estly requesting  him  to  visit  them  again,  even  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

After  his  removal  from  home  his  parents,  of 
course,  were  very  anxious  to  know  in  what  manner 
he  was  received  in  the  different  places,  and  how  he 
succeeded  in  his  preaching ; and  in  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  Mr.  Eggleston  informed  them  by  letter, 
that  the  ministry  of  their  son  gave  great  and 
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gr^neral  satisfaction  ; for,  had  he  been  employed  in 
the  ministry  many  years,  his  sermons  could  hardly 
he  more  edifying  and  instructive. 

Mr.  AYatson  remained  in  the  Newark  Circuit, 
as  Mr.  Cooper’s  assistant,  till  the  Conference  of 
1796 ; but  he  had  no  expectation  that  he  should 
then  be  received  into  the  regular  itinerancy,  for  he 
was  only  fifteen  years  and  six  months  old.  He 
was  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  Providence,  either  by 
labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  or  returning 
to  his  secular  employ.  In  the  account  of  his  own 
life  Mr.  Cooper  says,  “ When  I had  been  about 
a year  and  a half  in  this  Circuit  I was  deeply 
afflicted,  and  therefore  sent  to  invite  Mr.  AYatson, 
of  Lincoln,  who,  though  only  sixteen  years  old, 
was  a Local  Preacher,  to  come  and  help  me.  He 
kindly  consented,  and  continued  with  me  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  AYhen  I arrived  at  the 
London  Conference,  I earnestly  entreated  our 
brethren  to  accept  Mr.  AYatson  upon  trial  as  a 
Travelling  Preacher ; stating  that  he  had  been 
exceedingly  useful  while  with  me ; and,  though  so 
young,  I knew  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  the 
work,  and  fitted  him  for  it,  and  I believed  he 
would  be  an  able  and  useful  Minister  of  the 
Gospel : but  all  my  pleadings  were  in  vain ; for  the 
senior  Preachers  thought  he  was  too  young  for  the 
important  work.  Nevertheless,  when  I arrived  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  1796,  the  Circuit  appointed 
for  me,  I found  it  quite  necessary  to  have  more 
help ; I therefore  sent  for  Mr.  AA^atson  again,  and 
he  cheerfully  came  to  me,  and  continued  the  whole 
year,  and  was  very  acceptable.  At  the  next  Con- 
ference I met  with  no  reproof  for  thus  acting. 
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Mr.  Watson  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  ; 
the  year  was  allowed  him ; and  he  went  to  his 
second  Circuit  with  comfort.” 

Before  he  received  Mr.  Cooper  s invitation,  Mr. 
Watson  began  to  make  arrangements  for  working 
at  his  own  business  in  Newark.  During  this 
interval  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edmondson  preached 
in  that  towm,  on  his  way  from  the  Conference  to  the 
Colne  Circuit.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
Mr.  Watson  at  that  time  : — “The  moment  I fixed 
my  eyes  upon  him  in  the  congregation,  I was 
struck  'with  his  singular  appearance.  He  was  very 
tall  and  thin  ; his  look  was  serious,  but  dignified  ; 
and  his  countenance  indicated  great  intellectual 
po-wer.  When  I left  the  pulpit,  and  inquired  who 
he  was,  the  friends  told  me  that  he  was  a youth  of 
sixteen,  who  was  employed  in  the  Circuit,  to  assist 
the  Travelling  Preachers.” 

Mr.  Watson  repaired  to  his  new  sphere  of 
labour ; and  here  he  co-operated  'with  his  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Cooper  and  Burdsall,  in  the  most 
faithful  and  afiectionate  manner,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  work  of  God.  Their  Circuit  was  very 
extensive,  including  what  are  now  the  Circuits 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Burton-upon-Trent,  and 
IJttoxeter.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Cooper  is  con- 
firmed by  other  persons  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  at  this  period.  His  entire  spirit  and  conduct 
proved  him  to  be  a man  of  God ; and  the  talent 
■w'hich  he  displayed  in  his  ministry  excited  general 
surprise.  Mr.  Robert  Stenson,  a respectable  Local 
Preacher,  now  resident  in  Nottingham,  lived  at 
that  time  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Circuit,  and 
was  very  intimate  'with  Mr.  Watson,  having 
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accompanied  him  in  his  visits  to  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burton.  From  him  the  follow- 
ing particulars  have  been  received : — 

“ Soon  after  Mr.  Watson  came  into  the  Circuit, 
I went  with  him  to  a village  where  the  Methodist 
ministry  had  but  recently  been  commenced,  and 
heard  him  preach  on  Heb.  ii.  2,  3.  He  intro- 
duced his  discourse  in  a very  luminous  and  inter- 
esting  manner,  and  with  the  seriousness  of  an  aged 
Divine.  But  when  he  entered  upon  the  discussion 
of  his  subject,  I was  truly  astonished.  From  that 
day  to  the  present  I do  not  believe  that  I have 
ever  heard  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  in  its 
fulness  and  spirituality,  more  clearly  set  forth,  or 
more  impressively  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of 
perishing  sinners,  than  it  was  by  him  on  that 
occasion.  During  his  stay  in  the  Circuit,  his 
piety,  zeal,  and  talents  bore  him  up  in  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  the  people ; and  although  his 
colleagues  were  both  of  them  men  of  superior 
abilities  as  Preachers,  and  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  him  in  experience,  yet  Mr.  Watson 
commanded  equal  congregations  with  them. 

“ I remember  to  have  met  him  one  Sunday  at 
Brislington,  where  he  had  begun  a series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  the  delivery  of 
which  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  hearers. 
In  one  of  those  discourses,  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing with  considerable  fluency  and  enlargement,  in 
a moment  he  lost  all  recollection  of  the  subject, 
and  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  service.  Under 
this  peculiar  embarrassment,  his  composure,  humil- 
ity, and  submission  were  very  apparent ; and  these 
indications  of  piety  made  a deep  impression  upon 
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the  congregation.  The  effect  was  very  striking ; 
and  the  spiritual  good  which  was  done  rendered  it 
a time  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Watson  preached 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  at  Burton.  lie  com- 
menced the  service  with  more  than  ordinary  solem- 
nity, fully  sensible  of  his  dependence  upon  divine 
aid ; the  congregation  was  very  large ; and  he 
delivered  his  message  with  his  usual  ability  and 
self-possession,  and  to  good  effect.  At  this  period 
his  zeal  was  intense ; his  soul,  like  that  of  the 
Apostle,  seemed  always  to  ‘ travail  in  birth  * for 
the  conversion  of  sinners ; and  his  ministry  was 
admirably  adapted  to  be  useful.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  deeply  serious.  His  public  addresses  to  the 
throne  of  grace  were  characterized  by  great  fer- 
vour ; and  his  preaching  was  lucid  and  pow^erful. 
He  was  careful  to  discriminate,  in  almost  all  his 
discourses,  between  the  open  violator  of  the  law  of 
God,  the  self-righteous  pharisee,  the  formal  professor 
of  religion,  the  mourning  penitent,  the  backsliding 
Christian,  and  the  upright  and  conscientious 
believer ; and  he  gave  to  every  one  his  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season.  The  matter  of  his  sermons 
was  solid  and  important ; and  they  were  remark- 
able for  clearness,  fulness,  and  precision.  He  was 
bold  as  a lion  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  without  any 
appearance  of  forwardness  and  self-confidence. 
In  preaching,  he  was  very  faithful,  energetic, 
pointed,  and  successful.  During  the  first  six  or 
seven  months  he  laboured  very  hard,  even  beyond 
his  strength  ; and  was  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  many  souls  to  God.  A blessed  revival  of 
religion  took  place  in  Ashby,  Griffydam,  Burton, 
Kepton,  and  some  other  places,  towards  which  his 
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services,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  were  greatly  conducive.  His  earnest 
exertions,  both  in  prayer  and  preaching,  were  more 
than  his  feeble  constitution  could  bear.  His 
health,  therefore,  failed ; and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home,  and  rest  for  some  months,  in  order  to 
the  recovery  of  his  strength.  This  loss  of  his 
labours  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  congregations ; 
for  he  was  generally  beloved  by  the  people.  In 
his  intercourse  v/ith  his  friends  and  the  societies, 
he  was  more  like  a man  of  forty  years  of  age,  than 
a youth  of  sixteen ; exhibiting  an  admirable  mix- 
ture of  Christian  cheerfulness,  sobriety,  and  seri- 
ousness. His  habits  were  sociable  and  friendlv, 
and  his  company  very  agreeable.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  deeply  studious,  and  his  thirst  for 
useful  knowledge  was  unbounded.  I knew  him 
well  from  the  time  that  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  till  he  was  twenty ; and  with  regard  to  that 
period  of  his  life,  among  persons  of  the  same  age, 
I have  not  found  his  equal  for  piety,  moral  worth, 
and  eflScient  preaching.  In  the  course  of  forty 
years*  experience  and  observation,  and  intercourse 
with  the  church,  I have  never  met  with  any  young 
man  who,  in  these  respects,  could,  in  my  estima- 
tion, bear  a comparison  with  Richard  Watson.” 
With  this  testimony,  that  of  Mr.  Burdsall  is  in 
full  accordance.  Referring  to  the  year  which  he 
and  Mr.  Watson  spent  together  in  the  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  Circuit,  he  says,  “ At  that  early  age  he 
exhibited  such  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
of  every  sort,  as  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of 
becoming  desultory  in  reading  and  study ; and  he 
was  only  preserved  from  this  by  the  quickness  of 
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his  apprehension,  and  the  tenacity  of  his  memory. 
He  was  eager  to  know,  and  had  a mind  capable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 
His  father  supplied  him  with  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books ; so  that,  as  far  as  he  had  judgment 
to  guide  him  in  the  selection,  he  had  the  means  of 
improvement  at  his  command.  His  Circuit, 
indeed,  was  extensive ; so  that  his  studies  were 
greatly  inteiTupted  ; nor  did  his  Superintendent, 
though  very  fond  of  him  on  account  of  his  superior 
intellect  and  fine  spirit,  take  any  pains  to  forward 
and  direct  his  attempts  at  mental  cultivation.  In 
consequence  of  these  disadvantages  he  fell  into 
some  indiscretions,  both  in  the  nature  and  mode 
of  his  studies ; but  these  w^ere  afterwards  corrected 
by  his  growing  experience.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  he  never  preached  twice  from  the  same  text, 
even  in  those  early  days;  but  this,  like  many 
other  things  which  have  appeared  in  print  since  his 
lamented  decease,  is  a fabrication,  neither  according 
with  his  principles  nor  his  practice.  The  fertility 
of  his  invention,  and  the  vividness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  gave  him  a greater  diversity  of  subjects 
than  a person  so  young  as  he  was  could  otherwise 
have  commanded ; and  the  precocity  of  his  under- 
standing gave  considerable  solidity  and  interest  to 
his  pulpit  labours.  He  was  naturally  cheerful  and 
buoyant,  but  not  trifling ; and  his  general  serious- 
ness rendered  him  acceptable  and  useful  to  all. 
Such  was  Richard  Watson  when  we  travelled 
together  at  Ashby.” 

When  Mr.  Cooper  invited  Mr.  Watson  to 
become  an  Itinerant  Preacher,  he  incurred  a 
responsibility,  the  full  extent  of  which  he  does 
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not  appear  to  have  appreciated.  There  are  some 
Ministers,  in  all  religious  communities,  who  obtain 
a sort  of  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge,  and  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  either  an  inclination  or  a capacity  for 
further  attainments.  To  them  a right  course  of 
study  is  a matter  of  minor  importance.  They 
become  familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  religion ; 
and  these  they  inculcate  with  fidelity,  acceptance, 
and  success ; accompanying  their  public  ministra- 
tions with  pastoral  visitation,  and  recommending 
practical  Christianity  by  a holy  and  an  upright 
life.  Such  Ministers  fill  a very  important  station 
in  the  church;  and  are  ofi^^n  largely  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  men  to  God,  and  in  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers.  But  Richard  Watson  was  not 
a man  of  this  class.  As  a Christian  Minister  he 
was  ready  to  engage  with  alacrity  in  every  duty  of 
his  ofiice,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  its 
spirit ; but,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind  was  inquisi- 
tive, penetrating,  quick  of  perception,  and  untiring 
in  its  activity.  It  was  evident  that  he  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a superficial  knowledge  of  any 
subject  that  might  come  under  his  investigation ; 
and  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  speculation 
lay  before  him.  History  and  philosophy,  in  their 
various  branqjies ; the  principal  controversies  on 
which  the  Christian  sects  are  divided;  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation;  the  facts,  prophecies,  criti- 
cism, doctrines,  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
were  all  likely  to  come  under  his  review,  and  to 
undergo  his  strict  scrutiny.  To  him,  therefore,  it 
was  a matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  his 
studies  should  be  prosecuted  with  regularity ; and 
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especially  tliat  he  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  principles  upon  which  all  theological  investiga- 
tions ought  to  be  conducted.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  thrust  into  the 
ministry  without  much  of  that  scholastic  training 
which  is  so  desirable  and  advantageous  ; and  hence 
a judicious  superintendence  of  his  course  of  self- 
tuition, considering  the  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
was  necessary  at  least  to  prevent  a waste  of  time 
and  labour.  With  this  superintendence,  unhappily, 
he  was  not  favoured.  Mr.  Burdsall,  though  some- 
what his  senior,  was,  like  him,  only  in  the  first 
year  of  his  itinerancy.  Mr.  Cooper  loved  and 
admired  him ; hut  gave  him  no  effectual  assistance 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  neither  taught 
him  how  to  render  his  classical  learning  available 
in  reference  to  the  ministry,  nor  suggested  to  him 
what  books  he  might  read  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. That  he  was  preserved  from  doctrinal  error, 
with  a mind  so  constituted,  and  left  entirely  to 
itself  at  this  early  period,  is  doubtless  to  be  attri- 
buted, imder  the  blessing  of  God,  to  his  personal 
piety;  and  the  practical  mistakes  into  W'hich  he 
fell  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  method  of  his 
studies,  his  own  good  sense  enabled  him  subse- 
quently to  rectify ; but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
lamented  the  time  which  he  lost  in  kis  youth,  by  a 
desultory  mode  of  reading  and  study;  and  he 
therefore  felt  particularly  concerned  for  such  young 
Preachers  as  are  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to 
his  own.  Next  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  sermons,  a careful 
perusal  of  Bishop  Pearson's  “ Exposition  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed”  would  have  been  to  him  one  of 
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the  most  useful  exercises.  The  profound,  original, 
and  orthodox  views  of  revealed  truth,  which  that 
incomparable  work  contains,  would  have  served  to 
settle  his  mind,  and  fix  his  theological  principles ; 
the  perfect  simplicity  and  rugged  terseness  of  its 
diction  would  have  corrected  that  taste  for  exces- 
sive rhetorical  ornament  into  which  juvenile  minds 
are  apt  to  fall ; and  the  ample  body  of  notes  with 
which  it  is  enriched  would  have  called  forth  his 
classical  learning,  and  have  been  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
especially  in  regard  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is 
painful  to  see  a mind  of  the  first  order  left  to  luxu- 
riate, without  any  of  the  salutary  restraints  and 
directions  which  a just  discipline  and  experience 
would  supply.  Till  the  establishment  of  the 
“ W esleyan  Theological  Institution,”  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1834,  it  was  a serious  defect  in  the 
system  of  Methodism  that  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  its  Ministers.  A few 
of  them,  by  the  force  of  their  own  talents  and  appli- 
cation, have  risen  to  considerable  eminence  as  schol- 
ars and  Preachers ; but  the  usefulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  has  been  retarded  through  life  by  the 
want  of  a sound  literary  and  theological  training. 

At  the  Conference  of  1797  Mr.  Watson’s  name 
was  placed  in  the  list  of  Preachers  on  trial  who 
had  travelled  one  year ; and  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Castle- Donnington  Circuit,  under,  the  super- 
intendency of  Mr.  George  Sargent,  through  whose 
ministry  he  had  been  convinced  of  sin.  By  some 
mistake  he  was  called  Robert ; an  error  which  was 
repeated  the  following  year  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference.  In  this  station  he  conducted  himself 
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in  an  upright  and  Christian  manner ; attended  his 
appointments  with  regularity ; and  preached  with 
fidelity  and  success  : hut  his  studies  still  retained 
their  desultory  character  ; so  that  his  improvement 
in  solid  and  useful  learning  was  not  equal  to  his 
opportunities  and  capacity. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  heard  to  say  that,  during 
these  early  years  of  his  ministry,  one  of  his  most 
favourite  books  was  Matthew  Henry’s  “ Method 
for  Prayer.”  His  admiration  of  this  work  was 
peculiarly  strong ; he  carried  the  volume  about 
with  him ; and  scarcely  a day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  spend  some  time  in  the  perusal  of  it.  From 
this  manual  he  doubtless  derived  considerable 
advantage.  It  would  suggest  to  him  many  excel- 
lent plans  of  sermons ; assist  him  in  the  scriptural 
elucidation  of  several  important  topics  ; and  give 
to  his  public  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  a 
sober  and  devotional  character,  as  well  as  great 
variety  both  of  thought  and  expression.  But  the 
constant  reading  of  that  book,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  was  productive  of  one  inconvenience 
which  he  regretted,  and  from  which  he  was  never 
entirely  free.  It  induced  a habit  of  quoting  Scrip- 
ture incorrectly.  His  extempore  citations  from  the 
word  of  God,  in  his  discourses,  were  not  always 
verbally  correct,  even  when  the  true  meaning  was 
given.  Such  a habit  was  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  daily  use  of  a book  consisting  principally  of 
passages  of  holy  writ,  not  literally  quoted ; but  so 
altered  as  to  form  continuous  supplications,  praises, 
and  thanksgivings,  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
personal  religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  The  habit,  however,  into  which 
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Mr.  Watson  fell  was  rather  the  result  of  an  immo^ 
derate  use  of  an  excellent  hook,  than  a necessary 
efifect  of  such  compilations  upon  a youthful  mind. 
As  the  doctrines  and  duties  inculcated  in  the 
Christian  pulpit  derive  all  their  authority  from  the 
word  of  God,  that  word  should  always  he  adduced 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy ; and  an  aptitude 
in  doing  this  cannot  he  too  sedulously  cultivated 
by  every  Christian  Preacher.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Watson  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  this  habit  to  any  serious  extent ; but  he  was 
aware  of  the  defect,  and  attributed  it  to  the  cause 
just  specified. 

During  Mr.  Watson  s stay  in  the  Castle-Donning- 
ton  Circuit,  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  a gene- 
ral inculcation  of  evangelical  truth ; but  directed 
his  preaching  against  prevalent  evils,  under  what- 
ever form  they  might  be  presented.  In  those 
times  the  theological  sentiments  of  Mr.  Winchester 
excited  considerable  attention  among  religious  peo- 
ple. By  connecting  Calvin’s  theory  of  absolute 
predestination,  with  Arminius’s  doctrine  of  general 
redemption,  and  applying  his  principles  to  the 
fallen  angels,  as  well  as  to  the  human  race,  he  con- 
trived to  secure,  as  he  thought,  the  final  restora- 
tion of  all  lapsed  intelligences.  He  contended 
zealously  for  the  ultimate  recovery  to  purity  and 
heaven,  not  only  of  that  part  of  mankind  who  die 
in  their  sins,  but  of  all  the  fiends  of  hell ; and,  in 
the  teeth  of  holy  Scripture,  contemplated  a period 
when  the  “ worm  that  dieth  not  ” shall  expire, 
“ the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ” will  cease 
to  bum,  and  when  the  apostate,  of  whom  the  Lord 
said,  “ Good  it  had  been  for  that  man  if  he  had 
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i never  been  bom,”  shall  bless  the  day  when  he  was 

j brought  into  existence.  The  works  of  this  theolo- 

l gian,  which  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  display  con- 

1 siderable  ingenuity ; yet  they  are  full  of  sophistry ; 

j and  his  canons  of  Scripture  interpretation  are  so 

1 licentious  as  to  lead  directly  to  scepticism.  To 

j superficial  thinkers,  however,  his  scheme  appeared 

to  exalt  the  divine  benevolence,  and  to  be  sanc- 

ii  tioned  by  reason  and  humanity ; and  hence,  not  a 

I few  persons  professing  godliness,  in  different  parts 

i’  of  the  kingdom,  became  its  admirers  and  advocates, 

i Young  as  he  was,  Mr.  Watson  saw  the  character 

I and  tendency  of  this  popular  error.  He  perceived 

j!  that  it  makes  the  sinner  against  God  the  self-com- 

j placent  judge  of  his  own  demerit ; that  it  magnifies 

I the  mercy  of  God  at  the  expense  of  his  justice  and 

truth ; contradicts  the  express  testimony  of  revela- 
tion ; represents  the  great  end  of  legal  punishment, 
not  as  the  maintenance  of  order,  hy  operating  upon 
the  fears  of  moral  agents,  but  merely  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  offender,  leaving  the  authority  of  law 
unprovided  for ; and  that  in  its  moral  effect,  it  is 
equally  pernicious  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
By  holding  out  to  the  unregenerate  the  assurance 
of  final  happiness,  even  if  they  should  die  in  their 
sins,  it  neutralizes  the  principjd  motive  to  imme- 
diate repentance  and  conversion ; and  renders 
I wicked  men  scarcely  objects  of  pity  to  their  pious 

neighbours.  Religious  people  are,  in  effect,  told, 
that  whether  they  are  watchful,  circumspect,  and 
devout,  or  negligent,  lukewarm,  and  even  immoral, 
they  cannot  in  the  end  fall  short  of  salvation.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  fruitful  in  inventions,  devised  a 
purgatory,  as  a sort  of  middle  place  between  heaven 
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and  hell.  Winchester  made  hell  itself  a purgatory. 
He  taught,  that  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in 
kindling  its  fires,  and  in  subjecting  men  and  angels 
to  its  miseries,  is,  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and 
prepare  them  for  his  kingdom ; so  that  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  are  the  road  to  celestial  blessedness. 
With  this  ensnaring  modification  of  Antinomianism 
Mr.  Watson  held  no  compromise.  He  detected  its 
sophistry,  and  warned  his  hearers  of  the  fearful 
consequences  connected  with  its  practical  adoption. 
A sermon  which  he  preached  upon  this  subject,  at 
Barrow,  commanded  great  attention.  It  roused  the 
opposition  of  one  of  Winchester’s  disciples,  and  led  to 
the  interchange  of  several  letters  between  him  and 
the  Preacher  who  had  so  faithfully  raised  the  warn- 
ing voice.  This  correspondence,  it  appears,  is  irre- 
coverably lost ; hut  it  is  said  that,  in  conducting  it, 
Mr.  Watson  showed  a knowledge  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  powers  of  argumentation,  which  were 
highly  honourable  to  a person  of  his  age.  On 
several  subjects  of  this  nature,  he  gave  pleasing 
indications  of  his  future  eminence  as  a theologian. 


CHAPTER  III. 

During  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Watson  was  sta- 
tioned at  Castle-Donnington,  he  spent  a Sunday  in 
Leicester,  having  exchanged  places  with  one  of  the 
Preachers  resident  in  that  town.  On  this  day  he 
preached  two  sermons  on  Hebrews  xi.  6 : “ He 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
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him.”  In  the  first  of  these  discourses  he  under- 
took to  prove  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  that  branch  of  infidel  philosophy 
which  denies  a First  Cause,  a superintending  Pro- 
vidence, and  a moral  government;  and  in  the 
second,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  God  is  to  be  sought, 
and  the  reward  which  will  crown  the  exertions 
of  those  who  seek  him  according  to  his  word  and 
will.  These  sermons  displayed  such  a range  of 
thought,  a power  of  reasoning,  a richness  and  force 
of  diction,  and  a glow  of  pious  feeling,  as  excited 
great  surprise,  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  youthful  aspect  of  the  Preacher ; 
and  a strong  desire  was  expressed  that  he  might 
be  appointed  to  the  Leicester  Circuit  the  ensuing 
year.  A request  to  that  effect  was  forwarded  to 
the  Conference ; and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to 
that  station,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edmondson.  This  appointment  was  in 
every  respect  a happy  one.  His  lot  was  cast 
among  an  affectionate  people,  who  esteemed  and 
loved  him ; and  his  labours  w^ere  both  acceptable 
and  useful.  Here  one  of  his  most  intimate  and 
faithful  friendships'  was  formed, — that  with  Mr. 
Carr, — which  only  ended  Avith  his  life.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  which  he  derived  from  this 
appointment  arose  from  his  intercourse  with  his 
Superintendent ; who  was  himself  a great  reader,  a 
hard  student,  and  a kind-hearted  and  friendly 
man.  From  him  Mr.  Watson  received  valuable 
advice  and  help  in  the  acquisition  of  different 
branches  of  knowledge  ; and  for  the  person  of  this 
enlightened  “guide  of  his  youth”  he  ever  after 
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cherished  a strong  regard.  The  following  particu- 
lars respecting  this  part  of  Mr.  Watson’s  personal 
history  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Edmondson, 
who  has  been  spared  to  survive  his  distinguished 
friend : — 

“In  the  year  1798  Mr.  Watson  was  stationed 
with  me  at  Leicester.  I soon  perceived  that  he 
was  a youth  of  very  superior  parts  ; that  he  had  a 
most  surprising  grasp  of  intellect ; and  that,  if  he 
held  on  his  way,  he  would  become  one  of  our 
brightest  luminaries.  I could  not  render  him  all 
the  assistance  he  should  have  had  at  that  critical 
period  of  his  life ; but  I did  what  I could ; and, 
with  a generosity  of  soul  worthy  of  himself,  he 
always  expressed  a grateful  sense  of  my  poor 
services. 

“As  an  inmate  of  our  family  he  was  social, 
friendly,  and  affectionate.  He  gave  no  trouble, 
was  well-pleased  with  every  thing,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  under  my  roof.  We  never  saw  him 
out  of  temper.  He  never  put  on  any  lofty  airs ; 
but  was  humble,  modest,  and  unassuming.  We 
never  had  an  angry  word,  an  unkind  look,  or  the 
slightest  interruption  of  a most  delightful  friend- 
ship ; and  when  he  left  us,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  sustained  a loss  in  our  domestic  circle  which 
we  deeply  deplored. 

“The  studies  of  Mr.  Watson,  before  he  came  to 
Leicester,  had  been  extremely  irregular  and  desul- 
tory ; and  he  had  acquired  such  a habit  of  passing 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  going 
to  the  bottom  of  any,  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  fix  his  thoughts  for  any  length  of  time  upon  any 
given  subject.  But  when  he  conquered  that  habit, 
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he  could  acquire  more  information  in  a few  days, 
than  some  others  could  in  as  many  months.  Per- 
ceiving this  defect,  I strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  steady  perseverance  in  all  his  literary  pursuits ; 
and  afterwards  found  that  my  advice  had  not  been 
disregarded. 

“ The  principal  subject  of  his  study  was  divinity ; 
but  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  the  sciences. 
What  he  had  learned  of  Latin  when  a boy  he  had 
partly  forgotten ; and  he  had  never  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  But  in 
after-life,  by  persevering  application,  he  acquired  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  both  those  languages. 

“ As  a reader,  he  had  no  taste  for  common  and 
ordinary  works.  Standard  books,  of  high  reputa- 
tion, were  his  favourites ; and  that  circumstance 
assisted  him  much,  when  he  became  an  author, 
both  with  regard  to  the  style  and  sentiments  of  his 
valuable  publications ; though  I am  not  aware  that 
he  adopted  any  writer  as  a model  of  composition. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  strong.  He  told 
Mrs.  Edmondson,  that  if  he  read  a work  once,  it 
was  almost  all  his  own ; and  that  if  he  read  it 
twice,  it  was  his  own  altogether. 

“ I gave  Mr.  Watson  a plan  of  reading  and 
study,  adapted  to  the  itinerant  life,  which  I had 
formed  for  myself,  and  which  I afterwards  pub- 
lished in  my  ‘ Essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry.* 
How  far  this  plan  was  observed  by  him,  while  he 
continued  to  travel,  I cannot  say ; but  I know  it 
met  with  his  approbation,  and  that  he  adopted  it 
while  we  were  stationed  together.  When  we 
went  out  into  the  Circuit,  our  saddle-bags  were 
loaded  with  books;  and  when  we  returned,  we 
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generally  gave  an  account  of  wliat  we  had  read 
and  studied.  Our  Circuit  was  not  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  but  it  included  Melton-Mowbray ; and 
we  were  a fortnight  out  and  a fortnight  at  home. 
During  the  fortnight  at  home  we  walked  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a week ; and  supplied  Leicester,  and 
six  or  eight  adjacent  villages,  generally  returning 
home  three  or  four  miles  after  the  evening  service. 
I mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
the  plan  now  given  to  an  Itinerant  Preacher. 

“ While  I was  in  that  Circuit,  I made  a resolu- 
tion to  select  some  important  subject  of  meditation 
on  every  journey,  when  I was  alone ; or  of  conver- 
sation, on  every  journey  when  I had  company. 
This  I recommended  to  Mr.  Watson,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  he  continued  to  observe  it  in 
after-life ; for  I have  heard  that  he  could  employ 
his  thoughts  on  the  most  profound  subjects  while 
walking  even  in  the  noisy  streets  of  London. 

“ Finding  that  Mr.  Watson  had  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  in  composition,  I proposed  that  he  should 
write  essays  on  given  subjects,  and  read  them  to 
me  when  finished.  This  he  did  with  considerable 
success,  and  very  much  to  my  satisfaction.  The 
first  subject,  I believe,  was,  the  best  method  of 
redeeming  time ; but  what  became  of  that,  or  his 
other  early  essays,  I cannot  say.  I know  that 
they  were  valuable ; and  am  of  opinion,  that,  if 
they  could  be  recovered,  they  would  do  him  credit, 
even  now,  when  his  literary  character  stands  so 
liigh.  We  had  then  several  works  on  the  minis- 
try, and  many  ordination  sermons  and  charges, 
which  we  examined  with  great  care.  Mr.  Watson 
compared  them  together,  and  prepared  a treatise 
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on  the  Christian  ministry ; but  that  has  been  long 
since  lost  or  destroyed. 

“ Mr.  Watson’s  temper  was  noble  and  generous, 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  suspicion,  or  mixture 
of  either  littleness  or  meanness.  He  indulged  in 
the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  youth,  and  occasion- 
ally amused  his  friends  with  anecdotes  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character ; hut  he  was  generally  grave, 
solemn,  and  dignified. 

“ When  he  travelled  with  me  he  was  much 
esteemed  as  a Preacher,  though  not  remarkably 
popular.  His  sermons  were  not  of  that  finished 
character  which  they  assumed  in  his  riper  years ; 
and  yet  there  was  in  them  a strength  of  mind  and 
a grasp  of  thought  which  was  admired  by  all 
judicious  hearers.  I heard  him  occasionally ; and 
was  of  opinion  that  his  discourses  were  more 
remarkable  for  boldness  of  thought,  and  appro- 
priate figures  of  rhetoric,  than  for  regularity  of 
composition.” 

While  in  the  Leicester  Circuit,  Mr.  Watson’s 
studies  were  not  exclusively  directed  to  divinity, 
literature,  and  science.  He  also  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  useful  arts  of  life ; and  his 
ever-active  mind  aspired  to  an  acquaintance  with 
every  subject  within  his  reach.  In  his  visits  to 
the  different  villages  he  made  minute  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  various  manufactures  in 
which  the  people  were  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
satisfy  himself  with  verbal  answers,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  machines  and  operations  which 
were  presented  to  his  view ; but  at  the  houses 
where  he  lodged  he  often  tried  his  skill  in  wool- 
combing,  stocking-weaving,  and  other  employ- 
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ments,  as  a matter  of  relaxation  from  severer 
pursuits. 

"With  some  men,  preaching  is  a sort  of  mechani- 
cal exercise.  They  can  speak  with  fluency  on 
most  theological  topics,  especially  after  a certain 
degree  of  premeditation  and  writing ; and,  relying 
upon  their  own  powers  of  memory  and  elocution, 
they  are  accustomed  to  address  their  congregations 
with  little  variation  of  either  manner  or  feeling. 
Very  different  from  this  were  Mr.  Watsons  views 
and  habits  in  regard  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  practice  both  to  study  and  write 
with  reference  to  the  pulpit;  but  he  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  preach  with  comfort 
to  himself,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to  excite  in 
him  suitable  affections  when  delivering  God’s 
truth ; and  thus  give  him  an  “ utterance  ” which 
unassisted  human  nature  can  never  attain ; and 
that  he  could  not  preach  with  profit  to  the  people, 
unless  that  Spirit  were  to  apply  the  word  to  their 
understandings  and  consciences.  He  therefore 
gave  himself  to  prayer,  especially  in  his  closet; 
and  earnestly  implored  the  blessing  of  God  both 
upon  himself  and  his  hearers.  Although  his  mind 
was  sometimes  exercised  by  strong  temptations,  in 
common  with  every  “good  Minister  of  Jesus 
Christ yet  he  was  not  disappointed  of  the  divine 
blessing ;,  but  often  proved,  that  “ where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  ” in  preaching,  as 
well  as  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  religious  duties 
generally.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  one  Thursday  evening  in  Leicester.  On 
entering  the  pulpit,  at  the  usual  time  of  divine 
service,  he  requested  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
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tion  in  his  behalf  in  a very  feeling  manner ; 
adding,  that  his  mind  had  been  in  a state  of  dis- 
tressing perplexity  and  embarrassment  through  the 
day,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  he  had  spent  in 
prayer;  that,  immediately  before  he  came  to  the 
chapel,  he  had  been  upon  his  knees  a full  hour, 
pleading  with  God  for  his  blessing  and  help ; and 
that  he  was  still  in  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  preach  at  all.  After  this  statement,  by 
which  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  was  excited, 
and  their  supplications  for  him  were  called  forth, 
he  read,  as  his  text,  “ My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man  (Gen.  vi.  3 ;)  and  then  preached 
wdth  great  enlargement  and  power.  The  sermon 
was  very  striking  and  impressive ; and  its  effect 
upon  the  congregation  most  beneficial.  Nearly  all 
present  were  deeply  affected  by  the  train  of 
thought  into  which  he  was  led ; and  several  per- 
sons united  in  an  urgent  request  that  the  sermon 
might  be  printed.  To  prevent  all  possibility  of 
pecuniary  loss  to  him,  and  to  express  the  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  discourse,  they  engaged  to 
assist  in  the  sale  of  the  publication,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  give  half-a-guinea  for  every  copy 
which  they  might  purchase  for  their  own  use. 
He  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  kindness 
of  his  friends,  but  refused  to  comply  with  their 
request ; perhaps  thinking  that  it  was  the  influence 
which  attended  the  delivery  of  his  sermon  that 
constituted  its  principal  interest ; and  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  the  same  influence  Avould 
attend  its  perusal,  should  it  appear  in  print. 
Many  persons  who  have  heard  particular  sermons 
with  deep  feeling,  w'onder  whence  their  emotions 
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originated,  when  the  same  sermons  are  read  in 
silence  and  with  critical  attention. 

That  Mr.  Watson’s  mind  was  eminently  poetical, 
will  he  readily  conceded  by  those  w^ho  have 
attended  his  ministry,  or  read  his  works ; but  at 
no  period  of  his  life  did  he  pay  much  attention  to 
poetical  composition.  His  mental  conceptions 
often  partook  of  the  true  sublime ; and  he  could 
easily  clothe  them  in  diotion  of  appropriate  force 
and  beauty;  but  it  was  seldom  that  he  suffered 
his  thoughts,  noble  and  lofty  as  they  were,  to  flow 
in  “ harmonious  numbers.”  Occasionally  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  versification ; but  his  mind  was 
too  busily  employed  with  other  subjects,  which  he 
deemed  of  superior  importance,  to  study  poetry  as 
an  art.  One  of  his  poetic  effusions,  written  at 
Leicester,  and  presented  to  his  friend  Mr.  Carr,  of 
that  town,  has  been  preserved ; and  is  no  mean 
specimen  of  his  capabilities  in  that  department  of 
literature.  He  gave  it  as  an  “ imitation;”  but  the 
name  of  the  poet  whose  manner  he  professed  to 
copy  has  escaped  recollection.  Some  of  the 
thoughts,  it  will  be  observed,  are  borrowed  from 
Adam’s  morning  hymn,  as  given  in  Paradise  Lost. 
The  structure  of  the  verse  occasionally  indicates  a 
want  of  practice ; but  the  youth  who  wrote  these 
stanzas  could,  in  after-life,  had  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  have  produced  poetry  of 
superior  merit. 

PRAISE  TO  GOD. 

These  are  thy  works  alone,  O God  of  power ! 

And  these  thy  heavenly  attributes  display  ; 

Moving,  reveal  new  glories  every  hour. 

And  pencil  thy  perfections  bright  as  day. 
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Fairest  of  all,  thyself  enthroned  above, 

Fountain  of  being,  life’s  ethereal  flame. 

Object  divine  of  universal  love. 

In  ages  past,  and  years  to  come,  the  same. 

Ye  morning  stars,  the  first-bom  sons  of  light, 

Ye  angel-choirs,  pour  forth  your  notes  along  ; 

Stretch  all  your  powers,  your  ardours  all  iinite. 

And  swell  the’  august,  the  universal  song. 

Struck  out  of  darkness,  I,  while  life’s  pure  flame 
Shall  glow  within,  and  animate  this  clay. 

Oft  as  the  rising  sun  thy  praise  proclaim. 

And  oft  as  he,  declining,  ends  the  day. 

Praise  from  thy  lower  works  to  thee  shall  rise, 

Inanimate  and  animate  conspire  ; 

The  variegated  earth,  and  starry  skies. 

And  brutes  themselves,  shall  strike  the  sounding  lyre. 

The  sun,  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  day, 

Whose  powerful  beam  the  genial  warmth  inspires. 
Shines  not  in  vain,  but  pays  to  thee  the  lay. 

Who  gav’st  him  birth,  and  kindlest  up  his  fires. 

Queen  of  the  night,  we  hail  thy  silver  gleams. 

Instance  of  Goodness  and  of  Care  divine. 

Which,  when  we  lose  the  sun’s  superior  beams. 

To  lighten  up  our  darkness  bid  thee  shine. 

The  starry  arch,  the  wide  ethereal  blue. 

The  comet’s  sweep  in  vast  eccentiic  line. 

The  circling  systems,  and  the  fiery  glow 

Of  central  suns,  all  praise  thee  as  they  shine. 

The  rushing  hurricane,  the  whisp’ring  breeze. 

The  pois’nous  wind,  and  the  salubrious  air. 

The  gentle  zephyrs  quiv’ring  on  the  trees. 

Alike  thy  justice  and  thy  love  declare. 

The  boist’rous  ocean,  too,  the  finny  swarm. 

The  flowery  tribes  that  on  earth’s  surface  grow’. 

All  that  the  philosophic  sage  can  charm. 

All  that  is  grand  above,  or  good  below  : 
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Join  nature  all,  join  all  harmonious  tongues! 

Sacred  to  thee  he  every  tuneful  string ! 

See  clouds  of  incense  rise  ; hark,  hark  their  songs, — 

“ Great  is  the  Lord,  our  Father,  God,  and  King ! ” 

1798.  R.  Watson. 

At  the  Conference  of  1799  Mr.  Watson  took 
leave  of  his  esteemed  Superintendent  and  kind 
friends  in  Leicester,  and  repaired  to  Derby,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  labour  with  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William  Shelmerdine  and  Anthony  B.  Seckerson ; 
men  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved  to  the  end  of 
life,  for  their  piety,  sense,  and  Christian  affection. 
Mr.  Sargent  was  then  leaving  the  Derby  Circuit ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  hastened  to  his  new  appointment, 
where  he  spent  a week  in  the  house  of  his  former 
colleague  and  his  kind  wife  before  their  removal. 
On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  preached 
in  Derby ; and  under  his  ministry  two  persons  are 
said  to  have  obtained  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  these  was  a blind  woman  belonging  to  the 
workhouse ; who  from  that  time  adorned  her  pro- 
fession, and  some  years  after  died  in  the  Lord. 
He  was  greatly  affected  by  this  display  of  the 
divine  goodness,  in  thus  owning  his  instrument- 
ality ; and  resolved  to  devote  himself  afresh  to  the 
service  of  God  and  his  church.  His  personal  piety 
was  sensibly  improved  by  this  occurrence.  Mr. 
Edmondson  says,  “ The  friends  in  Derby  esteemed 
Mr.  Watson  very  much  ; and  thought  that,  if  he 
held  on  his  way,  he  would  be  a first-rate  Preacher 
in  the  Connexion.  That  year  he  generally  paid 
me  a visit  once  a month,  either  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  or  at  some  other  convenient  place  in  the 
Circuit;  so  that  our  intercourse,  as  friends  and 
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fellow-students,  was  kept  up  witk  mutual  plea- 
sure.” 

Mr.  Seckerson  states,  that,  during  this  year,  Mr. 
Watson  “ possessed  an  affectionate  interest  in  the 
regards  of  his  fellow-labourers ; with  whom  he 
acted  in  the  most  entire  concert,  in  maintaining 
and  exercising  the  various  branches  of  Christian 
discipline ; and  especially  upon  one  trying  occa- 
sion, when  a strenuous  effort  was  made  to  exclude 
one  of  our  societies  and  congregations  from  a cha- 
pel which  they  had  built,  and  in  which  they  had 
long  and  peaceably  worshipped  God.  The  attempt 
thus  made  was  happily  rendered  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  religious  privileges  of  our  people  were 
preserved.” 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Watson’s  mental  character 
and  habits  at  this  period,  Mr.  Seckerson  adds,  “ It  is 
observed,  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber, 
‘ His  elder  brother  used  to  say,  Reginald  devoured 
books,  rather  than  read  them.  At  almost  a single 
glance  his  eye  caught  the  contents  of  a whole 
page;  and  his  memory  was  so  remarkably  tena- 
cious, that  such  passages  as  particularly  struck  him 
were  remembered  with  almost  verbal  accuracy.’ 
Very  similar  to  this  was  the  strength  of  mind  and 
memory  which  I have  often  noticed  and  admired 
in  Mr.  Watson,  when  we  were  stationed  together, 
and  he  was  only  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.” 

While  Mr.  Watson  was  stationed  in  Derby,  a 
Clergyman  in  that  town  excited  some  attention  by 
the  circulation  of  a weak  and  illiberal  pamphlet, 
entitled,  “ An  Address  to  the  People  called 
Methodists.”  The  design  of  this  unworthy  publi- 
cation was,  to  alienate  the  public  confidence  from 
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the  Methodist  ministry,  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  Preachers  have  no  legitimate  authority;  and 
that  the  doctrines  which  they  teach  are  erroneous 
and  enthusiastic.  The  writer  contended,  that 
there  is  no  regeneration  besides  that  which  is 
assumed  to  take  place  in  baptism ; that  the 
Methodists  lay  claim  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ; that  they  depnve  men  of  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  gratifications,  and  subject  them 
to  needless  terrors  and  alarms ; that  justification  is 
a very  difi&cult  subject,  concerning  which  there 
have  been  many  clashing  opinions  among  good 
men  ; and  that  people  had  far  better  set  themselves 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  than  give  themselves 
anxious  concern  respecting  the  manner  of  their 
justification  before  God.  The  charges  and  reason- 
ings of  this  author  had  been  advanced  and  refuted 
a hundred  times  ; yet,  as  the  pamphlet  was  exten- 
sively and  gratuitously  circulated,  and  w'as  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  injurious  impression  in  certain 
quarters,  an  antidote  w’as  deemed  desirable ; and 
Mr.  Watson  was  requested  by  the  friends  in  Derby 
to  write  an  answer  to  it.  With  this  request  he 
complied ; and  produced  his  maiden  publication, 
under  the  title  of,  “ An  Apology  for  the  Method- 
ists ; in  a Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hotham,  B.  A., 
Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  Derby;  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  lately  circulated  amongst  the  Inhabitants 
of  Derby,  entitled,  ‘ An  Address  to  the  People 
called  Methodists.’  By  Richard  Watson,  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel.”  Of  course,  this  production  was 
vastly  inferior  to  the  eloquent,  argumentative, 
and  finished  works  which  in  subsequent  years 
emanated  from  his  pen  : yet  it  w^as  no  discredit  to 
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the  youth  of  nineteen.  As  the  author  with  whom 
he  entered  the  lists  had  indulged  himself  pretty 
freely  in  invective  and  insinuation,  and  had  given 
himself  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  whom  he  assailed,  Mr.  Watson  treats 
him  with  little  ceremony,  and  tells  him  some  truths 
which  we  may  suppose  would  not  be  very  palatable. 
There  are  passages  in  this  concise  publication  of 
considerable  power  and  acuteness,  and  which  give 
pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence ; although 
the  style  is  not  formed,  and  the  punctuation  inac- 
curate. The  motto,  which  is  selected  from  Cowper, 
is  very  appropriate,  and  describes  the  character  of 
those  rash  men  who  speak  and  write  before  they 
either  read  or  think. 

During  these  early  years  of  Mr.  Watsons  itine- 
rancy, the  Methodist  Connexion  was  greatly 
agitated  by  controversy  respecting  ecclesiastical 
order  and  discipline,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Many  of  the  societies  had  long 
desired  to  receive  the  Lord’s  supper  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Preachers ; and  it  had  required  all 
Mr.  Wesley's  influence  and  energy  to  repress  that 
feeling,  and  preserve  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
body.  AVhile  he  lived,  the  power  of  regulating  the 
Connexion  was  vested  in  himself ; and  at  his 
death,  in  the  year  1791,  by  his  appointment  it 
devolved  upon  the  Conference,  the  members  of 
which  were  placed  in  a situation  of  great  embarrass- 
ment and  fearful  responsibility.  The  call  for  the 
sacraments  in  the  Methodist  chapels,  and  for  pub- 
lic religious  service  in  what  were  called  church- 
hours,  in  several  quarters,  was  loud  and  urgent ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these  demands,  not  a few  con- 
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tended  for  a larger  measure  of  lay-agency  in  the 
management  of  the  societies,  and  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Connexion,  and  for  guards  against 
the  possible  abuse  of  ministerial  power.  After 
anxiously  and  maturely  considering  these  subjects, 
the  Conference  met  the  wishes  of  the  societies  by 
adopting  the  “ Plan  of  Pacification,”  in  the  year 
1795,  and  various  other  important  regulations, 
which  were  detailed  in  an  “Address  to  the  Socie- 
ties,” in  the  year  1797*  The  concessions  and 
arrangements  contained  in  these  documents  gave 
great  and  general  satisfaction  to  the  Connexion; 
and  their  practical  wisdom  and  utility  are  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate  are  concerned,  to  the  present  day 
they  have  secured  the  peace  of  the  body ; and  its 
prosperity  and  success  during  this  time  have 
exceeded  all  that  had  been  previously  witnessed. 
These  measures,  however,  did  not  meet  the  views 
of  every  one ; and  a few  Preachers,  with  a number 
of  private  members  of  society  and  others,  separated 
from  their  brethren,  and  formed  the  “ Methodist 
New  Connexion,”  in  the  year  1798. 

In  the  discussions  which  led  to  these  results, 
Mr.  Watson  took  little  or  no  interest.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  discipline  of  the  body,  and  with 
those  modifications  of  it  which  men  of  greater 
wisdom  and  experience  than  himself  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  in  peculiar  emergencies.  The 
societies  in  the  Circuits  where  he  laboured  were  in 
peace ; and  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  and  the  acquisition 
of  information  on  all  subjects  within  his  reach,  to 
concern  himself  with  affairs  of  this  nature.  He 
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read  none  of  tlie  numerous  publications,  which 
were  then  so  eagerly  and  extensively  circulated, 
recommending  deep  and  extensive  changes  in  the 
Methodist  discipline  and  order,  but  with  diligence 
and  zeal  pursued  ‘‘  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way ; ” 
for  his  leading  desire  was,  to  be  a Pastor  accord- 
ing to  God’s  own  heart,  feeding  the  people  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.*  His  inattention 
to  the  subject  of  church  government,  perhaps,  may 
be  excused,  but  it  is  not  to  be  commended.  Had 
he  carefully  studied  the  Methodist  economy,  and 
compared  it  with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
order  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  he  would 
have  been  better  qualified  for  his  official  duties, 
and  better  prepared  for  those  trials  which  awaited 
him. 

His  character  and  labours  in  the  Derby  Circuit 
were  very  cordially  approved  by  the  societies  and 
congregations,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  his 
services  a second  year;  but  the  delicacy  of  his 
health,  he  thought,  rendered  him  unfit  for  that 
station,  and  induced  him  to  decline  their  request 
to  remain  with  them  as  one  of  their  Ministers. 
The  wisest  of  men  are  often  very  imperfect  judges 
of  things  relating  to  themselves.  Had  Mr.  Watson 
continued  at  Derby,  with  his  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate colleagues,  Messrs.  Shelmerdine  and  Seck- 
erson,  who  knew  his  worth,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  calamitous  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
involved  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  which  filled 
with  bitter  sorrow  and  vexation  so  large  a portion 
of  his  life.  The  Circuit  was  very  extensive, 
reaching  to  a place  within  four  miles  of  Chester- 
* Jer.  iii.  15. 
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field ; many  of  the  journeys  were  long  aud  bleak ; 
the  accommodations  in  several  of  the  country  places, 
both  with  regard  to  food  and  lodging,  w’ere  very 
indifferent ; he  was  afraid  lest  his  strength  should 
fail,  as  it  had  done  during  the  first  year  of  his 
itinerancy ; and  therefore  wished  to  he  removed  to 
another  station,  more  congenial  to  his  habits,  and 
feeble  constitution.  The  friends  in  Derby,  especi- 
ally the  more  judicious  and  intelligent  of  them, 
duly  appreciated  his  excellencies,  and  were  sorry 
to  be  deprived  of  his  ministry  so  soon ; and  there- 
fore took  an  affectionate  leave  of  him  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year,  when  he  accompanied  his 
Superintendent  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  admitted  into  full  ministerial  connexion  with 
the  Conference.  Having  passed  acceptably  through 
the  four  years  of  his  probation,  and  undergone  a 
strict  examination,  both  with  respect  to  his  personal 
piety  and  his  doctrinal  views,  he  was  cordially 
approved  by  his  fathers  and  brethren,  solemnly 
set  apart  to  the  full  duties  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  appointed  to  the  Hinckley  Circuit,  having 
then  attained  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and  six 
months. 

Mr.  Watson  entered  upon  his  work  in  his  new 
appointment  under  very  encouraging  circum- 
stances. His  talents  as  a Preacher  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  exercise  ; his  attainments  as  a 
theologian  were  very  considerable ; he  had  the  full 
confidence  of  his  brethren ; by  attending  the  Con- 
ference he  had  seen  and  heard  the  fathers  and 
most  esteemed  Ministers  of  the  Connexion;  and 
he  must  have  been  more  deeply  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  body  to  which  he 
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belonged,  and  its  adaptation  to  reform  the  morals 
and  promote  the  salvation  of  mankind.  His  past 
success,  his  present  prospects,  and  the  examples  of 
ministerial  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  all  conspired  to  operate  upon  his 
ardent  and  ingenuous  mind,  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  renewed  diligence  both  in  his  ministry  and 
studies.  Previously  to  this  period  he  had  walked 
twenty  miles  to  hear  the  far-famed  Mr.  Bradburn 
preach ; and  he  never  lost  the  impression  which 
the  sermon  of  that  distinguished  orator  produced. 
He  often  related  this  adventure ; and  sometimes 
said,  in  reference  to  it,  “ I am  not  a very  excitable 
subject ; but  Mr.  Bradbum's  preaching  affected 
my  whole  frame.  I felt  the  thrill  to  the  very 
extremity  of  my  fingers;  and  my  hair  actually 
seemed  to  stand  on  end.”  Mr.  Edmondson,  his 
faithful  and  tried  friend,  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Circuit  of  Ashby-de~la-Zouch ; and  their 
improving  intercourse  was  still  continued.  “ While 
he  was  stationed  at  Hinckley,”  says  that  excellent 
man,  “Mr.  Watson  paid  me  a visit  at  a village 
near  Ashby ; when  I advised  him  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  assuring  him, 
from  my  own  limited  experience,  that  he  might 
soon  read  a considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  ease.  He  took  the  advice ; and  on  that 
day  month,  meeting  me  again  at  the  same  place, 
he  read  the  first  psalm  in  Hebrew,  accounting 
grammatically  for  every  word ; and  he  read  to  me 
a beautiful  paraphrase  on  the  whole  psalm,  which 
he  had  drawn  up  from  the  fine  ideas  expressed  in 
the  original.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  that  he  could  quickly  master  any  sub- 
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ject,  however  difficult,  to  which  he  directed  his 
thoughts.” 

For  some  time  he  had  been  successfully  engaged 
in  reading  the  Greek  Testament ; and  having,  with 
such  encouraging  results,  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  rich  and  endless  stores  of 
sacred  literature  were  placed  within  his  reach,  and 
offered  the  highest  gratification  to  his  understand- 
ing and  taste.  But  while  he  was  thus  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  laudable  endea- 
vours to  render  himself  “ an  able  Minister  of  the 
New  Testament,”  he  met  with  trials  which  he  had 
never  anticipated,  and  for  which,  therefore,  he  was 
not  prepared.  His  happiness  as  a man,  and  his 
usefulness  as  a Minister,  were  about  to  undergo  a 
serious  interruption.  His  reading  was  unbounded ; 
but  it  was  not  always  judiciously  selected ; and 
perhaps  it  was  not  in  every  instance  duly  sanctified 
by  prayer.  At  this  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
engaged  his  special  attention ; and  he  read  all  the 
books  within  his  reach  that  bore  upon  the  subject. 
Some  of  these  were  far  from  paying  that  absolute 
deference  to  the  holy  Scriptures  which  is  requisite 
in  all  questions  of  this  nature  ; and  mixed  up  the 
simple  and  authoritative  declarations  of  inspiration 
with  the-  speculations  of  a vain  philosophy.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  his  mind  was  occa- 
sionally perplexed,  though  he  never  denied  those 
sound  and  orthodox  views  of  divine  truth  in  which 
he  had  been  trained.  When  the  late  Mr.  Benson 
was  a young  man,  and  devoted  to  theological 
studies,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Wesley;  and  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  Mr.  Watson  had  he  been  favoured  with 
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the  advice  and  control  of  some  such  master-mind 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  public  life.  It  was  his 
{ misfortune  to  be  frequently  associated  with  men 

I greatly  inferior  to  himself  in  knowledge  and  intel- 

I lectual  power.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Benson, 

Mr.  Wesley  says,  “I  believe  just  what  is  revealed, 
and  no  more  ; but  I do  not  pretend  to  account  for 
it,  or  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  may  attend  it. 
Let  angels  do  this  if  they  can ; but  I think  they 
cannot.  I think  even  these 

^ Would  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

Some  years  since,  I read  about  fifty  pages  of  Dr. 
AVatts’s  ingenious  treatise  upon  the  glorified 
humanity  of  Christ.  But  it  so  confounded  my 
intellects,  and  plunged  me  into  such  unprofitable 
reasonings,  yea,  dangerous  ones,  that  I w^ould  not 
liave  read  it  through  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
It  led  him  into  Arianism.  Take  care  that  similar 
tracts  (all  of  which  I abhor)  have  not  the  same 
efiect  upon  you.”  Dr.  Watts’s  mischievous  book 
occupied  Mr.  AYatson’s  anxious  study ; and  if  it 
produced  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
IMr.  AVesley,  when  he  was  advanced  in  life,  and 
his  correct  judgment  was  matured,  its  influence 
upon  the  thinkings  of  a youth  like  Mr.  AYatson 
could  not  be  altogether  salutary ; especially  as  he 
had  not  yet  learned  accurately  to  discriminate 
between  the  distinct  provinces  of  revelation  and 
philosophy.  AYe  have,  however,  the  most  decisive 
testimony  that  he  never  renounced  “ the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

At  this  period  Mr.  AYatson  had  acquired  con- 
siderable readiness  in  argumentation ; and  as  he 
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was  familiar  with  the  different  forms  which  error 
had  assumed  in  the  church,  and  the  reasons  by 
which  they  were  supported,  he  took  delight  in 
exercising  his  dialectical  skill  among  his  friends. 
Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  to  elicit 
the  views  of  others,  he  appeared  as  the  apologist  of 
heterodox  opinions,  in  the  presence  of  persons 
who  were  unable  to  perceive  his  motives,  and 
incapable  of  justly  appreciating  his  character. 
Such  a practice  may  succeed  in  the  schools  ; but  it 
is  a dangerous  habit,  and  should  never  be  resorted 
to  in  the  presence  of  “ weak  brethren.”  By 
indulging  this  propensity  Mr.  Watson  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  heresy.  It  was  affirmed  that  he 
was  an  Arian,  and  denied  original  sin,  and  the 
proper  Godhead  and  atonement  of  Christ. 

Had  this  allegation  been  true,  attempts  should 
have  been  made  to  convince  him  of  his  errors,  and 
to  reclaim  him  from  those  doctrinal  aberrations 
which  would  have  utterly  disqualified  him  for  the 
duties  of  a Methodist  Preacher.  If  reasoning  and 
remonstrance  had  been  unavailing,  the  discipline  of 
the  body  should  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  case.  A District-Meeting  should  have  been 
summoned,  to  investigate  the  affair ; and  had  he 
been  found  corrupt  in  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time  incorrigible,  a sentence  of  suspension  till  the 
ensuing  Conference  should  have  been  pronounced. 
By  this  just  and  constitutional  process,  the  accused 
would  have  been  allowed  to  answer  for  himself ; 
and  the  congregations  would  have  been  guarded 
against  an  alleged  liability  to  destructive  error. 
It  is  a strong  presumption  of  Mr.  Watson’s  inno- 
cence, that  no  step  of  this  kind  was  taken ; doubt- 
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less  from  a conviction,  that  the  charge  could  not 
he  substantiated.  The  report  of  his  alleged  hetero- 
doxy was  circulated  in  his  absence  ; but  no  means 
were  employed  to  bring  him  into  the  way  of  truth, 
from  which  he  was  said  to  have  departed.  Whether 
this  treatment  of  Mr.  W^atson  had  its  origin  in  any 
malignant  feeling  towards  him,  or  was  merely  the 
f result  of  weakness,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 

I that  “ day  which  will  try  every  man’s  work,  of 

j what  sort  it  is.”  Unapprehensive  of  what  was 

; going  on  against  him,  he  proceeded  in  his  work, 

till  the  terrible  fact  was  disclosed  to  him  in  a 
f manner  which  his  spirit  was  not  able  to  brook, 

j When  he  went  to  one  of  the  villages  to  preach,  the 

house  where  he  had  been  cordially  entertained  was 
closed  against  him ; he  was  refused  permission  to 
address  the  congregation ; and  was  denied  even  a 
night’s  lodging  where  he  had  often  been  received 
“as  an  angel  of  God.”  Had  he  fallen  into  the 
errors  imputed  to  him,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
propagate  them,  this  would  have  been  perfectly 
proper ; for  Christians  ought  not  to  “ receive  into 
j their  houses  ” the  men  who  impugn  the  essential 

verities  of  Christianity,  nor  to  “bid  them  God 
speed;”  but  Mi.  W'atson  was  guiltless  in  this 
matter.  The  astounding  repulse  which  he  met 
with  in  this  village  was  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  his  work  as  an 
Itinerant  Preacher. 

That  he  did  not  take  this  step  because  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  either  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  as  some  persons  have 
supposed,  but  on  account  of  the  circumstances  just 
related,  we  have  the  most  indubitable  evidence. 
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Wc  have  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence ; and  we  have  his  own  solemn  and 
oft-repeated  declaration.  Speaking  of  this  period 
of  Mr.  Watson’s  life,  Mr.  Edmondson  says,  “ I will 
state  the  case  in  a few  words,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God.  Mr.  Watson  had  carefully  examined  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Hinckley  Circuit ; and  after  meeting 
many  perplexing  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  he  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  best 
exposition  of  that  profound  mystery ; and  he  after- 
wards defended  that  view  of  the  subject  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ.  But 
some  of  our  people  supposed,  perhaps  from  some 
unguarded  expressions  in  private  conversation,  that 
he  was  an  Arian.  But  it  is  certain  this  was 
entirely  misconception  or  misrepresentation. 

“ I was  involved  in  the  same  condemnation ; 
and  was  interrogated  on  these  subjects,  with  a 
threat  that  my  opinions  should  be  stated  to  the 
Conference  ; and  yet  no  man  living  had  ever  heard 
me,  either  in  public  or  private,  deny  those  scrip- 
tural verities.  I had  carefully  studied  what  is  now 
called  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  many  years  before  it 
was  debated  in  our  Connexion,  and  had  taken  that 
sound  view  of  it  which  was  clearly  taught  by  the 
venerable  Wesley,  both  in  his  Hymns,  and  in  his 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  I may  say,  I had 
been  perplexed,  like  many  others,  in  studying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; that  I had  made  inquiries 
of  the  Preachers,  which  had  excited  suspicion  ; but 
that  I never  fell  into  the  fatal  snares  either  of 
Socinianism  or  Arianism. 

“ When  I heard  the  report  that  Mr.  Watson  was 
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an  Arian,  and  tliat  he  had  said  I was  of  the  same 
mind,  I went  to  see  him  at  Castle-Donnington, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  uttered  such  a senti- 
ment. He  said,  in  reply,  that  it  was,  like  some 
other  things  in  his  own  case,  all  misapprehension 
and  misrepresentation.  He  then  wrote  as  follows : 
— ‘ I am  not  myself  an  Arian,  nor  ever  professed 
myself  to  be  one ; and,  as  I am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Edmondson  no  more  holds  such  opinions  than  my- 
self, I never  could  say  that  Mr.  E.  disbelieved 
either  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  original  sin.  I 
believe  that  what  I said  respecting  Mr.  Edraond- 
sons  opinions  related  entirely  to  the  revival,  so 
called,  and  some  peculiar  opinions  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  it.* 

‘ Jw/y  15M,  1801.  Richard  Watson.’ 
This  paper  I have  carefully  preserved,  both 
as  a defence  of  myself  and  of  the  friend  who 
wrote  it. 

“ Mr.  Watson  did  not  leave  us  on  account  of 
any  change  in  his  views,  either  of  our  doctrine  or 
discipline ; nor  was  any  charge  ever  preferred 
against  him,  as  to  his  religious  and  moral  conduct, 
even  by  those  who  suspected  his  orthodoxy ; but 
he  was  grieved  at  a wilful  misrepresentation  of  his 
opinions ; and,  without  the  least  view  of  joining 
any  other  religious  denomination,  he  went  into 
business  with  a respectable  Local  Preacher  at 
Hinckley ; but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  went  to 
live  at  Castle-Donnington,  where  he  married  Miss 
Henshaw,  a young  lady  of  genuine  piety,  and  ot 

• This  document,  in  which  Mr.  W atson  positively  disclaims 
the  tenets  that  had  been  charged  upon  him,  was  written  a few 
weeks  after  he  had  retired  from  his  Circuit  and  itinerant  work. 
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suitable  accomplishments.  But,  even  there,  he 
was  not  kindly  treated,  though  no  one  could  prove 
any  charge  against  him.” 

Mr.  Burdsall,  with  whom  Mr.  Watson  spent  the 
first  year  of  his  itinerancy,  and  with  whom  he  car- 
ried on  a free  correspondence  on  doctrinal  subjects 
to  the  time  of  his  secession  from  the  Methodist 
body,  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edmond- 
son, as  to  the  uprightness  and  orthodoxy  of  their 
common  friend.  “ Never  would  he  have  left  our 
Connexion,”  says  Mr.  Burdsall,  “ but  for  the  usage 
of  two  or  three  of  his  brethren,  who  had  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  generosity  that  was  requisite  in 
order  to  the  right  treatment  of  this  active  and 
inquiring  young  man.  At  that  time  w^e  were 
busily  occupied  in  reading  Watts  and  others  on  the 
^ indwelling  scheme,  and  on  some  other  difficult 
subjects ; and  we  were  sometimes  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed ; but  that  we  were  ever  heterodox,  I utterly 
and  indignantly  deny.  Could  I have  found  one  or 
two  letters  that  he  wrote  to  me  about  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  his  itinerancy,  communicating  some 
of  his  thoughts  and  criticisms  on  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Watts,  they  would  reflect  great  credit  both  on  his 
mind  and  heart ; but  those  letters,  I fear,  are  irre- 
coverably lost.  We  lodged  together  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1800,  when  he  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nexion; and  we  afterwards  held  a correspondence 
by  letter  until  he  retired  from  his  public  work ; 
and  during  all  that  time,  I do  aver  that  he  was 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  well-affected  to  what  was 
right.” 

In  full  accordance  with  these  testimonies  is  the 
express  declaration  of  Mr.  Watson,  which  he  has 
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often  repeated  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  The 
writer  of  this  narrative  has  heard  him,  on  innumer- 
able occasions,  avow  the  fact,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  itinerant  ministry  solely  on  account  of  the 
personal  treatment  which  he  met  with,  and  not 
because  of  any  alteration  of  his  views  respecting 
either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist 
body.  And  indeed,  not  many  days  before  his 
lamented  death,  when  all  hope  of  recovery  had 
been  abandoned,  thinking  that  perhaps  an  attack 
might  be  made  upon  his  reputation  after  his 
decease,  he  repeated  this  avowal  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  James  Dixon ; that,  in  the  event  of  the 
revival  of  the  old  calumny  upon  his  orthodoxy,  the 
means  of  refutation  might  be  at  hand.  At  the 
same  time  he  explained  the  particulars  of  that 
unhappy  case ; and  said  to  Mr.  Dixon,  “ I leave 
my  character  in  your  hands.” 

While  it  is  contended  that  Mr.  Watson  was 
treated  with  flagrant  injustice  when  stationed  in  the 
Hinckley  Circuit,  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  acted 
either  a wise  or  a blameless  part  in  the  course  w’hich 
he  adopted  imder  the  injuries  which  were  inflicted 
upon  him.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  im- 
possible that  he  should  continue  his  public  labours, 
either  in  that  or  any  other  station,  with  the  hope  of 
comfort  and  success,  under  the  imputations  which 
were  then  cast  upon  him  ; but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  used  the  requisite  means  to  justify  himself. 
His  friends  in  the  Circuit,  at  least,  were  led  inad- 
vertently into  the  sin  of  unjust  prejudice,  and  evil- 
speaking ; and  a frank  and  explicit  disavowal  on 
his  part  of  the  errors  which  he  was  said  to  hold, 
would  doubtless  have  satisfied  them.  But  his 
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spirit  was  high  and  unbending.  He  felt  that  he 
possessed  powers  and  knowledge  greater  than  those 
of  which  his  principal  accusers  could  boast ; and 
he  would  not  stoop  to  defend  himself  against  their 
unjust  aspersions.  Instead  of  obeying  the  aposto- 
lic injunction,  “ Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken 
of,”  he  despised  the  clamour  which  was  raised 
against  him.  Deeply  did  he  afterwards  repent  of 
this  unadvised  step  ; and  when  he  referred  to  it  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  so  perfectly  had  he  for- 
given the  men  w^ho  laid  this  stumbling-block  in 
his  way,  that  he  never  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of 
unkindness;  but  attributed  the  troubles  w^hich 
were  consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  his  minis- 
try to  the  loftiness  of  his  own  mind,  and  a spirit 
of  independence  which  was  impatient  of  control. 
Several  years  after  he  had  returned  to  the  Wesleyan 
body,  the  late  Dr.  Townley  said  to  him,  “Mr. 
Watson,  why  did  you  leave  our  Connexion  ? ” To 
which  he  significantly  replied,  “ Because  I was 
young  and  foolish.” 

Mr.  Watson  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for 
making  no  attempts  to  raise  a party,  and  to  pro- 
mote strife  and  division  in  the  societies,  where  he 
might  doubtless  have  obtained  partisans,  had  he 
used  any  eiforts  to  procure  them ; but  on  no 
account  ought  he  to  have  given  up  his  ministry. 
By  doing  this  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his 
friends  effectually  to  defend  his  reputation ; and, 
in  copsequence  of  this,  unjust  suspicions  with 
regard  to  his  orthodoxy  were  attached  to  his  name 
for  several  years.  Many  persons,  who  greatly 
admired  his  talents  and  general  character,  and 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
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men  of  the  age,  for  a long  time  had  serious  douhts 
whether  he  was,  in  all  respects,  uncorrupt  in  doc- 
trine. These  douhts,  indeed,  rested  upon  no  good 
foundation ; but  they  were  naturally  enough 
excited  by  the  circumstance,  that,  under  a suspi- 
cion of  heterodoxy,  he  had  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  Methodist  Connexion. 

But  an  evil  of  still  greater  magnitude  was  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Watson’s  retirement.  By  this  act 
he  was  disobedient  to  that  divine  call  to  the  pas- 
toral office  which  he  had  unquestionably  received ; 
and,  like  another  Jonah,  “fled  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  ungodly  remark  of  a Scot- 
tish Professor,  addressed  to  students,  that,  although 
the  Christian  ministry  may  be  “ deemed  gloomy 
and  unpromising,”  yet  it  is  not  to  be  despised,  inas- 
much as  “ the  great  leisure  it  affords,  if  converted 
to  purposes  of  literature,  may  he  rendered  subser- 
vient both  to  fame  and  fortune.”  * Widely  difier- 
ent  from  this  were  the  views  of  the  venerable 
founders  of  the  English  Church;  who  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  sacred  office,  as  to  assume 
that  all  the  true  Ministers  of  Christ  are  specially 
called  by  him  to  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine, 
and  to  take  the  charge  of  his  people.  To  each  of 
her  candidates  for  the  ministry,  therefore,  the  mo- 
mentous question  is  proposed,  “ Do  you  trust  that 
you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  you  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve  God 
for  the  promoting  of  his  glory,  and  the  edifying  of 
his  people  ? ” Mr.  AVesley  and  the  religious  Con- 
nexion established  by  him  have  always  regarded 

* Barron’s  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic,  vol.  i.,  p. 
593. 
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this  divine  call  as  essential  to  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter ; and  hence  the  inquiry  which  forms  a part 
of  their  permanent  discipline,  “ How  shall  we  try 
those  who  think  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  ? ” This  is  a principle  of  great 
practical  importance.  A Minister  who  enters  upon 
his  work,  not  only  under  the  influence  of  pure 
motives,  but  under  the  full  conviction  of  a call 
from  God,  has  the  most  perfect  encouragement  to 
expect  divine  help,  and  at  least  some  degree  of 
success ; while  he  who  has  no  such  conviction,  hut 
has  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  run  before  he  was 
sent,  is  constantly  liable  to  the  paralyzing  appre- 
hension that  he  has  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  labours,  and  therefore  can  only 
“ spend  his  strength  for  nought.”  Having  received 
this  call,  the  Minister  of  Christ  is  not  at  liberty  to 
leave  his  work  at  his  own  option,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  discouragement  whatever.  His 
Master  has  appointed  him  his  sphere  of  labour ; 
and  his  Master  only  can  dismiss  him  from  the 
allotted  service.  “ Through  evil  report,  and 
through  good  report,”  “ in  perils  among  false  bre- 
thren,” and  under  trials  which  unassisted  human 
nature  can  never  sustain,  he  is  to  remember  that 
“a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to 
him”  by  its  Author;  and  that  a “woe”  is 
denounced  against  him  if  he  “ preach  it  not.”  A 
man  who  takes  up  the  Christian  ministry  merely 
as  a profession,  or  in  reference  to  the  acquisition 
of  “ fame  and  fortune,”  of  course  may  lay  it  down 
whenever  he  finds  its  duties  irksome  and  inconve- 
nient ; hut  he  “ whom  his  Lord  hath  made  ruler 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of” 
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evangelical  “ meat  in  due  season,”  is  to  remain  in 
that  office  “ till  his  Lord  shall  come ; ” even  though 
his  “ fellow-servants  should  smite  him  ” in  the  ten- 
derest  part, — his  honour  and  reputation. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  mention  any  ordinary 
Minister,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  who 
had  more  satisfactory  and  decisive  proofs  of  a 
divine  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  than  Mr.  Watson. 
He  was  in  very  early  life  made  a subject  of  deep 
piety ; and  he  possessed  the  requisite  gifts, — powers 
of  elocution,  judgment,  memory,  imagination,  far 
above  the  common  order.  Providence  had  won- 
derfully prepared  his  way.  His  master  gave  him 
his  liberty  under  circumstances  almost  unexampled ; 
fields  of  labour  were  unexpectedly  opened  before 
him,  and  invited  his  cultivation ; he  had  received, 
in  a most  unequivocal  manner,  the  official  sanction 
of  that  branch  of  the  imiversal  church  to  which 
he  belonged ; he  began  to  preach  under  a deep  and 
impressive  sense  of  duty,  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ ; and  the  blessing  of  God  had  so  far  attended 
his  ministrations,  as  to  render  them  successful  in 
the  conversion  of  many  souls  from  the  error  of 
their  way.  In  the  different  Circuits  where  he 
had  laboured,  he  might  have  pointed  to  several 
holy  and  happy  Cliristians,  once  the  slaves  of  error, 
vice,  and  sin,  and  have  said  to  those  who  ques- 
tioned his  credentials,  “ The  seal  of  mine  apostle- 
ship  are  these  in  the  Lord.” 

Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  volun- 
tarily resign  his  ministry,  and  be  guiltless  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Nor  was  such  a step  at  all  neces- 
sary. It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  ever 
preached  erroneous  doctrine ; nor  was  he  informed 
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that  it  was  intended  to  bring  any  direct  accusation 
against  hira.  The  discipline  of  the  body  would 
have  afforded  him  effectual  protection ; and  the 
candour,  the  justice,  the  love  of  his  brethren,  had 
an  appeal  been  made  to  them,  would  have  put  that 
discipline  in  force.  Had  he  only  beckoned  to 
them  in  his  distress,  they  would  have  rallied  round 
him,  and  have  “ brought  forth  his  righteousness  as 
the  noon-day.”  In  this  case,  his  valuable  labours 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  Connexion ; and  he 
would  have  been  mercifully  preserved  from  placing 
himself  in  circumstances  which  often  wrung  his 
heart  with  anguish.  Here  was  his  capital  error. 
His  mind,  conscious  of  its  integrity,  was  wounded 
beyond  endurance  ; and  partly  through  inexperi- 
ence, and  partly  through  temptation  and  resent- 
ment, he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ; and 
the  affecting  record  stands  in  the  Minutes  of  Con- 
ference for  the  year  1801,  “Richard  Watson  has 
desisted  from  travelling  by  his  own  choice.”  In 
reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  say,  “ I only  regret  that  I did  not 
lay  my  case  before  my  brethren,  and  leave  myself 
in  their  hands  a sentiment  which  he  repeated, 
with  considerable  emotion,  within  a few  days  of 
his  death,  when  his  anxious  attention  was  directed 
to  his  past  life,  and  to  its  consequences  in  that 
world  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  itinerant  ministry 
among  the  Methodists,  Mr.  Watson  did  not  con- 
nect himself  with  any  other  body  of  professing 
Christians.  His  views  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
his  personal  predilections,  all  served  to  attach  him 
to  his  old  friends,  whose  religious  assemblies  he 
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still  frequented,  and  whose  pulpits  he  occasionally 
occupied.  Among  them  he  had  received  his  reli- 
gious impressions ; in  happy  intercourse  with  them 
he  had  spent  the  entire  period  of  his  Christian 
life;  and  his  heart  and  judgment  still  clave  to 
them  as  the  objects  of  his  affection  and  confidence. 
That  he  might  have  been  restored  to  his  place  in 
the  body,  had  the  requisite  means  been  employed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Unhappily,  no  generous 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  meet  his 
lingering  attachment  to  the  Connexion.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  were  at  a distance,  and  were 
probably  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed ; the  fault  which  he  had 
hastily  committed  in  forsaking  his  work  appears  to 
have  rendered  inexorable  the  friends  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  surrounded ; and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, he  met  with  open  and  marked  disrespect.  In 
the  mean  while,  his  mind  was  far  from  being  at 
rest : he  felt  that  he  had  left  the  path  of  duty ; 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  retrace  his  steps  ; his  spiritual  enjoyments  were 
in  a great  measure  lost ; and,  although  his  moral 
conduct  was  unimpeachable,  as  a man  of  God  he 
was  shorn  of  his  strength.  Direct  religious  inter- 
course with  his  Christian  friends  was  at  length 
discontinued ; and  even  his  attendance  upon  public 
worship  for  a few  months  was  irregular.  Pie 
laboured  with  exemplary  diligence  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  as  a means  of  honest  subsist- 
ence ; but  nothing  prospered  in  his  hands.  All 
his  powers  of  ingenuity  were  put  in  requisition ; 
but  he  was  baffled  at  every  point : for  a merciful 
Providence  designed  him  for  a higher  service  than 
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that  which  he  had  chosen ; and  would  not  snflFer 
him  to  bury  his  fine  talents  in  secular  cares.  The 
subject  is  too  serious  in  itself,  and  was  connected 
with  too  many  distressing  feelings  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Watson,  or  it  might  provoke  a smile  to  see  a 
man  possessed  of  mental  abilities  which  would 
ultimately  enable  him  to  soar  with  Milton  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  to  accompany  such  men  as 
Butler  and  Locke  in  their  most  profound  and 
original  thinkings, — a man  whose  powers  as  a 
Theologian  and  a Preacher  have  been  rarely 
equalled, — assuming  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
tradesman  in  a small  market-town.  So  humbled 
are  the  noblest  minds,  when  they  cease  to  act 
under  the  divine  authority  and  direction ! At  this 
period  Mr.  Watson  was  happy  in  his  marriage,  hut 
in  nothing  else ; and  on  some  occasions  the 
uphraidings  of  his  conscience,  because  he  had  laid 
aside  the  ministry,  to  which  he  had  been  called 
and  solemnly  set  apart,  were  overwhelming. 
Once,  in  particular,  when  travelling  alone,  between 
Redditch  and  Birmingham,  on  a journey  of  business, 
his  feelings  of  regret  and  compunction  rose  to 
agony ; and  he  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
misery  of  a lost  soul  could  scarcely  be  more  intense 
than  that  which  he  experienced. 

In  this  state  his  first  concern  was  to  regain  his 
spirituality  of  mind.  His  late  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Henshaw,  was  a zealous  Local  Preacher  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion ; and  wfith  a reference 
to  his  own  personal  salvation,  Mr.  Watson  was 
induced  to  imite  himself  to  a small  society  belong- 
ing to  that  religious  community,  at  Hemington, 
an  agricultural  village,  about  a mile  from  Castle- 
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Donnington.  His  conduct  from  this  time  excites 
a high  opinion  of  his  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 
The  Leader  of  the  class  was  a farmer  s labourer, 
of  plain  manners,  and  humble  capacity ; and  the 
other  members  were  mostly  of  the  same  rank  in 
society.  The  class  met  on  the  evening  of  a week- 
day ; and,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  his  attend- 
ance was  punctual  and  regular.  Seldom  was  he 
known  to  be  absent.  He  was  indeed  generally 
the  first  in  attendance,  often  unlocked  the  door, 
and  opened  the  shutters  of  the  little  chapel,  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  and  got  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  meeting.  It  was 
observed  by  those  who  met  in  the  same  class,  that 
his  religious  improvement  was  very  rapid.  His 
1 piety  soon  regained  its  wonted  ardour  and  stahil- 

' ity ; and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  requested 

; to  officiate  as  a Local  Preacher  among  his  new 

I friends.  With  this  request  he  readily  complied  ; 

no  compromise  of  principle  being  required ; as  the 
i'i  Methodist  New  Connexion  hold  the  theological 

tenets  which  are  entertained  by  the  Wesleyan 
body.  His  preaching  was  generally  approved  ; he 
was  introduced  to  persons  of  respectability  and 
influence  in  the  community  with  which  he  was  now 
united ; and  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  become  an 
Itinerant  Preacher  among  them.  To  this  he  promptly 
acceded ; and  it  is  impossible  for  language  to 
express  the  joyous  feelings  with  which  he  resumed 
the  labours  of  the  regular  ministry  after  this  pain- 
ful interval.  He  was  requested,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  go  to  the  Manchester  Circuit  to  supply 
the  place  of  another  Preacher ; and  on  receiving 
this  appointment,  with  a bounding  heart  he 
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hastened  to  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  Scarcely 
could  he  have  shown  more  alacrity,  had  he  been 
for  years  an  imprisoned  exile,  who  had  just 
regained  his  liberty,  and  was  returning  to  his 
kindred  and  home.  The  exercise  of  his  ministry 
was  the  grand  object  to  which  his  mind  was 
now  directed.  With  the  principles  and  details  of 
church  government  his  acquaintance  was  very 
limited;  as  he  had  never  seriously  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  nor  felt  any  interest  in  it. 
He  saw  nothing  in  the  discipline  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion to  hinder  him  from  becoming  a Minister  in 
that  community  ; especially  as  the  financial 
regulations  adopted  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  affect- 
ing him  as  a married  man  with  two  children,  and 
other  causes,  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  re- 
admission in  that  quarter ; otherAvise  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  preferred  a 
union  with  his  old  friends.  It  is  a permanent 
honour  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  to  have 
been  a means  of  rescuing  him  from  obscurity  and 
sorrow ; and  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  those  talents  by  which  multitudes  of 
mankind  have  been  instructed  and  edified,  and 
which  are  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  Con- 
nexion, according  to  all  human  probability,  he 
must  have  sunk  under  an  overwhelming  load  of 
distress  and  obloquy. 

On  his  admission  into  the  New  Connexion  Mr. 
Watson  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  doctrinal  views,  after  a very  strict 
examination,  with  reference  to  his  alleged  hetero- 
doxy; but  on  the  subject  of  church  government, 
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concerning  which  he  knew  and  cared  little,  no 
questions  whatever  were  proposed  to  him.  He 
arrived  in  Manchester  in  the  autumn  of  1803; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  reside  at  Stock- 
port.  As  he  left  the  Hinckley  Circuit  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  he  was  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  unemployed  in  the  regular  duties  of  the 
ministry : a period  of  his  life  during  which  he  was 
taught  many  important  lessons,  but  upon  which  he 
could  never  look  with  pleasure.  He  had  main- 
tained a high  reputation  before  the  world,  for 
uprightness  and  integrity ; but  it  was  a blank  in 
his  history  as  a Minister  of  Christ.  The  entire 
case  is  highly  monitory.  It  is  calculated  to  teach 
young  Ministers  caution  and  self-diffidence;  and 
their  seniors,  who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  to 
watch  over  them  with  fidelity  and  kindness.  Had 
the  Methodist  Connexion  made  provision  for  his 
theological  training,  before  he  was  sent  into  a 
Circuit  as  an  Itinerant  Preacher,  it  was  Mr.  Wat- 
sons full  conviction  that  he  should  have  escaped 
the  evils  into  which  he  fell ; and  that  his  personal 
comfort  and  public  usefulness  would  have  suffered 
no  interruption.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his 
heart  yearned  over  the  young  men  who  are 
appointed  to  study  and  preach  without  adequate 
instruction  and  guidance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  Stockport  Mr.  Watson  was  not  only  re- 
spected by  his  own  people,  but  also  lived  on  terms 
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of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  Methodists  of  the 
■Wesleyan  Connexion.  They  admired  his  spirit, 
abilities,  and  knowledge,  and  were  highly  gratified 
with  his  visits.  During  his  stay  in  that  town,  the 
Wesleyan  society  there  was  agitated  by  a dispute 
respecting  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
public  worship  of  God;  and  Mr.  Watson  was 
induced  to  write  a satire  upon  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  parties,  which  was  printed,  and  put 
into  circulation.  Some  of  the  rebukes  contained 
in  this  small  and  ephemeral  publication  were  duly 
merited ; others  are  totally  inapplicable,  being 
founded  in  mistake,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  mis- 
information. This  is  the  case  especially  in  what  is 
said  concerning  the  decision  of  the  Conference  in 
regard  of  the  contending  parties.  It  is  also  just  to 
say,  that,  as  the  writer  belonged  to  another  com- 
munity, and  was  not  immediately  interested  in  the 
questions  at  issue,  it  would  have  been  more  seemly 
if  he  had  forborne  to  interfere.  The  tract  was 
smart  and  clever,  and  afforded  amusement  to  witty 
people,  at  the  expense  of  an  erring  individual,  and 
of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was  sanctioned  and 
supported  ; and  the  design  of  it  was  praiseworthy. 
It  was  intended  to  expose  an  evil  of  very  serious 
magnitude, — the  immoderate  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship  ; yet  its  moral  effect  was 
not  good,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position. The  style  was  an  imitation  of  the  histo- 
rical books  of  the  Old  Testament : and  therefore 
presented  an  example  of  that  levity  which  connects 
the  most  sacred  things  with  ridicule ; the  practice 
of  which  is  equally  condemned  by  piety  and  good 
taste.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
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Watson  had  a deep  conviction  of  the  evil  of  such 
sallies  of  perverted  ingenuity;  and  no  man  was 
more  free  from  all  approaches  to  them,  both  in  his 
writings  and  conversation. 

When  Mr.  Watson  had  become  a regular 
Preacher  in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  his 
general  approval  of  the  discipline  and  order  of  that 
body  might  he  expected  to  follow,  as  a matter  of 
course.  He  had  entered  it  with  an  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  because 
its  theological  creed  was  in  full  accordance  with 
his  own ; but  as  an  honest  man  he  was  also  bound 
to  conform  to  its  usages  himself,  and  to  enforce 
the  same  conformity  on  others.  It  is  no  just 
reflection  upon  him  to  say,  that,  immediately  after 
his  ofiicial  connexion  with  that  body,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  daily  intercourse  with 
its  members,  he  was  led  to  entertain  their  views, 
even  before  he  had  deeply  studied  the  principles  of 
church-government,  or  had  witnessed,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  the  practical  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  adopted. 

On  his  restoration  to  the  full  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  his  mind  was  in  a great  measure 
at  rest ; and  he  soon  recovered  his  wonted;  cheer- 
fulness.  He  applied  himself  to  study  with  a dili- 
gence and  an  ardour  almost  peculiar  to  himself ; 
and  his  “ profiting  appeared  unto  all.”  His  habits 
were  sociable ; his  conversation  was  lively,  instruct- 
ive, and  greatly  admired ; and  his  preaching  often 
displayed  a vigour  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  gave  strong  indications  of  future  eminence. 
Among  other  means  of  usefulness,  he  sometimes 
practised  himself  in  literary  composition,  with  a 
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reference  to  publication ; and  his  name  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion,  as  a contributor  to  that  work. 

His  first  communication  was  a memoir  of  Mr. 

William  Bradbury,  of  Manchester ; and  the 
second,  an  account  of  John  Cash,  of  Warford,  in 
Cheshire;  both  of  which  were  published  in  the 
year  1805,  and  are  written  with  elegance  and 
spirit.  The  subjects  of  these  biographical  sketches 
had  both  belonged  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  in  union 
with  which  they  had  obtained  “ the  faith  of  God’s 
elect.”  They  had  separated  from  their  religious 
friends  in  the  division  of  1798;  and,  of  course,  it 
became  their  biographer,  not  only  to  relate  that 
fact,  but  also  the  motives  by  which  they  were  . 

actuated.  These  motives  are  stated  in  a cursory  llj 

manner,  but  yet  so  as  to  imply  a censure  upon  the 
discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Coimexion.  This  was 
unavoidable ; and  supposing  Mr.  Watson  to  have 
concurred  in  that  censure,  no  candid  person  would 
attach  to  him  any  serious  blame,  considering  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation.  With  him  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  two  systems  of  church-govern- 
ment must,  at  that  time,  have  been  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion ; and  that  opinion  could  only  be 
formed  on  very  limited  knowledge  and  observation, 
and  under  circumstances  strongly  calculated  to 
bias  the  judgment.  But  the  fact  is,  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  either  Mr.  Bradbury, 
or  John  Cash,  in  the  year  1798;  and  the  history 
of  their  secession  from  the  Wesleyan  body  was 
supplied  by  their  respective  friends;  Mr.  Watsons 
task  being  that  of  preparing  for  publication  the 
documents  w'hich  were  put  into  his  hands.  His 
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design  was  not  so  much  to  state  liis  own  opinions, 
as  those  of  the  men  concerning  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing. This  is  his  own  account  of  the  affair,  as  will 
appear  from  a letter  in  a subsequent  part  of  these 
- memoirs,  written  by  him  when  he  was  accused  of 
abandoning  his  former  principles  after  his  return  to 
the  Connexion  in  which  he  was  originally  nurtured, 
and  in  which  he  spent  the  happiest  and  most 
useful  part  of  his  life. 

The  following  introduction  to  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Bradbury  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  justness  of  the 
sentiment  it  contains,  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  it  is  written : — “ One  of  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  may  be  drawn 
from  its  influence  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  those  who  cordially  embrace  its  doctrines,  and 
wholly  submit  themselves  to  its  discipline.  If  it 
reclaims  them  from  the  practice  of  vice,  if  it  sub- 
dues the  unruly  passions,  if  it  implants  virtuous 
and  holy  affections  in  the  human  breast,  if  it 
sweetens  the  tempers,  and  purges  away  the  dregs 
of  envy,  malice,  and  self-love,  rendering  a man  not 
only  pious  towards  God,  but  also  kind  and  bene- 
volent to  his  fellow-men ; then  it  achieves  a con- 
quest which  manifestly  proves  that  it  is  attended 
with  a divine  and  supernatural  energy ; inasmuch 
as  the  whole  of  human  power  and  reason  have 
frequently  been  exerted,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
sane  objects,  without  effect. 

“Thanks  he  to  God,  that  Christianity  never 
was,  nor  is  at  present,  destitute  of  this  evidence. 
Time,  which  works  mighty  changes  in  things  ter- 
restrial, cannot  change  or  destroy  the  influence  of 
religion ; for,  like  its  glorious  Author,  it  is  ‘ the 
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same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.’  If  the  first 
Christians  could  say,  ‘ We  have  our  conversation  in 
the  world  in  purity,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suffer- 
ing, in  gentleness,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  word 
of  truth,  in  the  power  of  God,  with  the  armour  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left;’ 
we  trust  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  select  a 
number  of  living  characters,  of  whom  the  same 
things  might  justly  be  affirmed.  Bad  as  society  is, 
there  is  not  so  great  a paucity  of  moral  virtue,  but 
that  in  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  we  can  point 
out  one  and  another  who  do  honour  to  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  by  example,  as  well  as  precept, 
recommend  their  religion  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 

“ Some  of  those  worthies  we  have  the  happiness 
to  number  amongst  our  present  acquaintance  and 
friends ; and  our  recollection  will  furnish  us  with 
others,  in  whose  friendship  we  once  shared,  whose 
knowledge  instructed  us,  and  whose  example  fired 
us  with  holy  emulation.  They  are  now  with  God ; 
they  have  left  us  for  a season  ; but  their  memories 
are  still  precious  to  us,  and  their  virtues  are 
engraven  upon  our  hearts.” 

That  Mr.  Watson  still  considered  the  ministerial 
office,  with  its  peculiar  responsibilities  and  duties, 
as  a standing  ordinance  in  the  church  of  God,  and 
not  to  be  modified  and  contemned  by  the  caprice 
of  unruly  men,  is  manifest  from  the  following 
remarks  respecting  John  Cash,  and  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  which  he  had  adopted 
“Warmly  as  he  was  attached  to  it,  he  did  not 
consider  it  as  designed  to  degrade  the  Ministers 
of  Christ  from  that  authority  and  influence  which 
the  very  nature  of  their  office  supposes,  or  as 
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giving  a licence  to  captiousness,  self-will,  and 
unsubmission  to  rule  and  order  in  the  people.” 

In  the  year  1804  Mr.  Watsons  name  appears  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  New-Connexion  Conference; 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  travelled  one  year.  In 
1805  he  was  made  assistant  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
ference : a mark  of  respect  which  was  never  shown 
by  that  body  to  any  other  Preacher  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  itinerancy. 

The  next  production  of  Mr.  Watsons  pen  was  a 
sermon ; the  first  pulpit  discourse  that  he  ever 
prepared  for  publication.  The  subject  was  Reli- 
gious Meditation ; and  the  text,  “ And  Isaac  went 
out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide.” 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63.)  It  was  inserted  in  the  Magazine 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  in  an  early  part 
of  the  year  1806 ; and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  abilities  and  piety  of  the  writer.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons ; and  is 
at  once  judicious,  eloquent,  and  devout.  While 
this  discourse  was  passing  through  the  press,  he 
preached  a sermon  in  Stockport,  in  behalf  of  the 
Sunday-school  connected  with  the  chapel  in  which 
he  regularly  ministered.  The  congregation  was  so 
impressed  with  the  sentiments  of  this  discourse  as 
to  request  that  it  might  be  printed.  He  complied 
with  their  wishes ; and  sent  it  forth  into  the 
world  under  the  title  of  “ A Sermon  preached  at 
Mount-Tabor  Chapel,  Stockport,  March  9,  1806; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Sunday-school.” 
It  contains  passages  of  considerable  force  and 
beauty ; and  the  whole  presents  strong  indications 
of  that  philosophic  cast  of  thought,  and  of  those 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  by  which  he 
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was  SO  distinguislied  in  the  subsequent  years  of  his 
life.  Considering  the  religious  education  of  the 
poor  as  a work  of  patriotism,  the  Preacher  says, 
“We  love  our  country.  It  is  endeared  to  us  by 
considerations  the  most  important.  It  is  endeared 
to  us  by  its  government.  Property  is  respected ; 
life  is  sacred ; liberty  is  secured.  It  is  endeared 
to  us  by  its  privileges.  ‘ The  Lord  hath  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation.’  It  is  endeared  to  us  by  its 
religion.  Its  religion  is  Christian ; the  religion  of 
the  cross ; the  religion  of  love  and  charity.  It  is 
endeared  to  us  by  the  character  of  its  inhabitants : 
mild,  humane,  friendly,  and  benevolent.  Would 
to  God  we  could  also  say,  it  is  endeared  to  us  by 
its  morality.  Here  we  must  hesitate.  We  are  a 
foolish  people,  and  unwise,  and  have  ill-requited 
the  Lord  our  God. 

“ To  what,  then,  ought  patriotism  to  he 
directed  ? It  has  secured  our  civil  rights ; it  has 
organized  our  armies ; it  has  rendered  our  navy 
invincible ; it  has  extended  our  commerce,  and 
enlarged  our  dominions;  hut  there  is  yet  one 
object  to  he  accomplished,  without  which,  well- 
appointed  armies,  an  invincible  navy,  extended 
commerce,  and  enlarged  dominion,  will  add  little 
to  our  dignity,  our  happiness,  or  our  real  strength ; 
— I mean,  the  correction  of  our  morals.  Immo- 
rality and  irreligion  as  certainly  dry  up  the 
resources  of  a nation,  and  hasten  its  dovmfal,  as  a 
worm  at  the  root  of  the  finest  plant  will  cause  it  to 
fade,  to  wither,  and  to  die.  Wickedness  arms 
God  against  us ; and  if  he  ‘ speak  concerning  a 
nation,  to  pluck  up  and  to  destroy,’  no  counsels, 
however  wise,  no  plans,  however  judicious,  no 
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exertions,  however  vigorous,  can  avert  the  sen- 
tence. ‘Righteousness  exalteth  a nation;’  and 
every  endeavour  to  promote  it  is  patriotic.  In  this 
view  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  patriotic ; the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  vice  and  immorality 
is  patriotic ; the  support  of  Sunday  -schools  is 
patriotic.  From  the  latter,  much  may  be  expected 
towards  national  reformation.  Their  good  effects 
are  already  obvious ; and  when  they  shall  have 
become  more  general,  these  will  become  more 
striking.  Here,  then,  is  a work  worthy  of  your 
patriotism.  Hasten  to  counteract  vice  by  the 
inculcation  of  virtue ; to  prevent  the  destructive 
effects  of  ignorance  by  instruction;  to  purify 
society,  by  purging  the  elementary  parts  of  which 
it  is  to  he  composed  from  corrupting  principles  and 
vicious  propensities.  Your  endeavours  will  not 
strike  by  their  splendour,  and  raise  hope  by  the 
boldness  of  enterprise : yet  they  will  not  be  less 
effectual ; but,  like  the  secret,  silent  influences  of 
the  spring,  they  will  penetrate  and  vivify  society ; 
it  will  bud  and  blossom,  and  fill  the  whole  land 
with  fruit.” 

About  this  time  Mr.  Watson  addressed  a letter 
to  Mr.  Edmondson,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
happily  and  advantageously  associated  in  the 
Leicester  Circuit  some  years  before.  It  exhibits, 
in  a striking  light,  the  feelings  with  which  he  con- 
templated his  former  attachments,  and  proves  that 
his  generous  affection  for  his  old  friends  had  not 
been  extinguished  by  the  new  connexions  into 
which  he  had  been  unexpectedly  thrown.  The 
following  is  an  extract : — 

“ Whilst  I write  this,  the  remembrance  of  our 
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former  friendsliip  rushes  into  my  mind.  But  the 
social  intercourse,  the  friendly  interchange  of 
thought,  the  joint  pursuit  of  truth,  are  no  more ! 
In  the  midst  of  many  changes,  under  the  pressure 
of  many  bereavements,  what  has  most  affected  me 
is  the  loss  of  my  friends.  Have  I deserved  it  ? I 
have  often  said  to  myself,  ‘ It  is  true,  I have  been 
surrounded  with  the  mists  of  calumny  and  detrac- 
tion ; my  conduct,  my  principles,  my  intentions 
have  been  scrupulously  examined ; — no  : they 

have  been  presumed  upon,  and ; but  this  is 

my  consolation,  that,  though  many  of  my  friends, 
looking  at  me  through  a factitious  medium,  saw 
me  distorted  and  preposterous,  I have  not  sacri- 
ficed one  generous  thought  at  the  shrine  of  resent- 
ment ; and  it  gives  me  the  highest  pleasure,  that 
there  is  a time  approaching,  when,  in  a state  more 
congenial  to  the  happiness  of  man,  the  operations 
of  benevolence  will  be  unobstructed  by  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  mark  the  imbecility,  as  they 
increase  the  misery,  of  the  present.’  ” 

At  this  period  Mr.  Watson  laboured  as  a Minis- 
ter of  Christ  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal ; and  was 
much  respected  for  his  personal  virtues  and  piety, 
and  for  his  admirable  ministry.  Though  his 
health  was  never  vigorous,  and  occasionally  very 
delicate,  like  his  divine  Master  he  often  preached 
in  the  open  air,  particularly  at  Stockport,  seeking  in 
order  that  he  might  save  the  lost.  Several  persons 
attended  his  preaching,  who  refused  to  unite  in 
church-fellowship  with  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians ; and  with  a special  reference  to  their  case, 
he  preached  three  sermons  in  succession  at  Stock- 
port,  on  the  duty  and  advantages  of  Christian 
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communion.  In  Manchester  he  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  formed  some  cordial  and  permanent 
friendships,  particularly  with  the  Messrs.  Faulkner, 
father  and  son ; and  with  Mr.  Absalom  Watkin ; 
with  whom,  for  many  years,  he  carried  on  an 
improving  and  affectionate  correspondence. 

Among  other  works  which  Mr.  Watson  carefully 
studied  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  Stackhouse’s 
Body  of  Divinity;  a large  folio  volume  of  great 
research,  and  of  an  argumentative  character,  com- 
piled principally  from  the  writings  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Divines.  A copy  of  this  work  has  been 
preserved,  with  manuscript  notes,  which  are  dated 
“ Stockport,  Cheshire,”  some  of  which  display  con- 
siderable acuteness.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  habits  of  attention,  a few  specimens  may  be 
given.  In  p.  44  Stackhouse  mentions  the  opinion, 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  coeval  with  mankind  ; 
and  that  the  substance  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
transmitted,  in  verse,  to  Moses,  through  the 
antediluvian  ages.  He  then  remarks,  “ This  can 
hardly  be  a probable  conjecture,  because  it  is 
scarce  conceivable  how  men  could  have  lost  the 
sense  of  religion  so  totally,  as  we  find  they  did, 
had  there  been  any  standing  records  of  it  at  that 
time.”  To  this  Mr.  Watson  replies,  “Why  not? 
when  we  find  the  Jews,  in  after-ages,  with  the  law 
in  their  hands,  falling  into  as  gross  idolatry.” 

At  p.  282,  Stackhouse  suggests,  “ that  the 
parley  between  the  serpent  and  Eve  might  have 
been  of  long  continuance,  though  it  is  briefly  set 
down  by  Moses  ; ” an  opinion  for  which  he  assigns 
several  reasons.  Mr.  Watson  observes,  “ A sub- 
ject of  no  importance  at  all ; but  these  remarks  are 
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certainly  forcible.  For,  evil  being  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  their  nature,  there  must  needs 
have  been  very  strong  temptations  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  will  to  obedience ; and 
these  temptations  must  first  become  familiar,  by 
being  often  repeated,  to  remove  that  disgust  which 
they  at  first  sight  were  likely  to  create.  Some 
time  they  must  have  had  to  operate  upon  the  pas- 
sions, unless  we  suppose  Eve  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise,  which  is  not  at  all  probable.” 

Stackhouse  proposes,  p.  289,  a number  of  ques- 
tions respecting  God’s  permission  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  with  suggestions  of  means  by  which  it 
might  have  been  prevented.  Mr.  Watson  writes, 
“The  best  answer  to  such  queries  is.  Here  is  a 
fact,  which  cannot  be  disproved.  Man  is  fallen. 
The  whys  and  the  wherefores  belong  not  to  us, 
but  to  God.  ‘ Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?”’ 

In  reference  to  the  theory  mentioned  by  Stack- 
house,  that  there  was  something  physically  delete- 
rious in  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  that  death  was 
therefore  a natural  consequence  of  eating  it ; Mr. 
Watson  says,  “Either  mans  body  depended  upon 
the  divine  power  for  its  incorruptibility,  or  upon 
the  application  of  some  natural  means,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life.  If  on  the  former,  then  no  kind 
of  aliment  could  affect  its  constitution ; if  upon 
the  latter,  the  withdrawing  of  the  means  wmuid  of 
itself  be  sufiicient  to  account  for  its  dissolution. 
But  this  is  very  doubtful.” 

Stackhouse  says,  p.  574,  “ This  was  the  natural 
effect  of  sin  in  all  ages,  that  it,  filling  men’s  minds 
with  dreadful  apprehensions  of  God,  and  making 
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them  afraid  to  approach  him  of  themselves,  drove 
them  to  the  necessity  either  of  giving  off  all  inter- 
course with  him,  or  of  finding  out  some  other  to 
make  intercession  for  them  ; and  this  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  first  institution  of  demon 
worship  among  the  Gentiles.”  Mr.  Watson 
remarks,  “I  do  not  think  that  this  accounts  for 
demon  worship.  Did  not  men  become  gross  in 
their  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  and  give  to 
God  a far-distant  locality ; and  then  invent  these 
imaginary  beings  to  act,  not  only  as  intercessors, 
but  as  messengers  betwixt  them  and  the  far-distant 
gods?” 

These  hasty  memoranda  are  not  given  as  the 
mature  thoughts  of  Mr.  AYatson,  or  as  in  every 
instance  solving  the  dif&culties  to  which  they  refer ; 
but  to  show  the  habit  of  strict  investigation  which 
he  had  formed.  He  wisely  read,  not  to  fill  his 
mind  with  indigested  notions,  “ but  to  weigh  and 
consider.”  The  happy  consequences  of  this  course 
became  increasingly  manifest  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  He  became  an  example  of  extensive  and 
well-digested  reading. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1806  Mr.  Watson 
removed  from  the  Manchester  Circuit  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  stationed  alone.  Here  he  was 
placed  in  a situation  highly  favourable  to  that 
mental  cultivation  upon  which  his  heart  was  bent. 
His  pastoral  duties  were  very  limited.  He  had 
regularly  to  supply  one  small  chapel  in  the  town ; 
and  this  was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  official  duty 
that  devolved  upon  him ; for  with  this  chapel 
scarcely  any  Circuit  was  connected.  A large  pro- 
portion of  his  time  was  therefore  at  his  own  dis- 
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posal ; and  how  well  he  improved  it,  his  subsequent 
ministry  and  writings  amply  demonstrate.  This 
was  a very  important  era  in  Mr.  Watsons  life; 
for  his  residence  in  Liverpool  greatly  tended  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  as  a public  man.  Here 
some  of  his  most  valued  and  lasting  friendships 
were  formed ; he  had  access  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions ; books  on  all  subjects  were 
within  his  reach ; and  he  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  men  of  learning  and  intelligence.  At  the 
same  time  his  preaching  excited  considerable 
attention ; and  Christians  of  various  denomina- 
tions, particularly  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  both 
Preachers  and  private  individuals,  were  often 
found  assembled  round  his  pulpit,  listening  with 
emotion  to  a ministry  equally  original,  evangelical, 
and  impressive. 

The  following  letters  were  written  during  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Liverpool.  They 
illustrate  his  personal  history,  and  show  that  his 
correspondence  was  affectionate  and  instructive. 
Before  his  appointment  to  Liverpool  he  spent  about 
a month  in  that  town,  taking  Wigan  on  his  way, 
where  he  stayed  a Sabbath.  Mr.  John  Faulkner, 
one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
write,  at  that  time  was  a lively  young  man,  well 
disposed,  but  not  decidedly  pious ; and  hence  the 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Watson’s  manner  of  address 
to  him.  He  recommends  to  him  true  religion 
under  the  name  of  “virtue;”  and  attempts  to 
draw  his  attention  to  subjects  of  infinite  import- 
ance by  means  of  topics  somewhat  light  and 
amusing. 
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TO  MR.  THOMAS  FAULKNER,  DENTIST, 
MANCHESTER. 


Liverpool,  July  2d,  1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

By  another  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  human 
vicissitude,  I am  found  in  Liverpool ; and  as  I am 
unwilling  to  believe  that  my  friends  are  so  per- 
fectly uninterested  as  not  to  wish  to  know  how  as 
well  as  where  I am,  I have  sat  down  to  scribble 
four  epistles  for  one  post.  The  air  of  this  place  I 
found,  for  the  - first  four  or  five  days,  to  be  ex- 
tremely piercing.  I was  unwell ; and  my  hard- 
belaboured  lungs  “ shot  pangs,  strange  pangs  ; and, 
as  I thought,  prophetic  of  their  end.”  I thank 
God,  however,  that  they  proved  to  he  of  a more 
assimilating  nature  than  I apprehended ; and  the 
air  and  they  appear  to  have  entered  into  a closer 
alliance,  and  more  strict  terms  of  friendship.  I 
have  bathed,  and  it  has  been  beneficial ; I walk 
along  the  shore,  and  enjoy  the  double  advantage 
of  solitude  and  exercise,  meditation  and  animal 
refreshment.  Could  I transplant  my  old  friends  to 
Liverpool,  or  the  advantages  of  Liverpool  to  my 
old  friends,  I should  think  myself  the  happiest 
man  on  earth ; but  “ shall  it  he  as  thou  wilt  ? ” 
Nature  has  not  formed  me  in  one  of  those  rugged 
moulds,  nor  of  those  rigid  materials,  which  cannot 
relax  and  feel.  I have  felt  most  sensibly  my  sepa- 
ration from  that  little  chosen  hand  with  whom  I 
have  spent  so  many  hours  of  improvement  and 
pleasure.  The  remembrance  is  equally  painful  and 
pleasing;  and  it  is  painful  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure.  I should  think  worse  of  myself  if  I did 
not  feel,  though  I have  felt  more  than  I expected. 
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There  are  many  fibres  which  entwine  themselves 
insensibly  about  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of 
which  we  do  not  even  suspect,  till  the  whole  is 
broken  by  entire  separation,  and  every  one  bears 
its  proportion  of  pain.  But  God  will  not  condemn 
the  softness  of  the  heart ; the  milder  strokes  of 
tender  nature.  He  is  love  ; and  he  commands  the 
heart  that  loves  him  to  love  the  brethren  too. 

My  situation  is  in  every  respect  comfortable ; 
and  I doubt  not  will  remain  so.  I thank  God  for 
an  increasing  attachment  in  my  own  mind  to  his 
religion  and  to  his  work.  He  is  my  God,  and  I 
will  exalt  him. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  FAULKNER. 


! 


Liverpool,  Sept.  13ih,  1806. 

My  dear  Lad, 

You  desire  me  to  write  you  a long  letter.  I 
will,  though  I should  tire  your  patience.  But  I 
will  not  fill  it  with  trifles,  because  I have  too 
much  attachment  to  you ; and  you  have  too 
much  good  sense  to  desire  it.  You  are  now  in  the 
most  important  stage  of  life.  You  occupy  the 
anxieties,  and  inherit  the  warmest  wishes,  of  your 
friends.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire  that 
knowledge,  to  form  those  principles,  to  engrave 
that  character  upon  your  mind,  which  shall  favour 
your  entrance  into  life,  and  direct  you  with  safety 
through  it.  To  neglect  in  the  morning  of  life 
those  pursuits  for  which  it  is  given,  is  to  put  off 
that  which  the  space  betwixt  noon  and  night  may 
not  be  found  sufficient  to  accomplish.  It  is,  at 
least,  to  throw  our  greatest  business  into  disorder, 
and  to  place  the  highest  interests,  and  the  most 
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important  engagements,  in  a situation  which  can 
only,  at  the  best,  afford  the  probability  of  security 
and  accomplishment. 

There  are  two  objects  to  w'hich  your  attention 
is  imperatively  called, — knowledge  and  virtue ; 
children  of  the  same  parent,  inseparable  compa- 
nions, and  mutual  helpers  of  the  happiness  of  man. 
The  importance  and  value  of  the  first  I need 
not  attempt  to  prove.  “ That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge,  it  is  not  good,”  and  that  none  but  fools 
love  folly,  are  positions  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  which  neither  you  nor  I shall  question. 
Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  the  support 
of  its  vigour,  and  the  parent  of  its  growth.  There 
is  a capacity  of  improvement  in  the  human  intel- 
lect, of  which  the  more  we  avail  ourselves,  the 
greater  amplitude  and  greatness  of  soul  we  ac- 
quire ; the  more  we  honour  God  by  the  improve- 
ment of  his  gifts ; the  more  real  dignity  we  asso- 
ciate wdth  our  characters  ; the  more  worthy  we  are 
of  the  appellations  of  rational  and  immortal ; and 
the  better  are  we  fitted  for  every  useful  purpose  in 
life.  The  objects  of  human  knowledge,  however, 
being  almost  infinite,  we  must  select  those  w’hich 
our  time  and  opportunity  place  within  our  reach  ; 
taking  care  that  whatever  we  fix  upon,  it  shall  be 
capable  of  affording  us  solid  and  useful  informa- 
tion. Have  you  not  seen  with  disgust,  a pert, 
two-legged  animal,  miscalled  a man,  on  whom  a 
decent  education  has  been  thrown  away,  or  its 
effects  been  annihilated  by  a passion  for  novel-read- 
ing ? His  imagination,  heated  by  fiction,  and,  like 
a balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air,  ascending  the 
ibgher  in  proportion  as  the  solidity  of  judgment  is 
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separated  from  it,  he  acts  a contemptible  and 
romantic  part  in  common  life ; he  offends  by  his 
ceaseless  loquacity ; he  insults  by  his  ignorance ; 
he  becomes  intolerable,  because  he  burlesques  and 
caricatures  human  nature.  Sensible  conversation 
is  to  such  a being  insipid  ; sober-minded  men  con- 
stitute a company  irksome  and  repulsive ; he  glit- 
ters, but  does  not  shine ; he  tattles,  but  does 
not  talk ; his  stage  is  the  tea-table,  and  his  audi- 
ence love-sick  lasses.  It  is  well,  however,  if  he 
stops  short  of  egregious  vices  ; if  he  learns  not  the 
vices  of  the  heroes  of  novel  and  romance,  and  for- 
gets their  virtues  ; if  he  has  not  learned  to  puzzle 
right  and  varnish  wrong  ; to  blaspheme  God,  and  to 
ridicule  his  laws  ; to  join  hollowness  to  pretended 
friendship,  and  to  debase  love  by  sensuality. 
With  the  names  of  honour,  friendship,  and  virtue 
on  his  lips,  he  is  base,  treacherous,  and  licentious. 
From  reading  of  this  kind,  little  is  to  be  gained 
but  sponginess  of  intellect,  pertness  of  demeanour, 
and  an  unnatural  character.  Is  the  real  world  so 
barren  of  incident,  that  we  must  create  an  ideal 
one  to  furnish  it  ? Is  man  as  he  is  so  barren  a 
subject  of  speculation,  that  we  must  contemplate 
him  as  a faultless  or  faulty  monster  that  the  world 
never  saw  ? Are  paintings  after  nature  so  scarce, 
or,  rather,  is  it  so  difficult  to  find  originals,  that  we 
must  ever  laugh  at  the  daubing  of  a caricature  ? 
Are  the  calm,  tranquil  scenes  of  nature,  or  the 
steady,  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  so  unin- 
teresting, that  the  magic  of  romance  must  ever  and 
anon  conjure  up  exaggerated  pictures  of  beauty  or 
of  horror,  and  the  pen  of  invention  be  continually 
forging  surprising  events,  and  unexpected  catastro- 
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phes?  Are  the  common  means  of  information 
established  by  the  appointed  law  of  our  nature,  so 
defective,  or  has  truth  ceased  to  speak  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  reason,  that  we  must  learn  nothing, 
never  hear  her  charming  voice,  but  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  passions,  the  tempest  of  the  soul  ? It 
is  a libel  upon  our  Maker ; it  is  a satire  upon 
humanity. 

Let  us  seek  solid  information  in  history,  which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  our  forefathers ; philoso- 
phy, which  displays  the  wondrous  works  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ; geography,  which 
is  conversant  wuth  the  abodes,  habitudes,  and  rela- 
tions of  men ; astronomy,  which  carries  us  to  dis- 
tant worlds,  and  colonies  from  heaven ; and,  above 
all,  in  theology,  which  leads  us  even  to  the  throne 
of  God,  and  displays  his  glory,  which  presents  us 
with  a copy  of  his  secret  counsels,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  his  wisdom  respecting  man,  which 
unfolds  the  amazing  scene  of  human  redemption, 
and  enables  us  to  behold  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth; — explains  the 
causes  of  the  misery  we  all  feel,  and  promises  the 
happiness  we  all  wish ; raises  the  degraded  spirit 
from  the  servitude  of  vice,  and  restores  it  to 
honour,  to  dignity,  to  holiness ; — forms  the  purpose 
of  return  in  the  heart  of  the  restless  and  unhappy 
fugitive,  aids  the  execution,  and  withdraws  not 
her  influence  till  she  hath  placed  us  in  the  forgiving 
bosom  of  eternal  Love,  and  in  the  unalienable  fru- 
ition of  life  and  immortality.  This  is  knowledge, 
rational,  exalting,  beneficial,  and  immortal. 

Having  introduced  you  to  knowledge,  let  me 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  also  to  virtue. 
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You  have  the  greatest  reason  to  he  thankful  that 
you  have  examples  of  virtue  in  those  who  conti- 
nually surround  you,  and  whose  influence  is 
strengthened  by  natural  relationship  as  well  as 
religion.  To  their  well-wishes  I would  join  my 
own.  How  should  I,  as  your  friend,  wish  you  to 
reason  with  yourself?  “Is  it  all  enchantment 
around  me  ? I cannot,  I will  not,  trust  it.  Some- 
thing whispers  me  at  this  moment,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful,  so  sweet,  as  virtue.  As  for 
my  passions,  which  were  made  to  submit  and 
serve,  shall  they  usurp  the  command,  and  precipi- 
tate me  w'hithersoever  they  will,  in  spite  of  reason, 
and  in  spite  of  conscience?  Dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, disdain  the  thought ! It  is  easy  to  talk 
and  boast  of  pleasure ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
reasonable  being,  no  gratification  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  peace  and  purity  can  merit  so  agreeable  a 
name.  Why  should  I be  tempted  to  dream  of 
liberty,  in  breaking  the  laws  of  virtue  ? Do  I not 
perceive  that  I am  then  only  free  and  self-pos- 
sessed, when  I follow  cheerfully  the  dictates  of  my 
soul  ? When  I act  otherwise,  do  I not  feel  myself 
enslaved  and  wretched?  With  regard  to  the 
praise  of  others,  w^hat  were  the  caresses  of  thou- 
sands, if  conscience  should  accuse,  and  reason  con- 
demn ? Then  as  to  the  w^orld,  w ith  all  her  gaudy 
and  fantastic  train,  how  frivolous,  impotent,  and 
contemptible,  when  opposed  to  the  dominion  of 
truth,  rising  in  her  naked  and  unadorned  majesty  ? 
Begone,  ye  gay,  glittering,  but  inconstant  and 
deceitful,  phantoms  of  criminal  and  vain  delight ! 
By  whatever  name  you  may  be  called,  w^hatever 
plausible  appearance  you  may  assume,  begone ; 
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must  beat  in  unison.  It  must  not  be  unnoticed, 
that  esteem  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  love.  Build 
it  upon  whatever  else  you  please, — on  youth,  on 
beauty,  on  wealth,  on  affability  of  temper,  on  dili- 
gence, on  assiduity, — all  will  fail  but  virtue  ; and 
the  fondest  affection  by  degrees  will  sink  into 
indifference,  carelessness,  aversion,  and  perhaps 
hatred.  Just  views  of  God,  a conduct  regulated 
by  them,  the  temper  of  the  heart  softened  by 
divine  influence,  supreme  love  to  the  Author  of  all 
our  benefits,  a calm,  tranquil  confidence  in  his 
mercy  and  guidance  through  the  promise  of  his 
Son,  and  a constant  endeavour  to  approve  your- 
selves to  him  in  all  the  public  and  private  walks 
of  life : these  will  make  you  respectable  to  each 
other ; you  will  reflect  with  pleasure  upon  the 
commencement  of  your  acquaintance;  you  will 
bless  the  Providence  which  has  made  you  the 
sharers  of  each  other  s griefs  and  joys  ; and,  after 
having  filled  up  the  offices  of  life,  you  will  find 
your  friendship  and  love  made  perfect  in  a better 
and  heavenly  state.  I feel  much  interested  in 
your  welfare.  May  the  gracious  Being  who  super- 
intends the  affairs  of  his  unworthy  creatures  guide 
t you  by  his  counsel,  and  distinguish  your  future 

lives  with  the  communication  of  every  necessary 
blessing  of  life  and  salvation, 
i 

i On  completing  his  first  year  in  Liverpool,  Mr. 

I "Watson  finished  the  period  of  his  probation  as  a 

Minister  in  the  New  Connexion : he  therefore 
attended  the  Conference  in  Leeds,  in  the  year 
; I8O7,  when  he  was  admitted  into  full  connexion 

with  that  body.  His  brethren  showed  the  esti- 
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mate  which  they  formed  of  his  character  by 
appointing  him  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  at 
the  same  time. 

Being  re-appointed  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Watson, 
returned  to  that  town,  where  he  continued  his 
acceptable  ministry,  and  still  exercised  himself  in 
literary  composition.  During  this  year  (1807)  he 
compiled  a popular  history  and  description  of 
Liverpool,  which  was  deduced  from  the  large 
works  of  Enfield  and  Aikin,  with  a considerable 
portion  of  original  matter.  It  was  published  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Kaye,  in  a neat  pocket  volume,  and 
was  well  received.  At  the  request  of  the  same 
friend,  Mr.  Watson  also  wrote  a brief  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  a continuation  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith’s  “ Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land.” It  occupies  about  seventy  closely-printed 
duodecimo  pages,  and  contains  some  spirited 
sketches  of  the  characters  of  eminent  individuals, 
and  of  public  events.  The  sentiments  of  the 
writer  throughout  are  eminently  loyal  and  patri- 
otic ; and  his  anxiety  for  the  national  independ- 
ence and  honour,  in  the  tremendous  conflict  with 
France  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  then  com- 
bined against  her,  is  very  apparent.  His  heart 
was  truly  British ; and  his  attachment  to  George 
III.,  and  to  the  favourite  Ministers  of  that  revered 
Monarch,  was  strong  and  decided.  Having  related 
some  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  fleet  and 
army,  and  the  death  of  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  Mr. 
Watson  thus  concludes  his  narrative  : — 

“ Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806  did  Britain 
mingle  her  triumphs  and  her  afflictions.  On  the 
one  hand  she  had  seen  her  navy  triumph  in  every 
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part  of  the  globe ; she  had  extended  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  multiplied  the  sources  of  her  com- 
merce ; from  her  enemies  she  had  wrested  some 
of  their  most  yaluahle  settlements,  and  seen  her 
arms  triumph  over  those  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
Continent,  on  the  plains  of  Maida.  But,  on  the 
other,  some  of  the  ablest  directors  of  her  councils, 
and  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  senate,  were 
removed  by  death  from  her  service,  and  that  at  a 
period  w hen  the  alarming  circumstances  of  the  times 
called  most  imperiously  for  the  assistance  of  every 
thing  great  and  patriotic  in  man.  She  was  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Continent ; and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
her  natural  and  implacable  enemy  and  rival.  The 
year  1807  has,  however,  been  ushered  in  with  the 
dawn  of  hope.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed 
upon  the  eventful  contest  between  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  north,  and  the  legions  of  an  unprincipled 
but  successful  usurper.  What  the  event  will  he, 
is  highly  problematical.  The  occurrences  of  late 
years  have  sported  with  the  penetration  of  the 
wisest,  and  have  made  it  folly  to  conjecture.” 

On  completing  this  early  publication  Mr.  Wat- 
son addressed  the  following  jeu-d  esprit  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Kaye.  The  personage  mentioned  in 
the  first  line  is  the  messenger  employed  by  printers 
in  carrying  manuscripts  and  proof-sheets  to  and 
from  authors  and  editors. 

No  longer  haunted  by  your  devil, 

Though  late  in  dumps,  I ’m  now  grown  civil ; 

And  though  I boast  a patriot’o  merit, 

Nor  ranc’rous  hate  of  Kings  inherit, 
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Witli  warmest  loyalty  attended, 

I’m  glad  the  reign  of  George  is  ended. 

Let  no  sly  Bow-street  prowling  sinner. 

Gaping  for  treason  as  he  gapes  for  dinner. 

For  this  one  word  clap  on  his  fetters, 

And  take  poor  author  ’fore  his  betters. 

’ Tis  no  complaint  of  canting  faction. 

Dyed  black  in  heart,  though  fair  in  action  j 
’ Tis  not  rebellion’s  exultation. 

Degrading  Prince  to  raise  the  nation  j 
’ Tis  author’s  trump  of  jubilee, 

'Who,  from  his  pens  and  papers  free, 

From  parlour  close,  and  subjects  bare. 

Struts  stately  forth,  and  breathes  the  air ; 

And,  from  dull  hooks  and  thinking  free. 

Tastes  idleness  and  vacancy. 

Yes  5 George’s  reign  is  fully  ended, 

And,  sent  to  press,  can’t  now  he  mended. 

The  hooks  of  ref ’rence  sent  by  you. 

Affording  news  both  old  and  new. 

Are  in  brown  paper  closely  penn’d  in. 

And  you  may  have  them  home  for  sending. 

R.  W. 

The  critical  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
period  awakened  in  Mr.  Watson’s  mind  a deep 
solicitude.  As  an  humble  Methodist  Preacher, 
without  wealth,  connexions,  or  personal  influence, 
he  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  rendering  her  any 
service.  But  he  had  an  understanding  to  compre- 
hend, a heart  to  feel,  and  an  eloquent  and  vigorous 
pen ; and  he  determined,  so  far  as  his  official 
duties  would  permit,  to  employ  these  in  maintain- 
ing her  interests  and  honour.  His  friend  Mr. 
Kaye  resolved  on  the  publication  of  a weekly 
newspaper,  upon  loyal  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples ; and  Mr.  Watson  lent  his  assistance  in  its 
management.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
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prospectus,  which  was  written  by  him,  will  show 
the  political  principles  which  he  then  enter- 
tained, and  his  general  views  concerning  public 
affairs : — 

“ In  times  like  the  present,  when  Europe  is  con- 
tinually presenting  great  and  alarming  political 
revolutions ; when  a bold  and  successful  usurper, 
infatuated  with  the  ambition  of  universal  dominion, 
extends  the  rod  of  his  tyranny  over  the  prostrate 
nations ; and  when,  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues 
and  conquests,  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain become  daily  more  intricate  and  embarrass- 
ing; every  man  who  has  the  least  stake  in  his 
country’s  welfare  must  enter  warmly  into  its  inter- 
ests ; and,  if  not  blinded  by  party  rage,  and  per- 
verted by  political  fanaticism,  will  heartily  co- 
operate in  those  measures  which  tend  to  maintain 
its  dignity  and  preserve  its  independence. 

“ Serious,  however,  as  are  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
they  are  not  so  distressing  to  reflection  as  the 
divided  state  of  politics  at  home.  Britain  at  one 
with  herself  is  invulnerable  to  her  enemies ; in  her 
resources  equal  to  her  wants,  and  in  her  energies 
equal  to  her  contests.  It  is  therefore  sincerely  to 
be  lamented,  that,  at  the  time  when  unanimity  is 
most  pressingly  required  to  employ  those  resources, 
and  direct  those  energies,  faction  should  divide  our 
counsels,  and  the  rancour  of  opposition  disturb  the 
operations  of  patriotic  virtue.  There  are  critical 
periods  in  the  history  of  empires,  when  every 
thought  should  be  absorbed  in  the  public  safety,  and 
in  which  division  is  discomfiture.  Philip  conquered 
by  the  disputes  of  Athens;  and  the  animosities 
excited  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
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brought  the  ^qui  and  the  Volsci  to  the  gates  of 
Rome. 

“ Devotedly  attached  to  the  person  and  family 
of  a Sovereign  who  has  so  long  adorned  the  throne 
by  his  virtues,  and  heartily  embracing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  the  publisher  scruples  not  to  profess  himself 
an  enemy  to  those  measures  which  would  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  one,  or  violate  the  purity 
and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  other.  Equally 
opposed  to  intolerance  and  to  anarchy,  he  shall  feel 
proud  if  any  attempts  of  his  be  successful  enough 
to  lead  his  readers  more  highly  to  estimate  that 
mild  and  paternal  government  which  so  fully 
secures  us  from  both ; and  more  carefully  to  guard 
against  those  delusions  which  would  steal  away 
our  great  and  real  privileges  under  the  frail  pre- 
tence of  granting  others  greater  and  more  valuable. 

“ Should  we  even  allow  the  zeal  of  our  modem 
reformers  to  be  real  in  its  principles,  and  sincere  in 
its  objects,  it  will  not  follow  that  on  this  account  it 
is  less  dangerous.  No  qualities  are  perhaps  more 
rarely  to  be  found  in  man  than  those  which  are 
requisite  to  the  task  of  political  reform,  when  even 
necessary.  The  time  when,  and  the  manner  how, 
will  not  be  readily  descried  by  clamour  and  vio- 
lence, by  precipitation  and  pertinacity.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  pruning-knife  to  the  branch  is  often 
relinquished  to  strike  a blow  at  the  root,  merely  to 
show  the  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields  the  exter- 
minating axe." 

With  these  views  and  principles.  Mr.  Watson 
lent  his  aid  to  his  friend  in  the  establishment  of  a 
journal  which  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon 
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the  public  mind.  It  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  existing  Administration,  and  very  extensively 
read ; and,  appearing  in  one  of  the  largest  towns 
in  the  empire,  the  assistance  which  it  afforded  the 
Government  in  the  protracted  and  arduous  struggle 
with  France  and  her  allies  was  valuable  and  effi- 
cient. The  leading  articles  were  regularly  copied 
into  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  London  daily 
papers,  and  thus  circulated  through  the  kingdom.* 
That  a yoimg  man  who  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  statesmen  and  senators,  and  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  comparative 
obscurity,  should  have  acquired  the  requisite  know- 
ledge for  such  a service,  and  the  necessary  facility 
in  composition,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  energy 
and  resources  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  such  was  his 
readiness  in  comprehending  any  subject,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  writ- 
ing, that  his  literary  engagements  in  connexion 
with  the  Liverpool  Courier  were  in  many  instances 
rather  a relaxation  from  severer  studies,  than  an 
onerous  addition  to  his  limited  official  duties. 
Public  papers  are  indispensable,  as  vehicles  of 
intelligence,  in  a trading  community ; and  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was  menaced  by  a 
mighty  and  determined  enemy,  so  that  almost 
every  post  was  expected  to  bring  information  of 
the  deepest  importance,  the  public  prints,  of  course, 
commanded  almost  universal  attention ; and  it 

• The  paper  here  referred  to  was  the  London  Courier,  the 
conductors  of  which  had  the  meanness,  from  year  to  year,  to 
copy  the  leading  articles  from  the  Liverpool  journal  of  the  same 
name,  without  acknowledging  the  soiuce  whence  they  were 
derived. 
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must  have  been  a high  gratification  to  Mr.  Watson, 
that  he  was  able  to  place  before  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  a record  of  passing  occurrences,  con- 
nected with  a recognition  of  divine  Providence, 
and  in  a tone  of  pure  and  elevated  morality.  Men 
who  thus  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  im- 


provement of  society  are  among  its  greatest  bene-  ^ 

factors.  Mr.  Watsons  services  in  this  respect 
were  perfectly  voluntary;  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  personal  friendship,  and  of  patriotic  and  t 

loyal  feeling ; for  through  life  he  was  as  much  dis-  i 

tinguished  by  disinterestedness  and  generosity,  as  i 

by  the  strength  of  his  understanding. 

In  the  midst  of  his  engagements  and  studies  he  f 


found  time  occasionally  to  correspond  with  his  i 

friends.  The  following  letter  shows  the  kindness  J 

of  his  heart,  and  his  anxiety  to  turn  a painful 

bereavement  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  a young 

friend.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  jun. ; ft 

and  is  dated,  Liverpool,  December,  1807- 

Dear  Sir, 

I WAS  affected,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  your  sister.  From  events  of  this  kind  J 

much  good  may  be  derived,  however  painful  they 
may  be  to  our  feelings. 

“ Smitten  friends  are  messengers  of  love  ; 

For  us  they  sicken,  and  for  us  they  die.” 

The  fervent  glow  of  life  does  hut  waste  the  oil  of  ! 

the  lamp  which  sustains  its  light ; and  our  | 

approaches  to  vigour  and  manhood  are  hut 
approaches  to  the  grave.  Few  love  to  think  on  | 

death.  The  thought  is  not  pleasing.  It  cannot, 
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with  its  melancholy  reflections  ; and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  constantly  occupy  our 
minds.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  occupy 
them  more  than  perhaps  it  does ; and  the  death  of 
friends  imperiously  forces  the  subject  upon  us. 
The  wise  consider  their  latter  end,  and  make  it 
their  business  to  divest  its  approaches  of  alarm; 
and  so  to  live,  that  the  last  act  of  life,  the  act  of 
d3ring,  may  be  honourable  to  their  memories,  and 
easy  to  their  minds.  “ For  me  to  live  is  Christ,” 
says  an  Apostle,  “ and  to  die  is  gain and  it  is 
only  such  a life  that  can  produce  such  a death. 
The  living  faith  of  a Christian  realizes  unseen 
objects,  and  gives  them,  even  in  this  world,  a pre- 
sent subsistence.  Hence  his  better  thoughts  repose 
in  heaven ; and  though  he  is  in  the  world,  he  is 
not  of  the  world.  He  enters  now  by  faith  where 
Jesus  his  forerunner  is  entered ; and  death  only 
brings  him  personally  into  that  region  in  which  by 
faith  and  love  he  had  his  dwelling-place  before. 

wo  things  prepare  us  either  for  life  or  death : an 
interest  in  Christ ; and  a firm  and  settled  intention 
to  please  him  in  our  conduct.  May  they  be  pos- 
sessed by  you ! 

‘‘  Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour  draws  nigh, 

And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye  ; 

When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate, 

I stand,  and  stretch  my  views  to  either  state  ; 

Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph  and  a look  serene ; 

Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 

And,  having  lived  to  thee,  in  thee  to  die.” 

At  the  Conference  of  the  New  Connexion,  held 
at  Huddersfield,  in  June,  1808,  Mr.  Watson  was  a 
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second  time  appointed  Secretary  to  that  body.  At 
this  period  his  health  was  so  delicate  as  to  render 
him  unable  to  take  his  full  share  of  labour  in  the 
extensive  Circuits  of  the  Connexion  to  which  he  | 

belonged  : he  was  therefore  returned  a third  year  j 

to  Liverpool,  where  he  was,  in  a great  mea-  i 

sure,  exempted  from  travelling,  and  from  expo-  j 

sure  to  the  night  air.  At  the  same  time,  his 
ministry  was  characterized  • by  such  a richness 
and  variety  of  matter,  that  there  was  no  danger  lest 
it  should  lose  its  interest  with  the  societies  and 
congregations.  The  event  fully  justified  the 
appointment.  During  the  first  year  in  which  he 
had  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Liverpool  Circuit, 
there  was  a decrease  in  the  societies  under  his  care 
of  twenty-four  members ; during  the  second  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  two ; and  in  the  third 
year,  an  increase  of  sixty-five.  His  preaching  pre- 
sented strong  attractions  to  people  in  general,  and 
especially  to  young  persons  of  education  and 
intelligence ; many  of  whom  were  often  drawn  to 
his  chapel  by  the  report  of  his  intellectual  power 
and  impressive  eloquence.  Not  a few  of  these, 
who  came  to  hear  him  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
often  quailed  in  his  presence,  and  turned  pale 
under  his  affecting  appeals  to  the  conscience  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  personal  religion. 

Christianity  they  perceived  to  be,  not  a matter  of 
opinion  and  speculation,  but  a revelation  of  mercy 
to  sinners,  whose  everlasting  happiness  is  sus- 
pended upon  their  believing  acceptance  of  it. 

They  saw  that  Mr.  Watson’s  preaching  was  not 
intended  to  gratify  a sickly  sentimentality,  or  to 
afford  amusement  to  loungers ; but  to  bring 
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men  to  repentance,  and  to  turn  them  effectually 
from  sin  and  the  world  to  God  and  holiness.  The 
sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  derived  from  judgment 
and  eternity,  appeared  in  all  their  awfiilness  and 
certainty  in  the  sermons  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  attend ; the  misery  of  lost  spirits  was 
described  in  all  its  intensity ; and  the  manner  in 
which  triflers  were  admonished  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  to  apply  to  Christ  for  salvation, 
in  many  instances  produced  impressions  the  most 
salutary  and  permanent.  Among  others,  the  late 
Rev.  John  James  derived  great  benefit  from  Mr. 
Watson’s  ministry,  during  his  appointment  to 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Watson  continued  to  cherish  a lively  con- 
cern for  the  national  welfare  ; and  in  the  course  of 
this  year  (1808)  he  produced  a political  pamphlet, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Roscoe.  This  gentleman  was  con- 
!i  nected  with  a large  banking  establishment  in 

I Liverpool,  and  had  recently  represented  that 

; borough  in  Parliament.  He  was  distinguished  as 

i a philanthropist,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a patron 

I of  the  fine  arts ; and  his  connexions,  as  a public 

j man,  were  extensive  and  powerfuL  In  politics  he 

I identified  himself  with  that  party  in  the  state 

j which,  during  the  war  with  revolutionary  France, 

was  perpetually  prophesying  evil  against  this  coun- 
try, attempting  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and 
recommending  the  nation  to  crouch  to  Bonaparte. 
With  this  design  he  published  a pamphlet,  ,which 
quickly  passed  through  several  editions,  entitled, 

' “Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Con- 

sequences of  the  present  War,  and  on  the  Expedi- 
ency or  the  Danger  of  Peace  with  France.” 
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With  the  assumptions,  the  reasonings,  and  the 
design  of  this  publication  Mr.  Watson  held  no 
sympathy ; and  as  he  thought  its  tendency  to  be 
mischievous,  he  entered  the  lists  against  this  popu- 
lar and  accomplished  writer,  and  produced  “A 
Letter  to  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  containing  Strict- 
ures on  his  late  Publication.”  This  production, 
which  is  written  with  great  force  of  argument,  and 
in  a strain  of  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence, 
made  a considerable  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  The  author  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  his  antagonist  throughout  the  discussion,  and 
shows  a deep  concern  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  his  country. 

“ Thank  God,”  he  says,  “ if  we  be  true  to  our- 
selves, we  can  support  the  contest.  While  our 
navy  stands  unshaken  amidst  the  wreck  of  nations, 
our  trade  will  not  only  be  protected,  but  enlarged. 
Difficulties  only  call  forth  the  resources  of  a great 
people;  and  the  resources  of  England  are  not 
exhausted.  She  still  possesses  an  extensive  com- 
merce ; and  her  capital,  her  industry,  and  her 
enterprise  must  finally  break  down  the  barriers 
which  are  opposed  to  her  prosperity.  Bonaparte 
knows  this,  and  he  fears  it ; and  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  enervating  us  by  disunion,  he  is  evi- 
dently prepared  to  acknowledge  those  rights, 
against  which  he  so  loudly  declaims,  and  which 
we,  for  that  reason,  ought  as  strenuously  to  defend. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  glorious  object  of  the  present 
struggle ; it  is  the  object  we  are  called  upon,  by 
every  consideration  of  justice,  honour,  and  interest, 
to  defend.  It  is  dear  to  us  as  the  soil  on  which 
we_  tread,  as  the  constitution  under  which  we  live. 
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It  is  the  only  guarantee  of  our  independence,  and 
the  only  sure  pledge  of  our  future  commercial 
prosperity.  If  the  sea  cannot  he  our  empire,  let  it 
be  our  grave.  ‘ This  is  the  true  position,  this  is  the 
high  destiny,  of  our  country ; and  nothing  but  a 
political  suicide,  a total  incapacity  to  meet  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  to  improve  its  bless- 
ings, can  induce  us  to  hesitate,  for  a moment,  as  to 
the  course  we  ought  to  pursue.’  ” 

The  generality  of  pious  people  are  apt  to  con- 
sider political  discussions  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  sacred  office ; and  therefore  regard  with 
suspicion  every  Minister  of  Christ  who  devotes 
any  portion  of  his  time  to  writing  on  subjects  of 
this  nature,  as  if  he  either  neglected  his  proper 
duties,  or  indulged  a secular  spirit.  To  a consider- 
able extent,  this  prejudice  is  well  founded ; yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  Christian  Ministers  may  inter- 
pose their  opinions  on  measures  adopted  by  the 
civil  power  without  any  dereliction  of  duty. 
Many  acts  both  of  legislation  and  government  are 
intimately  connected  with  questions  of  morality 
and  religion ; and  the  public  conscience  looks  for 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  men  whose  office  it  is 
to  interpret  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  When  the 
Ministers  of  religion  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  legitimate  and  constitutional  governments,  and 
engage  in  plans  of  civil  disorganization  and  strife, 
they  merit  the  severest  reprehension ; but  when 
they  lend  their  aid  in  support  of  just  authority  and 
social  order,  they  act  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  example  of  their  Lord  and  of  his  inspired  ser- 
vants. Mr.  Wesley  published  several  pamphlets 
on  political  affairs,  especially  during  the  American 
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war ; and  his  friend  Mr.  Fletcher  followed  his 
example : hut  who  regards  the  Founder  of 

Methodism  as  having  neglected  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind ; or  thinks  that  the  devout 
Vicar  of  Madeley  lost  any  of  his  spirituality  of 
mind  by  writing  his  “ Vindication  of  Mr.  Wesley’s 
Calm  Address,”  “American  Patriotism,”  and  the 
“ Bible  and  the  Sword  ?”  When  these  distin- 
guished Ministers  wrote  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  Government,  during  the  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence, the  object  proposed  in  the  struggle  was 
merely  the  preservation  of  a part  of  our  colonies ; 
whereas  the  war  with  France  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve nothing  less  than  our  national  existence  and 
independence.  The  tyrant  of  the  Continent  was 
said  to  have  offered  to  a licentious  soldiery  the 
plunder  of  England  as  the  reward  of  its  subjuga- 
tion. Against  the  combined  power  of  Europe, 
however,  this  country  successfully  maintained  the 
contest,  fierce  and  tremendous  as  it  was ; until  at 
length  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  abroad,  and  the 
predictions  which  were  so  loudly  uttered  by  the 
prophets  of  evil  at  home,  were  alike  falsified ; and 
not  only  was  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies  pre- 
served, but  the  war  ended  in  such  a manner  as  to 
leave  the  national  honour  unstained.  On  the 
retrospect  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken  at  the 
period  in  question,  Mr.  Watson  could  cherish  no 
feelings  but  those  of  satisfaction ; for  his  was  a 
heart  at  once  loyal  and  patriotic.  In  reference  to 
his  political  writings  his  general  remark  was, — and 
it  was  often  repeated  to  his  friend  Mr.  Kaye, — I 
wish  to  assist  in  bearing  up  the  heart  of  the  nation 
under  the  pressure  of  its  burdens  and  dangers.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  May,  1809,  Mr. 
Watson  was  returned  to  Liverpool  as  a supernu- 
merary Preacher.  Three  years  before  he  had  com- 
plained, in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  lungs  were 
affected ; and  that  the  manner  in  which  they 
laboured  appeared  to  him  “ prophetic  of  their  end." 
The  painful  symptoms,  however,  at  that  time  sub- 
sided, and  he  continued  his  public  labours,  though 
with  many  intervals  of  serious  indisposition ; but 
now  the  symptoms  returned,  and  presented  a more 
alarming  appearance.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  his  life  and  labours  were 
hastening  to  a close.  The  blood  oozed  from  his 
lungs,  and  he  was  compelled  for  some  time  almost 
entirely  to  suspend  the  work  of  preaching.  The 
following  letter,  which  was  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter,  describes  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  reli- 
gious principles  upon  which  his  mind  rested  in  the 
time  of  affliction,  and  which  afforded  him  consola- 
tion and  support.  The  religion  which  was  his 
strength  and  portion  he  earnestly  recommends  to 
his  yoimg  fiiend. 

TO  MR.  JOHN  FAULKNER,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  23d,  1809. 

My  dear  Friend, 

With  respect  to  my  health,  I continue  in  a 
very  precarious  state.  I am  not  wholly  free  from  the 
fitting  of  blood,  and  have  almost  constant  pain  in 
my  breast.  I at  present  preach  little ; and  with 
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difficulty  perform  that  share  of  duty.  But  I feel 
that  aU  things  are  most  wisely  ordered  by  a kind 
and  gracious  Providence  ; and  rest,  with  full  con- 
fidence, upon  this  great  truth,  that  “ all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

To  the  great  Source  of  all  good  let  me  recom- 
mend you.  What  is  the  world  without  God? 
What  are  even  its  highest  pleasures  ? And  what, 
then,  its  frowns  ? True,  vital  religion  has  always 
been  regarded  by  me  as  equally  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  this  life,  as  to  that  of  the  next ; and 
therefore  we  much  injure  ourselves  when  we 
would  put  off  its  enjoyments  to  some  future  period 
of  life,  or  perhaps  to  its  last  gasping  moments. 
For  why  should  we  be  unhappy  so  long,  when 
happiness  is  now  within  our  reach  ? What  is  reli- 
gion, but  love  to  the  best  of  beings ; confidence  in 
the  most  faithful  of  beings ; and  friendship  with 
the  greatest  of  beings  ? — ^to  meditate  with  pleasure 
on  his  infinite  wonders  of  nature  and  of  operation  ; 
to  have  liberty  to  approach  that  throne  of  glory 
before  which  angels  bow  with  reverence  and  rap- 
ture ; to  be  under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  his 
superintending  wisdom  ; and  to  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  light,  peace,  and  sanctity  ? Our  noblest 
employment,  the  best  plan  of  spending  life,  is  to 
do  all  with  a view  to  his  glory;  to  rise  in  the 
morning,  and  direct  our  voice  to  Him,  and  look 
up  ; to  lie  down  with  thanksgiving ; to  perform 
the  duties  of  life  as  the  assignments  of  his  pro- 
vidence ; and  to  embrace  opportunities  to  consult 
his  holy  word,  and  think  of  his  goodness. 

Present  my  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Faulkner.  May  you  walk  together  in  all  the 
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statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
Consecrate  your  house  to  God  in  prayer,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  will  light  upon  your  tabernacle. 

The  same  grateful  and  happy  spirit  which 
breathes  through  this  beautiful  letter,  Mr.  Watson 
expressed  in  the  following  poem,  which  he  wrote 
a few  weeks  afterwards.  It  is  a parody  upon  some 
querulous  verses,  entitled,  “Such  Things  Were,” 
and  beginning, 

‘‘  Scenes  of  my  youth,  ye  once  were  dear.” 

They  were  repeated  to  him  by  Mrs.  Kaye's  sister, 
in  one  of  their  social  interviews ; when  he  acknow- 
ledged the  elegance  and  spirit  with  which  they 
were  spoken,  and  said  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce something,  in  point  of  sentiment  at  least, 
more  worthy  of  her  powers  of  recital.  The  result 
was  the  composition  of  these  stanzas : — 

ENJOYMENTS ; OR,  SUCH  THINGS  ARE. 

While  o’er  the  various  scenes  of  joy 
I gaze  with  ever-raptured  eye. 

What  though  my  bliss  has  felt  alloy. 

And  oft  I 've  seen  my  pleasure  die  ; 

No  chOling  look  pale  sorrow  flings 

On  what  kind  Heaven  doth  still  bestow, 

My  moments  fly  on  downy  wings. 

My  joys  in  even  current  flow : 

Grateftd  to  Heaven,  I banish  care. 

While  I remember  such  things  are. 

What  though  I hear  no  father  speak. 

Nor  set  before  me  wisdom’s  prize  ; 


What  though  no  tear  bedew's  my  cheek. 
Warm  from  a mother’s  beaming  eyes ; 
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Firm  In  Affection’s  primal  ties, 

Their  lessons  to  my  soul  I bind  : 

Their  bright  example  never  dies, 

Their  mantle  they  have  left  behind : 
From  heaven  they  smile  away  my  care, 
While  I remember  such  things  are. 

’Tis  here  in  calm  and  tranquil  rest. 

Far  from  the  world’s  contempt  and  guile, 
Up  to  my  highest  wishes  blest 

With  glowing  Friendship’s  open  smile  j 
While  others,  hapless,  doom’d  to  roam, 

And  hrave  the  fury  of  the  seas, 

Mine  are  the  pleasures  of  a home. 

Domestic  joys,  and  heart  at  ease. 

With  friends  my  joys  and  griefs  to  share, 
While  I remember  such  things  are. 

’T  was  here,  e’en  in  this  bloomy  grove, 

I first  met  Laura’s  tender  eye  ; 

That  eye  which  speaks  the  soul  of  love  j 
That  heart  where  all  the  virtues  lie : 

But  now  I call  the  fair  one  mine. 

My  friend,  companion,  and  my  wife  ; 
While  all  Affection’s  arts  combine. 

Each  to  support  and  bless  through  life  : 
Partner  in  every  joy  and  care, 

I must  remember  such  things  are. 

Smiling  my  mom  of  life  arose. 

Gay,  guiltless  pleasure  led  the  hours  ; 
Sudden  behold  the  prospect  close. 

On  all  the  cloud  of  sickness  lowers  ; 

But  from  the  skies  a streaming  light 
In  brightness  breaks  above  the  sun  ^ 

Rises  gay  Hope  to  meet  the  sight. 

And  sorrow’s  sable  night  is  gone : 

A smiUng  God  my  griefs  to  bear. 

To  whom  I owe  that  such  things  are. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  Qth,  1810. 
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Mr,  Watsons  next  literary  performance  was  a 
sliort  biographical  account  of  the  Rev.  James 
Parry,  a Minister  in  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, and  a young  man  of  superior  talents  and 
piety.  It  was  inserted  in  the  Magazine  of  that  body, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1810 ; and 
consists  mostly  of  letters  written  by  the  deceased. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a divine 
call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  which  Mr.  Watson 
has  introduced  into  this  memoir,  are  equally  just 
and  striking: — “I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
exact  time  when  Mr.  Parry  began  to  preach ; but 
in  the  year  1803  he  was  engaged  as  a temporary 
supply  in  Chester.  A strong  desire  to  be  engaged 
in  the  greatest  and  most  noble  work  on  earth,  the 
administration  of  the  word  of  life  to  a guilty  world, 
appears  to  have  been  operated  in  his  heart  from  a 
very  early  period  of  his  Christian  life.  This  might 
arise  from  a warm  benevolence  of  soul,  a sympathy 
for  the  misery  of  man,  a disposition  which  is  both 
the  foundation  and  the  top-stone  of  ministerial 
qualifications,  and  which  afterwards  shone  conspi- 
cuously in  his  character.  But  it  would  be  too 
cold,  it  would  lean  too  much  to  those  systems  of 
modem  divinity,  half  philosophized  into  Deism, 
and  disgustingly  protruded  into  the  world  under 
the  appellation  of  rational  Christianity,  to  trace  the 
feeling  to  no  higher  a source  than  native  bene- 
volence. He  who  assigns  the  bounds  of  his  habit- 
ation to  every  individual  by  the  dispositions  of  a 
universal  providence,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
no  concern  or  part  in  the  appointment  of  his  own 
Ministers.  A bent,  a disposition  of  mind  to  those 
serious  engagements  is  often  felt  long  before  the 
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future  ambassador  of  God  possesses  full  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office : and  these  may  he  wisely 
designed  to  turn  the  attention  to  the  contemplation 
of  its  duties,  and  its  awful  responsibility ; and  to 
induce  to  a preparatory  course  of  devotion  and 
study,  calculated  to  ensure  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  and  to  promote  future  stability  and  useful- 
ness. In  this  manner  did  our  young  friend,  like 
Samuel,  receive  some  early  intimations  of  his 
future  designation  by  God ; and,  like  him,  he  felt 
the  willing  mind  which  answered  the  intimation 
by  a ready  and  humble  acquiescence.” 

During  the  year  which  Mr.  Watson  spent  as  a 
Supernumerary  in  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nicholson  was  his  colleague,  and  lived  in  his 
family.  His  kindness  and  generosity  to  this 
excellent  young  man  were  unbounded.  He  assisted 
him  in  his  studies ; preached  for  him  when  he  was 
able;  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  library,  and  of 
his  manuscripts,  and  gave  him  permission  to  copy 
what  he  pleased  from  them ; and  at  the  same  time 
he  admitted  him  to  his  personal  confidence.  He 
gave  Mr.  Nicholson  an  account  of  his  early  life ; 
and  declared  his  deep  regret  that  he  had  ever  left 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  The  concessions  which 
were  made  by  the  Conference  in  the  year  1797  he 
thought  had  removed  all  ground  of  just  complaint, 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  discipline ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  division  which  was  made 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  New  Connexion 
was  formed,  was  unnecessary,  and  consequently 
unjustifiable.  The  practical  workings 'of  the  two 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  order  he  had  now  wit- 
nessed ; and  he  gave  a decided  preference  to  that 
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of  the  Wesleyan  body,  as  being  in  his  judgment 
attended  with  more  beneficial  results,  and  as 
coming  nearer  to  the  New-Testament  plan.  In 
these  views  Mr.  Nicholson  concurred;  and  two 
years  after  he  left  the  New  Connexion,  and  offered 
himself  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  by  whom  he 
was  received  as  a fellow-labourer.  When  he  was 
stationed  with  Mr.  Watson,  and  they  ingenuously 
disclosed  to  each  other  their  opinions  and  feelings, 
he  suggested  to  his  gifted  colleague  that  he  should 
offer  himself  again  to  his  old  friends ; but  Mr. 
Watson  replied  that  his  infirm  state  of  health,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  former  retire- 
j ment,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  a family,  all  ren- 

I dered  it  improbable  that  such  an  offer  would  be 

accepted;  he  thought  it  better,  therefore,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  remain  in  the  New  Connexion, 
and  to  wait  till  the  providence  of  God  should  more 
distinctly  point  out  to  him  the  path  of  duty.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  no  attempts  to  disturb  the 
* peace  of  the  societies  by  any  disclosure  to  them  of 

his  private  sentiments,  but  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  promote  their  edification  and  prosperity. 
In  the  Conference,  however,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  brethren  the  Preachers,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  promote  a spirit  of  moderation,  and  to 
neutralize  the  imhallowed  effects  of  the  divi- 
sion. 

Comparative  cessation  from  the  labours  of  the 
pulpit  was  greatly  beneficial  to  his  health ; and  at 
length  he  was  able  to  resume  his  ministry.  He 
preached  a course  of  sermons  on  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  a series  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  both  of  which  were  highly  admired, 
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and  rendered  very  profitable  to  his  hearers. 
According  to  Mr.  Nicholson’s  account,  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  not  accustomed,  at  this  period,  to  write 
largely  with  a reference  to  the  pulpit.  He  seldom 
committed  to  paper  more  than  a concise  outline  of 
his  discourses  before  their  delivery,  and  often 
nothing  at  all.  Yet  his  sermons  were  never  rhap- 
sodical and  incoherent ; but  were  well  studied  and 
arranged  in  his  own  mind.  He  generally  prepared 
for  the  pulpit  while  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
in  his  room ; and  in  this  manner  he  was  often 
employed  for  several  hours  together,  absorbed  in 
intense  thought,  his  intelligent  and  expressive 
countenance  varying  with  the  deeply  interesting 
subjects  which  passed  successively  through  his 
mind.  On  one  occasion  especially,  during  this 
year,  he  gave  a striking  proof  of  his  powers  as  a 
Preacher,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he 
could  meet  any  emergency  in  the  course  of  his 
ministrations.  While  he  was  in  the  chapel, 
attending  the  worship  of  God  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  steeple  of  a neighbouring  church  fell  with 
a tremendous  crash  upon  the  congregation,  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  He  was  deeply  affected 
with  this  catastrophe ; and  his  impressions  were 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that,  not  many 
minutes  before  it  fell,  he  had  walked  close  by  this 
building  on  his  way  to  the  chapel,  unconscious  of 
danger.  Believing,  on  the  testimony  of  his  Savi- 
our, that  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  were  all 
numbered,  he  had  not  learned  to  inquire,  in  the 
language  of  infidel  philosophy, 

‘‘  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 

Shall  grantation  cease  if  you  go  by  ? 
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Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fell, 

For  Chartres’  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ?’* 

He  felt  that  divine  wisdom  could  form  a thousand 
means  of  preserving  human  life  in  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  by  the  poet,  even  though  gravi- 
tation should  not  he  suspended.  The  man  whose 
way  lies  in  the  direction  of  “ the  loose  mountain,’* 
or  of  the  “ nodding  temple,”  may  he  providentially 
led  to  hasten  or  delay  his  journey,  or  to  travel  in 
another  direction,  and  thus  escape  the  impending 
calamity.  Had  Mr.  Watson’s  visit  to  the  chapel 
been  deferred  only  a few  minutes,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  who  on  that 
awful  day  were  crushed  to  death.  He  therefore 
attributed  his  preservation  to  that  divine  inter- 
ference vdthout  which  not  even  a sparrow  falls  to 
the  groimd.  As  the  time  of  the  evening  service 
advanced,  Mr.  Nicholson  expressed  a wish  that 
Mr.  Watson  would  address  the  congregation;  and 
remarked  that  Luke  xiii.  4,  5,  would  form  a very 
appropriate  subject  of  discourse : “ Or  those 
eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  feU, 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I tell 
you.  Nay : but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish.”  Mr.  Watson  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal ; and,  with  scarcely  any  time  for  premedita- 
tion, delivered  to  a crowded  assembly  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sermons  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  possessed  such  a fulness  of 
information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
divinity,  his  thoughts  flowed  in  such  exact  order, 
and  he  could  command  such  a copiousness  and 
power  of  expression,  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
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prepared  to  preach  on  any  occasion,  however  pecu- 
liar and  difficult. 

As  the  spring  and  summer  advanced  Mr.  Wat- 
son's health  continued  to  improve ; so  that  he  was 
enabled  with  tolerable  frequency  to  resume  his 
labours  in  the  pulpit;  and  at  the  Conference 
which  was  held  in  June,  he  was  appointed  again 
to  the  Manchester  Circuit,  after  an  interval  of  four 
years.  In  the  mean  while  the  Circuit  had  been 
divided,  so  as  to  be  confined  within  narrower 
limits,  and  to  be  more  suited  to  the  strength  of  a 
comparative  invalid,  than  when  he  was  last  sta- 
tioned there.  In  Manchester  he  was  cordially 
received  by  his  former  friends,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  him  because  of  his  sociable  qualities, 
and  extraordinary  abilities  as  a Preacher,  now 
greatly  improved  by  increased  knowledge  and 
piety.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Liverpool,  several 
individuals  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Connexion 
often  availed  themselves  of  his  ministry.  It  was 
marked  by  such  intelligence  and  originality,  such 
a grasp  of  thought,  such  power  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  and  was  so  evangelical  and  devotional, 
as  to  render  it  exceedingly  attractive  and  edifying 
to  such  pious  persons  as  were  distinguished  by 
taste  and  knowledge ; yet  his  congregations  in 
general  were  not  large,  nor  was  he  remarkably 
successful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God. 
To  him  this  was  often  a ground  of  painful  discou- 
ragement. He  cherished  an  intense  desire  to  be 
useful ; he  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  laboured 
with  aU  his  might  to  turn  men  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God;  and  often  expressed  his  strong 
regret,  in  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends, 
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that  , he  saw  so  little  fruit  of  his  ministry.  Some, 
however,  were  brought  by  his  instrumentality  to  a 
serious  concern  for  their  spiritual  interests;  and 
were  led  anxiously  to  inquire,  “ What  must  we  do 
to  be  saved  ?”  Yet  he  often  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  himself  and  his  brethren  of  the  same 


community,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cause, 
“ a blight  seemed  to  attend  their  labours.” 

A friend  who  regularly  attended  Mr.  Watson’s 
ministry  at  this  period  says,  “ His  preaching  was 
grand  and  prophetic.  He  seemed  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  success  of  the  Gospel  with  the  most 
triumphant  confidence.  There  was  something 
eminently  panoramic  and  military  in  the  scenes 
which  he  drew,  and  the  figures  which  he  employed 
to  illustrate  the  events  that  should  hereafter  occur, 
with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Christ’s  enemies, 
and  the  spread  and  influence  of  his  truth.  I well 
recollect  his  delivering  a series  of  discourses  from 
Hebrews  xii.  18 — 24,  which  were  highly  interest- 
ing to  me  at  the  time.  I believe  the  course  con- 
sisted of  seven  or  eight  sermons.  His  stated  con- 
gregation was  small,  and  did  not  generally  appear 
duly  to  appreciate  the  unparalleled  excellence  of 
his  discourses.  His  appearance  was  sallow  and 
unhealthy.” 

Mr.  Watson  was  not  satisfied  with  delivering 
the  stated  number  of  sermons  required  of  him ; 
though  those  sermons  were  such  as  few  men  beside 
himself  could  preach.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  ministered  should  understand 
the  Scriptures ; and  as  he  had  addressed  a course 
of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  his 
congregation  at  Liverpool,  so  he  delivered  a 
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similar  course,  on  the  week-day  evenings,  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  a small  chapel  at 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  to  the  great  pleasure 
and  edification  of  his  hearers.  His  capacious 
mind  delighted  to  contemplate  the  truths  of  divine 
revelation,  in  all  their  richness  and  amplitude. 
The  doctrinal  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  exactly 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  afforded  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment  and  imagination. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s loyalty,  and  his  confidence  in  the  existing 
administration,  to  which  he  was  very  sincerely 
attached;  but  his  regard  for  the  person  and 
government  of  the  Sovereign,  strong  and  decided 
as  it  was,  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  subject.  When  these 
were  endangered,  he  was  among  the  first  to  raise 
the  warning  voice.  Under  the  laws  of  religious 
toleration,  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  persecuting  propensities  of  violent  men 
were  restrained,  the  public  tranquillity  was  secured, 
and  religion  had  taken  a firmer  hold  upon  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  society  than  at  any 
former  period  of  the  national  existence.  In  the 
year  1811  an  attempt  was  made  to  innovate  upon 
the  toleration  laws,  and  seriously  to  abridge  the 
religious  liberty  of  a large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  plan  was  laid  with  consummate  art; 
and  for  a season  no  serious  evil  was  suspected, 
even  by  the  men  from  whom  it  was  intended  to 
wrest  their  best  and  dearest  rights.  By  the  Act  of 
William  and  Mary  all  Protestant  teachers  of  reli- 
gion who  took  the  prescribed  oaths  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  law  in  their  public  minis- 
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trations ; and  it  was  rendered  imperative  upon  the 
Magistrate  to  administer  the  oaths  whenever  the 
parties  made  application  for  that  purpose.  The 
alteration  intended  was  that  of  demanding,  from 
every  one  who  required  a licence  to  preach,  a 
certificate  signed  by  “ six  substantial  and  reputable 
householders,”  specifying  his  competency  and  cha- 
racter. The  ostensible  reasons  for  this  change 
were,  that  the  ignorant  and  imwary  might  be 
guarded  against  the  arts  of  designing  men,  and 
that  the  Dissenting  ministry  might  he  rendered 
more  respectable;  but  the  real  design  was,  to 
invest  the  Magistracy  with  the  power  of  refusing 
licences  at  their  option  : for  the  terms  “ reputable  ” 
and  “ substantial,”  applied  to  the  “ householders  ” 
by  whom  all  applicants  for  licences  were  to  he 
recommended,  were  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that 
such  Magistrates  as  were  unfriendly  to  Dissenters 
could  never  be  at  a loss  for  a pretext  to  justify 
their  refusal  to  administer  the  oaths  whenever 
they  pleased.  The  Magistrate  was  not  made  the 
direct  judge  of  the  Minister  who  appeared  before 
him ; but  he  was  made  the  judge  of  the  property 
and  character  of  the  certifying  “ householders ; ” 
and  this  circumstance  gave  him  the  power  to 
harass  and  annoy,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  all  the 
Ministers  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration.  At  the  same  time,  such  per- 
sons as  were  not  “ householders,” — those  who 
were  poor,  and  therefore  not  “substantial,”. — and 
all  who  had  formerly  been  immoral  in  their  lives, 
or  who  might  he  deemed  fanatical,  and  therefore 
not  “ reputable,” — were  to  be  at  once  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  obtaining  such  a ministry  as  they  con- 
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scientiously  preferred,  unless  it  were  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Magistrate,  or  secured  to 
them  by  persons  placed  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  their  own. 

This  measure  was  brought  into  Parliament  by 
Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  in  the  first  instance 
met  with  encouragement.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  Lordship  had  any  evil  design  in  this  procedure, 
or  fully  perceived  its  practical  bearing.  He  seems 
rather  to  have  been  urged  on  by  others,  and  to 
have  been  deceived  by  some  Dissenters  with  whom 
he  conversed,  and  who,  like  himself,  did  not  see 
the  real  character  and  design  of  the  project. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Mr.  Watsons 
acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting  com- 
menced. They  had  both  been  preaching  at  Stock- 
port  one  Sunday,  and  met  on  their  way  to  Man- 
chester in  the  evening;  when  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
Bill  became  the  principal  subject  of  conversation. 
They  acknowledged  that,  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass 
into  a law,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Methodists, 
whose  ministry  is  itinerant ; and  that  it  would  be 
very  injurious  in  its  operation  upon  the  Dissenters 
generally.  The  meeting  of  these  two  eminent  men 
appeared  to  be  casual ; but  subsequent  events 
proved  it  to  be  one  of  those  providential  arrange- 
ments which  forcibly  impress  every  devout  and 
observant  mind.  Their  interview  led  to  a pure 
and  lasting  friendship,  from  which  great  advantage 
was  derived,  both  to  themselves,  and  the  cause  of 
religion.  Little  did  they  then  imagine  that,  in 
future  years,  they  should  be  successfully  associated 
together  in  plans  of  extensive  usefulness,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  furtherance  of  the  Missionary  cause. 
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At  Mr.  Bunting’s  request,  Mr.  Watson  immedi- 
ately wrote  an  able  and  stirring  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  “ Manchester  Exchange  Herald,” 
of  May  23d,  1811,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Bill.  At  that  time  the  Dissenters  were 
not  duly  alive  to  the  evils  with  which  this  measure 
was  fraught ; and  a strong  statement  of  the  case 
was  deemed  necessary  to  rouse  their  opposition. 

What  effect  this  letter  produced  upon  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  addressed,  we  know  not ; but 
the  sound  and  practical  view  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Watson  entertained  was  taken  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Methodist  and  Dissenting  bodies, 
who  called  upon  their  respective  communities 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  petition  the  Legislature 
against  this  injurious  project.  In  a few  days  the 
nation  was  in  a ferment.  Petitions  in  unexam- 
pled numbers  were  poured  into  Parliament ; and 
the  authors  of  the  measure  were  glad  to  withdraw 
it,  alleging  that  their  designs  were  misunderstood. 
Some  eminent  personages  in  the  established 
Church,  with  a most  honourable  liberality,  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  when 
its  real  character  was  ascertained  ; and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  delivered  an  admirable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, in  which  he  also  advised  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  Bill  then  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  a natural  consequence  of  such  injudicious 
attempts  at  legislation,  that  they  promote  the  cause 
which  they  are  meant  to  suppress.  The  attention 
of  those  classes  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  who 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  was 
directed  to  that  important  statute ; and  it  was 
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found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  AppKcation  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  another  Act,  more  specific  and 
• comprehensive  in  its  provisions,  which  was  readily 

] conceded ; so  that  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  reli- 

gious liberty  which  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists 
enjoyed  led  to  its  greater  extension;  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  claimed  by  these  people  were 
more  distinctly  recognised  by  the  Legislature,  and 
more  effectually  secured,  than  they  had  ever  pre- 

Jviously  been.  The  excellent  men  who  were  con- 
cerned in  drawing  up  the  new  Toleration  Law  con- 
templated its  ultimate  application  to  the  various 
colonies  of  the  empire ; and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  colonial  slavery  is  abolished  extends  the 
benefits  of  this  law  to  all  the  colonies  where  perse- 
cuting enactments  had  previously  existed,  and  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  liberty 
of  conscience.  Few  things  would  have  afforded 
Mr.  Watson  a richer  gratification  than  to  see  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  connexion  with  civil  freedom, 
secured  by  law  to  the  negroes  in  the  West  India 
islands ; called  as  he  often  was  to  sympathize  with 
that  degraded  people  under  their  persecutions  and 
wrongs.  But  he  finished  his  course  before  this 
glorious  consummation  was  achieved  by  British 
justice  and  mercy. 

At  the  Conference  which  was  held  in  June, 
1811,  Mr.  Watson  was  again  appointed  to  the 
oflGice  of  Secretary,  and  was  returned  a second  year 
to  the  Manchester  Circuit.  He  had  not  spent 
I many  months  in  the  second  year  of  his  appoint- 


ment to  Manchester  before  his  health  again  failed 
him.  The  bleeding  of  his  lungs  returned ; he  was 
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unable  to  discharge  the  full  duties  of  his  office ; 
there  was  little  prohahilitj  that  he  would  ever  be 
able  permanently  to  endure  the  labours  of  an  itine- 
rant ministry ; and  as  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, and  therefore  unhappy  in  his  union  with 
that  body,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
authorities  in  the  Circuit,  and  removed  to  Liver- 
pool ; where,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  months,  he 
offered  himself  as  a private  member  of  society  in 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  Being  providentially 
laid  aside  from  his  public  ministry,  and  scarcely 
able  to  preach  at  all,  he  engaged  himself  at  an 
annual  salary  to  his  friend  Mr.  Kaye,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Liverpool  Courier,  and  for  other  literary 
services.  In  retiring  from  the  New  Connexion 
Mr.  Watson  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  some  of  his  most  intelligent  and  confidential 
friends  belonging  to  that  body,  who  thought  that, 
with  his  views,  he  was  likely  to  be  both  more 
happy  and  useful  among  his  old  associates,  from 
whom  he  had  formerly  departed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  unkind  treatment,  and  of  strong  tempta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Watsons  retirement  from  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  excited  no  surprise  among  those 
of  his  brethren  who  were  intimate  with  him ; for 
they  knew  that  it  was  the  result  of  a serious  and 
long- cherished  conviction : and  the  manner  in 

which  he  retired  was  every  way  worthy  of  his 
honourable  mind.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  a Preacher  in  that  Connexion  when  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  enter  again  upon  the 
regular  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  when 
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every  other  door  appeared  to  be  closed  against 
him,  and  when  he  had  formed  no  settled  opinions 
concerning  church  government.  The  discipline  of 
the  New  Connexion,  when  he  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  it,  appears  to  have  commanded 
his  approbation ; hut  when  he  saw  the  practical 
workings  of  the  system,  his  views  were  changed, 
and  it  became  in  an  increasing  degree  an  object 
of  his  conscientious  dislike.  When  he  was  unable 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  he  availed  him-  If 

self  of  the  opportunity  to  retire  from  the  body; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  or 
to  influence  any  individual  to  follow  his  example. 

It  was  not  with  his  brethren  that  he  was  dissatis- 
fied, but  with  the  system;  and  hence,  after  his 
secession,  his  affection  for  them  suffered  no  abate- 
ment. This,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  generous  and  upright  character.  They 
had  received  him  into  their  body  when  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  friendless  and  an  outcast ; they  pro- 
posed to  him  on  his  admission  no  questions 
respecting  his  views  of  church  government, — a 
subject  to  which  his  attention  had  never  been  seri- 
ously directed;  and  through  the  entire  period  of 
his  union  with  them  they  had  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  respect.  They  had  placed  him  in 
almost  every  office  of  tmst  and  honour,  except  that 
of  President  of  the  Conference  ; appointments  had 
been  selected  for  him  adapted  to  his  delicate  i|| 

health ; and  he  had  never  been  forced  into  the 
more  extensive  and  laborious  Circuits  in  which 
many  of  his  brethren  toiled  in  the  midst  of  great 
hardships  and  privations.  It  would  be  easy  to 
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enter  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Watsons 
dissatisfaction  with  the  plan  and  order  of  the 
I Methodist  New  Connexion ; but  this,  it  is  con- 

I ceived,  is  not  necessary.  He  felt  that  the  disci- 

I pline  of  that  body  interferes  with  the  rights  and 

j duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  While  he  was  under 

its  power  he  said  to  his  friend  Mr.  Burdsall,  “ It  is 
a great  evil  to  he  Priest-ridden  ; but  a still  greater 
to  be  ridden  by  the  people.  When  they  get  upon 
a Preacher's  back,  they  ride  him  to  death.”  Yet 
after  his  return  to  the  Wesleyan  body  he  rarely 
adverted  to  this  subject  in  his  intercourse  even 
with  his  most  intimate  friends ; and  he  never 
mentioned  it  in  the  spirit  of  angry  vituperation. 

I When  Mr.  Watson  left  the  New  Connexion,  so 

I far  was  he  from  “ seeking  great  things  ” of  a 

j worldly  nature  for  “ himself,”  that  he  was  thrown 

I entirely  upon  the  care  of  divine  Providence ; for 

j he  had  made  no  arrangements  whatever  for  admis- 

‘ sion  into  the  Wesleyan  itinerancy.  Had  his 

health  been  good,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  would  receive  him ; and 
there  was  little  probability  that  a sickly  man,  with 
a wife  and  two  children, — a man  bearing  marks  of 
consumption  and  decay, — could  be  so  admitted  as 
to  have  for  himself  and  his  family  a permanent 
j claim  upon  the  funds  of  the  Connexion.  In  tak- 

I ing  this  important  step,  therefore,  secular  motives 

j were  out  of  the  question.  He  resigned  a certain 

I income  for  that  which  was  contingent.  His  pros- 

i pects  in  regard  of  temporal  things  were  dark  and 

i unpromising  ; but  a wise  and  merciful  Providence 

was  guiding  him  into  paths  of  usefulness  of  which 
* neither  he  nor  his  friends  had  any  conception. 
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rie  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  understanding  and 
conscience,  in  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
heart,  trusting  in  God;  and  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  life  the  immensely  important  services 
which  he  was  called  to  render  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  wonder- 
ful success  with  which  it  pleased  the  Head  of  the 
church  to  cro>vn  his  pious  exertions,  demonstrate 
that  he  followed  the  right  course.  In  reference  to 
his  intended  return  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  he  was 
often  heard  to  say,  “ If  I have  once  done  wrong,  I 
ought  fearlessly,  as  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to  do 
that  which  I now  believe  to  be  right.” 

The  following  extracts  of  letters,  which  he 
addressed  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Manchester,  who 
still  remained  in  the  Methodist  New^  Connexion, 
will  show  the  kind  and  affectionate  spirit  which  he 
continued  to  cherish  towards  individuals  belonging 
to  that  body,  and  the  Christian  temper  in  which 
he  had  resigned  his  office  among  them.  The  first 
is  not  dated ; but  both  were  written  within  a few 
months  of  his  removal  to  Liverpool. 

TO  MR.  ABSALOM  WATKIN,  MANCHESTER. 

My  very  dear  Brother, 

To  be  useful,  we  must  be  faithful.  If  we 
give,  we  must  receive.  From  an  empty  vessel 
none  can  drink ; and  a full  one  would  soon 
become  empty  without  supplies.  “I  will  bless 
thee,”  said  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  “ and  thou  shalt 
be  a blessing.”  Let  us,  then,  attend  to  personal 
piety,  as  the  rock  of  our  own  souls,  and  active 
agents  in  promoting  the  good  of  others ; and  let 
studies,  friendships,  books,  and  pleasures,  be  all 
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regulated  by  this  end.  “ Let  us,”  says  good  Mr. 
Baxter,  “esteem  the  creature  only  as  it  comes 
from  God,  or  brings  some  report  of  his  lore.” 

I have  been  greatly  pleased  in  reading  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow’s  theological  works.  He  writes  philosophy 
like  a Divine;  and  divinity  like  a philosopher. 
He  paints  morality  with  as  elegant  a pencil  as 
Blair,  allowing  for  the  style  of  the  age ; and  he 
has  yet  the  evangelical  views  of  Baxter ; but  he  is 
not  so  practical,  nor  so  hortatory. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Liverpool,  July  3d,  1812. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

Had  you  favoured  me  with  a statement  of  the 
doubts  of  which  you  complain,  I might  have 
attempted  to  remove  them ; though  the  attempt 
would  have  had  in  it  more  of  friendship  than 
ability.  As  you  have  not,  I can  only  glance  at  the 
subject  generally.  I will,  however,  notice  first 
your  query  as  to  the  writers  mentioned  by  Paley. 
The  paraphrase  of  Clarke  has,  doubtless,  some  of 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  that  great  man ; but  to 
me  a paraphrase  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  exposition.  You  have  much  sacrificed  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  sentence ; and  words  of  no  very 
definite  meaning  are  often  resorted  to,  to  fill  up 
the  measure.  A text  has  not  unaptly  been  com- 
pared to  milk ; a paraphrase,  to  milk  and  water. 
Clarke,  however,  gives  the  narrative  in  neat  lan- 
guage, has  some  happy  expositions  of  passages ; 
but  loses,  as  I think,  the  true  spirit  of  many  more  ; 
and  cannot  be  greatly  desirable  to  a person  who 
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possesses  Campbell  and  Macknigbt.  With  Collier 
I am  unacquainted;  but  Taylor’s  “Key”  opens  the 
wrong  door.  You  may  conceive  how  an  Arian, 
of  a confirmed  class,  would  explain  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  a vicarious  sacrifice, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  dis- 
cussion in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  That  there 
are  many  useful  things  in  that  work,  cannot  but 
be  the  case ; for  Taylor  had  both  a vigorous  and  a 
cultivated  mind ; but  he  puzzles  what  is  suflBl- 
ciently  difficult.  I despair  of  meeting  with  a solu- 
tion of  every  difficult  passage  in  that  Epistle ; but 
should  I be  so  fortunate,  it  will  not,  I am  per- 
suaded, be  from  lights  obtained  from  the  author  of 
the  “ Key  to  the  Romans.” 

“ He  that  never  doubted  never  believed,”  says 
one;  and  if  previous  doubts  give  an  energy  to 
faith,  you,  I trust,  will  be  a strong  believer. 
Doubts  on  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  are  of  two 
kinds : doubts  which  respect  the  doctrines  them- 
selves ; and  doubts  which  relate  to  their  minuter 
details ; or,  as  you  study  logic,  doubts  either  as  to 
the  substance,  or  the  mode ; speaking  in  some 
sense  figuratively.  For  instance : A person  may 
admit  the  doctrine  of  atonement ; and  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  extent  of  its 
benefits,  or  the  conditions  of  its  application.  With 
doubts  of  the  first  kind  you  have  happily  little  to 
do ; perhaps  not  much  with  those  of  the  second ; 
and  your  doubts  may  rather  be  an  indistinctness 
of  conception,  than  a refusal  of  assent.  That  it  is 
infinitely  desirable  to  possess  a luminous  concep- 
tion of  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth,  is  indisputable. 

“ Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
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Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  is  the  injunction 
of  an  Apostle.  Two  considerations  ought,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  such  an  indistinctness  of  concep- 
tion from  distressing  us,  though  none  are  to  be 
assigned  why  it  should  not  humble  us.  The  first  is, 
that  clearness  beyond  the  fact  that  such  is  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  many  of  his  revealed  doctrines, 
is  not  to  be  expected.  We  see  them  but  as  the 
sun  through  a mist.  We  doubt  not  the  fact  of  his 
appearance,  though  we  cannot  define  the  object. 
It  is  radiance  mixed  and  muddy ; but  it  is  still  a 
glory  above  that  of  the  moon  and  stars, — the  lesser 
luminaries  of  human  science.  The  fog  is  not 
around  the  luminary,  except  in  our  eye  ; he  shines 
bright  and  unclouded  in  his  native  heaven.  So  it 
is  not  the  doctrines  of  Christ  which  are  dim,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  our  understandings.  That  a 
human  mind  should  labour  when  the  “judg- 
ments,” the  thoughts  of  an  infinite  mind  are 
revealed,  is  not  surprising:  they  are  subjects 
which  “ angels  desire  to  look  into,”  and  which  are 
to  exercise  the  faculties  of  glorified  humanity  for 
ever.  If  that  be  to  doubt,  we  doubt  as  angels  do. 
But,  to  pursue  my  figure, — what  benighted  travel- 
ler is  there  who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  return  of 
day,  though  it  should  not  bring  “ a morning 
without  clouds  ? ” 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  much  of  our 
present  confusion  of  apprehension  will  give  way 
before  investigation,  provided  it  be  conducted  in 
prayer,  and  with  a disposition  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  “ If  any  man  do  his  will,”  says  our  Lord, 
“ he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I speak  of  myself.”  How  incom- 
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plete  were  your  views,  some  time  ago,  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  human  frame ! But  the  lectures  you 
have  heard  have  taken  you,  step  by  step,  into  all 
the  arcana  of  anatomy.  Let  us  begin  any  science 
whatever,  and  insuperable  difficulties  seem  to  start 
up  to  forbid  a future  approach  ; but  they  are  over- 
come by  patient  labour.  Let  not  the  Undergradu- 
ate grieve  that  he  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
Doctor  ; — the  Doctor  was  once  an  Undergraduate  ; 
— and  let  him  rather  believe  his  improvement  pos- 
sible, and  ply  his  task,  than  throw  away  his  books 
in  pettishness,  dissatisfied  that  he  knows  not  that 
by  intuition  which  God  hath  made  to  depend  upon 
comparison  and  induction. 

Suffer  me,  however,  a little  further.  We  vene- 
rate Bacon  and  Boyle,  the  fathers  of  the  experi- 
mental philosophy ; we  are  disciples  of  Newton 
and  of  Davy,  because  they  are  experimentalists ; 
we  give  up  the  system-builders,  who  form  the 
foundation  and  the  superstructure  both  out  of  the 
figments  of  their  own  fancy.  Let  us  not  be  less 
philosophers  in  religion.  Take  the  test  of  experi- 
ment here.  What  doctrines  or  interpretations 
bring  us  nearest  to  God,  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
sanctified  desire  most  fully,  ameliorate  the  heart, 
inspire  devotion,  and  amend  the  life,  in  the  highest 
degree  ? Here  is  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  : 
and  its  application  operates  in  two  ways  ; and  each 
in  our  favour.  It  is  satisfactory,  as  the  proof  of  all 
we  know ; for  that  only  we  know  in  religion  which 
we  prove  in  application : and  it  strengthens  the 
intellectual  powers,  wings  them  for  new  flights, 
and  directs  the  flight  itself.  In  proportion  as  we 
axe  renewed  in  the  image  of  God,  we  are  “ renewed 
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in  knowledge,” — one  part  of  the  image  of  “the 
only  wise  God.” 

While  these  letters  display  an  affectionate  inter- 
est in  the  mental  and  spiritual  improvement  of  his 
correspondents,  they  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Watson 
had  not  separated  from  his  friends  with  any  hostile 
feelings ; and  that  they  still  regarded  him  with 
affection  and  confidence.  The  same  kind  and  im- 
proving correspondence  he  carried  on  after  his 
appointment  to  a Circuit  as  an  Itinerant  Wesleyan 
Minister.  For  these  letters,  and  some  other  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  this  period  of  Mr.  Watsons 
life,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William 
Shuttleworth,  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
who  enjoyed  Mr.  Watson’s  friendship,  and  still 
cherishes  his  memory.  Many  years  after  he  had 
left  that  body,  Mr.  Watson  showed  his  regard  for 
this  excellent  man  by  presenting  to  him  some  of  his 
publications ; and  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  with  a promp- 
titude and  zeal  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  com- 
mended, at  the  request  of  the  writer  of  these  me- 
moirs, obtained  from  Mr.  Watson’s  correspondents, 
and  other  persons,  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning his  deceased  friend,  by  which  the  narrative 
is  greatly  enriched.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  Chris- 
tian men,  while  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
opinion,  cherishing  that  charity  which  is  the  soul 
of  all  true  religion. 

The  specimens  of  Mr.  Watson’s  correspondence, 
with  the  short  extracts  from  his  other  literary  com- 
positions, now  before  the  reader,  show  that  at  this 
period  of  his  life  he  had  acquired  a style  at  once 
easy,  elegant,  and  forcible ; and  a considerable 
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acquaintance  with  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
philosophic  and  political,  as  well  as  with  the  sci- 
ence of  divinity,  to  the  study  of  which  he  was 
more  especially  devoted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AViien  Mr.  Watson  became  a private  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  society  in  Liverpool,  ho  attended  the 
weekly  meetings  of  his  class  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence, and  was  a pattern  of  piety,  and  of  conform- 
ity to  rule.  On  his  admission  into  the  society  he 
remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  that  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  eleven  years  his  mind  was  then 
fully  at  rest.  He  had  never  been  truly  happy 
during  the  period  of  his  alienation  from  the  Wes- 
leyan body.  He  was  soon  accepted  as  a Local 
Preacher;  and,  as  his  general  health  improved, 
and  the  bleeding  of  his  lungs  subsided,  he  occa- 
sionally occupied  the  Wesleyan  pulpits,  both  in 
Liverpool  and  the  surrounding  country;  and  his 
preaching,  w^as  universally  admired.  With  the 
Ministers  then  stationed  in  Liverpool, — the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Entwisle,  West,  Gaulter,  and  Buckley, — 
he  had  frequent  intercourse : they  heard  him 
preach ; and  were  compelled  to  admire  the  strength 
and  elegance  of  his  mind,  his  devotional  spirit, 
and  sound  theological  principles.  He  had  little 
hope  of  ever  being  able  again  to  resume  his  itiner- 
ant labours,  when  he  settled  in  Liverpool ; but 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  assured  that  if  his 
health  should  in  any  competent  degree  be  restored 
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he  would  again  fully  devote  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  This  he  felt  to  he  his  especial 
calling  ; and  no  pleasure  was  equal  to  that  which 
he  experienced  in  preaching  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied. Perceiving  that  he  was  eminently  qualified 
for  extensive  usefulness,  the  Ministers  just  men- 
tioned united  in  requesting  him  to  offer  himself  to 
the  Conference,  and  again  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Ayesleyan  itinerancy.  Mr.  Bunting,  who  had 
been  previously  acquainted  with  him,  and  well 
knew  his  worth,  visited  Liverpool  at  the  time,  and 
earnestly  joined  in  the  solicitation.  Mr.  Watson 
at  length  consented,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
District-Meeting,  and  afterwards  to  the  Confer- 
ence, by  whom  he  was  very  cordially  received. 
The  errors  of  his  youth  were  buried  in  oblivion ; 
the  men  who  had  formerly  taken  part  against  him, 
and  had  been  a means  of  separating  him  from  the 
Connexion,  uttered  not  a word  against  his  re- 
admission ; for  his  character,  both  as  a man  of 
God,  and  a good  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
established;  and  without  subjecting  him  to  any 
further  probation,  he  was  placed  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  stood,  when,  eleven  years 
before,  he  left  his  work  in  the  Hinckley  Circuit. 
In  surrendering  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Watson  greatly  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  friend  Mr.  Kaye,  who  calculated  upon 
his  valuable  literary  labours ; and  he  was  far  from 
consulting  his  own  secular  advantage.  Consider- 
ing his  powers  as  a writer,  he  might,  according  to 
all  human  probability,  have  realized  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  had  he  devoted  his  exclusive 
attention  to  literature.  Overtures  of  a very  flat- 
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tering  nature  were  made  to  him  at  this  crisis  by 
persons  in  authority,  if  he  would  remove  to  Lon- 
don, and  employ  his  pen  in  the  public  service  : 
but  his  Lord  called  him  to  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine ; and  he  had  felt  too  severely  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience  to  that  voice  in  his  earlier 
years,  to  hesitate  for  one  moment  whether  he 
should  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry,  or 
to  any  other  pursuit,  when  his  strength  was 
I adequate  to  the  task.  Never  did  the  Wesleyan 

Conference  receive  into  its  communion  a Minister 
of  greater  and  more  useful  talents,  or  of  more 
sound  and  enlightened  piety ; and  never  was  a 
Methodist  Preacher  more  ardently  attached  to  his 
brethren,  and  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the 
body,  than  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  time  of  his  re-, 
admission  in  the  year  1812,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  following  notices  concerning  his  re-union 
with  the  AVesleyan  body  are  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Entwisle  and  Buckley.  The  former  of 
these  esteemed  Ministers  says,  “ Soon  after  his 
re-admission  into  our  society,  I prevailed  on  him 
to  preach  in  my  stead  at  Mount -Pleasant  chapel, 
Liverpool.  His  text  was  Psalm  xii.  6 : ‘ The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words ; as  silver  tried 
in  a fmTiace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.’  The 
depth  and  originality  of  thought  displayed  in  this 
sermon,  combined  with  an  elevated  style,  Chris- 
tian simplicity,  and  perspicuity,  accompanied  by 
his  usual  solemnity  of  manner  and  divine  unction, 
deeply  impressed  my  mind ; while  I was  favoured 
with  such  views  of  ‘ the  words  of  the  Lord ' as  I 
never  had  before.  Perceiving  that  his  health 
improved,  and  persuaded  that  his  weigh  of  talent 
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and  deep  piety  would  render  liim  an  acquisition  to 
our  Connexion,  and  a blessing  to  the  world,  I 
proposed  to  him  to  allow  me  to  recommend  him  to 
the  ensuing  Conference,  my  worthy  colleagues 
concurring  with  me  in  judgment.  After  due  deli- 
beration and  prayer  he  consented  to  my  proposal. 
I reflect  on  this  event  with  pleasure ; and  thank 
God  that  I was  in  any  degree  instrumental  in 
restoring  to  our  body  one  who  has  been  so  emi- 
nently useful.” 

“ Of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  heai’t,  in  the  arrangements  connected  with 
his  return  to  our  itinerancy,”  says  Mr.  Buckley, 
“ perhaps  no  one  could  have  a more  perfect  know- 
ledge, or  be  a more  impartial  judge,  than  myself ; 
the  event  passing  under  my  immediate  and 
minute  observation,  and  being  not  unfrequently 
the  subject  of  the  most  unreserved  conversation.” 

When  Mr.  Watson  was  received  by  the  Con- 
ference, he  was  appointed  to  the  Wakefield 
Circuit,  under  the  superintendency  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Buckley,  who  had  moved  his  acceptance  in 
the  Conference.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible 
he  repaired  to  his  appointment,  and  entered  upon 
his  labours.  The  situation  in  which  he  was  now 
placed  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  consci- 
entious convictions,  and  his  youthful  habits.  The 
recollection  of  his  early  and  joyous  labours  as  an 
Itinerant  Preacher  occurred  to  his  mind  with  a 
delightful  freshness  and  power  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a stranger ; and  he  discharged  his  official 
duties  with  superior  fidelity  and  affection ; while 
his  intelligence  and  social  temper  endeared  him  to 
all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship.  He  was  especially 
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intimate  with  some  families  in  Wakefield : and 
their  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  attachment  to 
his  person  were  unbounded,  and  continued  without 
any  abatement  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

What  he  was  as  a colleague  and  a Preacher  at 
this  period,  the  following  statements  by  Mr. 
Buckley  declare  : — “ We  entered  upon  our  work 
with  much  cordiality  and  affection;  and  met 
together  every  Saturday,  to  review  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  week,  and  devise  measures  with  relation 
to  the  future ; uniting  in  prayer  for  divine  direc- 
tion, and  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  might  have  free  course 
and  be  glorified.  These  meetings  were  attended 
with  many  advantages ; affording  assistance  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  and  in  our  preparations  for  the 
pulpit ; in  carrying  plans  of  discipline  into  prac- 
tical effect ; and  greatly  tending  to  promote  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit.  I had  occasionally  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  my  friend  preach.  His  sermons 
were  not  always  what  are  called  great ; greatness 
appeared  to  bend  to  the  profit  of  a particular  class 
of  his  hearers ; yet  that  might  be  said  of  every  one 
of  his  sermons  which  a Scottish  Professor  once 
said  of  a discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  Wesley : ‘ If 
it  was  not  a masterly  sermon,  none  but  a master 
could  have  preached  it.*  There  appeared  in  him 
occasionally  an  energy  which  was  capable  of  the 
most  lofty  flights.  His  style  appeared  to  me  to  be 
correct,  energetic,  chaste,  and  harmonious ; his 
manner  was  grave  and  solemn,  such  as  becomes 
the  pulpit;  his  subjects  were  well  chosen,  being 
generally  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which 
he  supported  by  cogent  and  irrefragable  arguments, 
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and  adorned  and  illustrated  by  elegant  and  choice 
metaphors ; the  whole  flowing  from  a heart  sancti- 
fied by  the  grace  and  truth  of  God.  His  ministry, 
however,  did  not  at  first  attract  that  attention  in 
the  Wakefield  Circuit  which  might  have  been 
expected,  and  which  it  so  justly  deserved,  except 
among  the  more  discerning  and  intelligent  persons 
belonging  to  the  several  congregations.” 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1812,  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Watson’s  arrival  in  the  Wakefield 
Circuit,  that  the  writer  of  this  narrative  became 
acquainted  with  him.  He  came  to  Halifax,  to 
preach  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  that  town,  after  it  had  undergone  considerable 
enlargement,  which  had  been  rendered  necessary 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  very  efficient 
ministry  of  Mr.  Bunting,  then  stationed  there. 
The  writer  had  often  heard  Mr.  Watson  mentioned, 
as  a man  of  extraordinary  talents,  but  he  had  no 
adequate  conception  of  his  powers  as  a Christian 
Preacher.  He  went  to  hear  him  at  Halifax  on  the 


Sunday  evening:  and  the  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  that  sermon  will  never  be  efiaced. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its 
delivery ; but  the  recollection  of  it  is  as  distinct 
and  vivid  as  ever.  It  displayed  such  a grasp  of 
thought,  a force  of  reasoning,  and  splendour  of 
illustration,  and  at  the  same  time  was  so  rich  in 
Christian  sentiment  and  pious  feeling,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  almost  overwhelming  sensation  of  wonder 
and  delight.  With  the  truths  which  were  then 
inculcated  he  had  long  been  familiar ; but  they 
were  placed  by  Mr.  Watson  in  a light  so  new  and 
striking,  and  enforced  by  an  array  of  argument  so 
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powerful  and  convincing,  and  presented  in  a garb 
so  beautiful  and  attractive,  as  to  awaken  a class  of 
feelings  of  which  the  hearer  seemed  to  have  been 
previously  unconscious.  The  sermon  was  the 
loftiest  display  of  intellect  and  eloquence  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  text  was,  “The  children 

which  thou  shalt  have shall  say  again  in 

thine  ears.  The  place  is  too  strait  for  me ; give 
place  to  me  that  I may  dwell ; ” (Isaiah  xlix.  20 ;) 
and  the  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Christian  church.  After  stating  the 
nature  of  that  enlargement,  and  showing  that  it 
consists  in  the  accession  to  the  body  of  believers  of 
individuals  converted  from  the  error  of  their  way, 
saved  from  sin  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  made 
spiritual  worshippers  of  God,  he  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  enlargement  of  the  church  in  three 
distinct  views : as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, — a 
proof  that  there  is  a divine  agency  at  work  in  the 
earth, — and  a source  of  joy  to  good  men.  On  the 
subject  of  that  diving  influence  by  which  the  Gos- 
pel is  rendered  the  instrument  of  salvation,  and 
men  are  made  new  creatures,  his  remarks  were 
particularly  valuable  and  striking.  He  combated 
the  reasonings  of  Gibbon,  who  attempted  to 
account  for  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity, 
independently  of  all  divine  interposition,  and  cha- 
racterized that  celebrated  sceptic  as  “ eloquent  in 
error.”  In  proving  the  reality  of  the  influence  in 
question,  he  argued  from  that  uniformity  by  which 
all  true  conversions  are  distinguished.  Under 
whatever  circumstances  men  are  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  though  their  feelings  may  vary  in  intensity, 
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those  feelings  are  substantially  the  same.  In  all 
genuine  converts  there  is  the  same  hatred  to  sin, 
the  same  penitential  sorrow,  the  same  desire  after 
pardon  and  purity,  the  same  absolute  reliance  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  same  love  to  God  and 
man,  the  same  delight  in  devotion,  indifference  to 
the  world,  careful  avoidance  of  sin,  and  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  The  perfect  sameness  of  the 
work,  he  contended,  demonstrates  the  oneness  of 
the  agent  by  whom  it  is  accomplished ; and  the 
holy  and  beneficial  nature  of  the  work  proves  that 
its  author  is  divine.  He  remarked,  further,  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  church  always  takes  place 
in  connexion  with  the  inculcation  of  a certain  set 
of  doctrines ; such  as  the  fall  of  man,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  regeneration 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  necessity 
of  personal  holiness.  When  these  doctrines  are 
faithfully  and  prayerfully  enforced  in  the  Christian 
pulpit,  the  church  is  enlarged ; when  they  are 
denied,  or  withheld  from  the  people,  by  those  who 
minister  in  holy  things,  the  church  is  either  sta- 
tionary, or  declines  both  in  spirituality  and  num- 
ber. No  open  sinners  are  brought  to  repentance  ; 
no  broken  heart  is  healed  by  the  consolations  of 
pardon ; and  no  persons  of  profligate  character  are 
sanctified  to  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  sets  his  seal 
to  “ the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  and  makes  it  the 
effectual  means  of  salvation ; but  he  will  not  put 
the  same  honour  upon  the  powerless  reasonings  of 
the  mere  apostles  of  moral  virtue,  with  whatever 
elegance  of  diction  those  reasonings  may  be 
enforced.  It  is  only  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied ” that  is  “ the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  powder 
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of  God.”  “ Suppose  a piece  of  complex  machinery 
submitted  to  your  inspection,”  said  Mr.  Watson, 
“the  nature  and  construction  of  which  you  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  Should  you  see  a certain 
pressure  applied  to  a particular  part,  and  then 
perceive  that  the  whole  was  immediately  put  into 
beautiful  and  harmonious  motion ; when  that 
pressure  was  withdrawn,  were  the  motion  instantly 
to  cease,  and  were  the  same  results  invariably  to 
take  place  whenever  the  experiments  were 
repeated,  you  would,  of  course,  infer  that  the 
motion  depended  upon  that  particular  pressure.” 
From  this  illustration  he  took  occasion  to  show  the 
established  connexion  which  subsists  between  a 
truly  evangelical  ministry,  and  those  spiritual  and 
moral  results  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  Christi- 
anity to  produce ; a connexion  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  especially  by  every  revival  of  true 
religion.  It  was  manifest  that  a man  who  could 
deliver  such  a sermon  as  this  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  instruct  the  world  through  the  medium  of 
the  press ; and,  in  a conversation  with  him  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  writer  inquired 
of  him  whether  he  had  ever  turned  his  attention 
to  authorship;  and  Mr.  Watson  answered,  “I 
have  never  published  any  thing  of  consequence, 
except  a political  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roscoe, 
of  Liverpool ; nor  have  I the  slightest  wish  to  he 
distinguished  as  an  author.  That  is  a subject  to 
which  my  thoughts  have  never  been  directed.” 

The  conclusion  of  this  year  was  to  Mr.  Watson 
a season  of  solemn  interest.  His  father,  who 
then  resided  at  Nottingham,  had  arrived  at  the  age 
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of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  was  labouring 
under  a dropsical  complaint,  the  fatal  effects  of 
which  were  daily  expected.  Mr.  Watsons  own 
health  was  so  extremely  delicate,  that  he  was 
unable  to  visit  his  dying  parent;  and,  indeed,  it 
appeared  to  be  sometimes  a matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther the  son  would  not  first  enter  into  the  world 
of  spirits.  In  this  enfeebled  state,  suspended 
between  life  and  death,  and  uncertain  which  scale 
would  preponderate,  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  afflicted  father.  It  displays,  in  a very 
striking  light,  the  strength  of  his  filial  affection, 
and  his  intense  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  one  so  nearly  related  to  him. 

Wakefield,  Nov.  12/A,  1812. 
My  dearest  Father, 

After  having  had  many  anxious  thoughts 
concerning  you,  I was  just  sitting  down  to  write 
to  you,  when  I received  my  sister’s  letter.  I 
notice  in  it  your  desire  to  see  me  ; and  be  assured 
that  I am  anxious  also  to  see  you;  and  if  I can 
do  so,  I will.  Our  confinement  in  the  Circuit  is, 
however,  great ; and  I am  very  unfit  for  a journey, 
ow'ing  to  my  remaining  very  poorly  ; being  subject 
to  sudden  bilious  attacks,  so  that  sometimes  I 
know  not  but  I may  even  escape  before  you  into 
the  world  of  spirits. 

For  myself,  afflictions  have  been  good,  very 
good  for  me ; and  I bless  God  for  them.  He  cor- 
rects like  a Father;  and  severe  diseases  require 
severe  remedies.  Happy  for  us,  if  the  divine 
Physician  does  not  administer  in  vain!  I have 
not  forgotten  you  at  a throne  of  grace.  Every 
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time  I bow  my  knees  I entreat  God  to  bestow  his 
supporting,  saving,  and  comforting  grace  upon  my 
dear  parent ; and  I trust  that  I have  not  joined 
my  feeble  prayers  to  yours  in  vain.  Again  I 
would  say,  that  God  has  a good  purpose  to  accom- 
plish in  your  affliction,  and  therefore  entreat  him 
to  perform  his  work  of  salvation  fully.  You  are 
in  the  furnace ; and  it  afflicts  me  to  hear  that  the 
dispensation  is  so  severe,  and  the  fire  so  hot ; yet, 
if  the  stubborn  dross  of  our  sins  cannot  be  other- 
wise separated  from  our  souls,  all  is  mercy  still. 
“ I will  sit  as  a refiner  s fire,”  saith  the  Lord  ; and 
it  is  comfortable  to  reflect  that  he  does  sit  by  and 
watch  the  operation.  Yet,  with  submission  to  his 
will,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  pray  that  he  would 
mitigate  your  sufferings,  make  for  you  a smoother 
road  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living,  or  so 
increase  your  inward  strength  and  comforts,  that 
the  soul  may  become  less  sensible  to  the  pains  of 
the  body,  and  that  you,  like  dying  martyrs,  may 
shout  and  triumph  in  the  flame  itself. 

I trust  that  you  are  satisfied,  as  to  your  accept- 
ance with  God ; nay,  that  you  can  rejoice  in  the 
full  assurance  of  his  love  revealed  to  you  by  his 
Holy  Spirit.  Be  determined  to  obtain  this ; for 
there  is  no  other  ground  of  safety  and  happiness 
than  an  application  of  the  blood  of  atonement  to 
our  consciences,  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
the  condemning  power  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be 
received  by  an  act  of  faith.  Be  persuaded  that 
Christ  is  able  to  bless  you  with  this  full  and  glori- 
ous comfort  no7v,  and  venture  your  whole  upon 
him : wait  every  moment  for  the  evidence  that 
the  work  is  done,  till  faith,  and  joy,  and  praise 
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spring  up  in  your  heart.  This  would  be  neces- 
sary, were  you  in  health ; hut  now  the  time  is 
short,  and  more  than  commonly  uncertain.  O 
wrestle  like  Jacob,  till  you  obtain  the  blessing ! 

In  like  manner  proceed  to  obtain  the  full  sancti- 
fication of  your  nature.  It  is  not  death,  but  grace, 
that  must  destroy  our  sins,  and  make  us  meet  for 
heaven.  Have  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  Father 
to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  power  he 
exerted  in  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  bum  up  the 
very  root  of  corruption,  and  fill  you  in  a moment 
with  all  the  love  and  power  of  God,  making  you 
one  with  Christ,  and  an  entirely  new  creature. 

By  the  same  acts  of  praying  faith  expect  perfect 
patience,  peace,  and  love  to  be  wrought  in  your 
mind,  that  you  may  come  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  and  spring  up  a 
mature  Christian,  saying,  “Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done.” 

The  language  'of  Mr.  Charles  "Wesley  on  his 
death-bed  may  be  suitable  to  your  case  : — 

“ In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 

Who  shall  a sinful  worm  redeem  ? 

Jesus,  my  all  in  all  thou  art. 

Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart ; 

O might  I catch  a smile  from  thee, 

And  drop  into  eternity ! ” 

You  are  indeed  in  affliction,  as  a “ leaf  before 
the  wind;”  but  there  is  a merciful  and  compas- 
sionate High  Priest,  who  knows  how  to  succour 
you,  being  tempted  and  tried  like  unto  you.  O 
cast  yourself  at  his  feet ! Tell  him  you  have  heard 
of  his  compassions,  and  wait  to  prove  them.  Tell 
him  that  you  are  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and 
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wait  to  prove  him  to  be  your  all  in  all.  Have 
large  and  high  thoughts  of  the  boundless  mercy  of 
God ; for  though  we  have  sinned  grievously,  and 
awfully  neglected  his  salvation,  he  is  the  Saviour 
still.  He  hateth  putting  away,  and  delighteth  in 
mercy.  He  still  spreads,  to  receive  us,  arms  of 
mercy ; and  his  voice  is,  “ Come  unto  me ; for  I 
came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.”  O 
may  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us, 

“To  his  arms  of  mercy  fly, 

Find  OUT  lasting  quiet  there.” 

I sympathize  with  my  mother.  The  Lord  support 
and  bless  her  with  his  favour  and  strength  ! 

I am  your  affectionate  son, 

R.  Watson. 

The  venerable  sufferer,  to  whom  this  pious  letter 
was  addressed,  died  on  the  27th  of  November. 

After  Mr.  Watson’s  appointment  to  the  Wake- 
field Circuit,  he  continued  his  kind  and  improving 
correspondence  with  two  of  his  friends  in  Man- 
chester, belonging  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  are  worth 
preserving,  for  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  his 
character  and  history,  and  the  valuable  sentiments 
which  they  contain.  A considerable  part  of  the 
first  letter  was  written  in  Latin,  and  relates  to  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  expression  in  that  language,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  was  actively  engaged. 

TO  MR.  MAKINSON,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Since  virtue  operates  as  a preservative  of  friend- 
ship, it  is  a rational  act  in  each  of  us  to  promote 
our  mutual  piety.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  com- 
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mend  to  your  serious  attention  sometliing  which  I 
hare  lately  found  to  he  useful  to  myself.  The 
Apostle  Paul  delineates  the  perfect  image  of  a 
Christian  in  these  words  : “ The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  lore,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance.”  I take  this  as 
my  standard  of  examination  every  night ; and  try 
myself  as  to  the  fervour  of  my  “love”  to  God  and 
man ; the  “ peace”  and  tranquillity  of  my  passions ; 
the  spirituality  of  my  “joys;”  my  “long-suffer- 
ing” and  long  forbearance  with  untoward  persons, 
as  God  has  long  home  with  me ; my  “ gentleness,” 
courtesy  of  spirit  and  behaviour  ; — for  the  Gospel 
does  that  as  to  the  manners  which  all  the  maxims 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  cannot  effect ; as  the  Apostle 
in  another  place  also  says,  “ Be  courteous,”  I find 
courtesy  to  be  a part  of  the  religion  of  Christ ; — 
my  “ goodness,”  active  benevolence,  in  what  I have 
imitated  the  unwearied  goodness  of  Him  who  is 
ever  giving ; recollecting,  too,  that  we  then 
become  most  like  Him  when  we  impart  much 
and  want  little  ; — “ faith,”  fidelity,  or  trust ; for 
this  I take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  here, 
though  I would  not  confine  it  to  this  explication ; 
— “ meekness,”  freedom  from  unlawful  anger ; — 
“ temperance,”  the  government  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  imagination.  In  applying  this  standard, 
ah  ! how  low  have  I sunk  ! and  when  brought  to 
this  touchstone,  how  base  and  alloyed  the  metal ! 
Yet  is  it  infinitely  better  to  know  our  defects, 
though  the  discovery  be  painful,  than  to  think  of 
ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
Let  God  be  praised  that,  by  his  grace,  we  approach 
at  all  to  this  description ; and  may  He  who  can 
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fulfil  in  US  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will  answer 
our  prayers  to  this  effect,  and  answer  them 
speedily  ! 

I should  have  finished  my  letter  in  Latin,  how- 
ever bald,  but  that  I had  delayed  so  long,  and  was 
afraid  you  should  have  the  shadow  of  a cause  to 
charge  me  with  neglect : but  let  your  reply  be  all 
Roman.  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  a few  weeks,  but  cannot  fix  the  time ; pro- 
bably at  Easter,  as  I shall,  God  willing,  assist  in 
opening  a new  chapel  at  Armley,  near  Leeds,  on 
Easter  Monday.  I have  done  very  little  in  He- 
brew, but  have  not  wholly  neglected  it.  I find,  upon 
summoning  up  what  I learned,  that  I can  translate 
with  tolerable  facility  by  the  help  of  the  lexicon. 

The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  at  Armley,  here 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Watson,  was  a memorable 
occasion.  The  village  was  large  and  populous ; 
the  chapel  spacious ; the  Methodist  society  in  the 
place  numerous  and  spirited ; and  the  religious 
services,  which  were  well  attended,  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  impressive.  Mr.  Bunting 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  apostolical  com- 
mission, Mark  xvi.  15,  16:  and  Mr.  Watson,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  morning  his 
text  was,  “Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion;” 
(Heb.  xii.  22 ;)  from  which  he  gave  a most  edify- 
ing and  instructive  description  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  typified  by  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
sanctuary ; and  in  the  evening  he  preached  on, 
“ Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy 
power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness  from  the  womb 
of  the  morning  : thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.” 
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(Psalm  cx.  3.)  After  a concise  introduction,  in 
which  he  showed  that  these  words  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  in  support 
of  which  they  have  so  often  been  quoted,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  converts  to  the  faith  in  Christ, 
whom  he  described  as  numerous  as  dew-drops  in 
the  morning, — clad  in  the  beautiful  armour  of 
holiness, — marshalled  by  the  great  Captain  of  their 
salvation, — and  led  forth  by  him  to  glorious  war 
against  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  wickedness 
of  the  world.  That  world  he  represented  as  “ in 
the  -wicked  one and  gave  a most  appalling  view 
of  the  influence  and  dominion  of  Satan  over  the 
unenlightened  and  unregenerate  part  of  mankind. 
Among  them  education,  commerce,  legislation, 
literature,  and  even  religion,  are  impregnated  with 
evil.  All  this  evil  was  to  be  counteracted  and 
overthrown  by  the  Christian  church,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might.  Upon  the  mind  of  every  serious  and 
attentive  hearer  the  entire  discourse  left  a deep 
and  permanent  impression  of  the  power  of  Satan, 
the  wretched  and  perilous  state  of  unholy  men, 
and  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  use  every 
exertion,  both  unitedly  and  in  their  individual 
capacity,  to  promote  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
The  sermon  was  calculated  to  excite  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  Preacher’s  abilities ; but  that 
feeling  was  lost  in  commiseration  for  mankind, 
the  conviction  of  personal  duty  and  responsibility, 
regrets  for  past  neglect,  and  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  cause. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter,  addressed 
to  the  same  friend,  and,  like  the  former,  vTitten 
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partly  in  Latin.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  views  of  the  comparative  value  of  Chris- 
tianity and  philosophy. 

“ My  letter  was  interrupted  by  my  being  called 
to  visit  an  old  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ; hut,  being 
returned,  I resume  my  pen.  I have  been  much 
profited  by  the  interview.  I have  been  not  to  in- 
struct, but  to  be  instructed.  For  some  years  I have 
not  seen  the  dying  hours  of  even  a good  man  so 
much  honoured.  One  of  his  expressions  was,  ‘ Days, 
weeks,  and  months  have  rolled  round  during  my 
affliction ; and  I have  scarcely  known  the  night 
from  the  day,  nor  the  day  from  the  night : so 
rapidly  and  joyfully  have  the  hours  escaped  me.  I 
have  felt  nothing  but  joy  and  love.  Not  for  a mo- 
ment have  I been  impatient,  nor  weary,  nor  wished 
it  otherwise  with  me ; so  marvellously  has  God 
wrought  in  me.  This  is  the  hand  of  God.  This 
never  grew  in  nature’s  soil.  Glory,  glory  be  to 
God!  Not  unto  me,  but  to  his  name  be  the 
glory.’  On  my  saying  that  the  reasons  for  his 
heavy  afflictions  being  permitted  would  be  fully 
explained  hereafter,  he  said,  eagerly,  ‘ God  is  ex- 
plaining them  to  me  now.  I do  not  wait  for  light. 
AU  is  clear.  Wondrously  does  he  work  in  me 
every  moment;  and  make  every  thought  praise 
and  prayer.*  Now,  what  would  an  infidel  say  to 
this  ? Lord,  give  me  this  religion,  and  let  the 
world  have  its  philosophy.” 

The  probability  is,  that  the  afflicted  person  here 
referred  to  was  Matthew  Shackleton,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a favourite  character  with  Mr. 
Watson.  This  poor  man,  who  was  a Local 
Preacher,  and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Wakefield,  was  a weaver,  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
had  been  sickly  from  his  boyhood.  He  was  dimi- 
nutive in  size ; his  labour  was  often  interrupted  by 
illness ; his  earnings  were  therefore  small  and  un- 
certain ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
his  friends,  his  privations  and  sufierings  would 
have  been  severe.  His  spirit  was  naturally  buoy- 
ant, his  understanding  vigorous  and  acute,  and  his 
piety  deep  and  cheerful.  Mr.  Watson  delighted 
much  in  the  society  and  conversation  of  this  good 
man ; and  often  remarked,  that,  had  he  been 
favoured  with  a regular  education,  and  been 
placed  in  other  circumstances,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  one  of  the  first  metaphy- 
sicians of  the  age.  With  him  it  was  an  admitted 
principle,  which  he  firequently  repeated,  especially 
in  reference  to  his  own  afflictions,  that  “ God  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  for  every  body : ” regarding, 
of  course,  the  operations  of  onmipotent  goodness 
and  mercy  as  always  under  the  restraint  and  direc- 
tion of  infinite  holiness,  justice,  and  truth.  Mr. 
Watson  often  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  this 
intelligent  and  holy  man,  admiring  in  him  the 
power  and  excellence  of  vital  godliness.  He  died 
in  the  joyous  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel  a few 
years  after  Mr.  Watson  had  left  the  Wakefield 
Circuit. 

TO  MR.  ABSALOM  WATKIN,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

I THANK  you  for  your  letter ; and  hope  that, 
whatever  delays  may  occur  in  my  answers,  they 
may  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but  indifference  to 
a friendship  I shall  ever  value.  I am  happy  to 
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find  that  you  feel  an  increasing  pleasure  and  profit 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  That  emplojunent 
gives  an  object  to  our  studies,  is  a guard  upon  our 
conduct ; and,  hy  a law  of  grace,  as  necessary  in 
its  operation  as  any  law  of  nature,  increases  grace 
and  knowledge  hy  communicating  them,  as  long  as 
it  is  performed  in  a right  spirit.  Go  on,  then,  in 
this  good  work ; and  may  God  prosper  you.  You 
seem,  however,  to  me,  to  be  in  a kind  of  bondage, 
from  the  views  you  have  of  the  extensive  know- 
ledge requisite  for  a Preacher.  If  you  had  said, 
“ for  a Divine,  or  for  a Preacher  to  learned  audi- 
ences,” the  observation  would  have  been  more  just ; 
hut  for  a useful  Methodist  Preacher  extensive  theo- 
logical knowledge  is  not  necessary.  Good  sense 
and  piety  are  our  grand  requisites : the  one  to  be 
applied  to  understand  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  experimental  godliness ; and  the  other,  to  preach 
them  with  zeal,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit.  With  these  qualifications  you  may  boldly 
go  forth ; for  with  these  only  the  most  of  us  have 
gone  forth,  and  have  been  successful.  I do  not 
make  this  remark  with  the  intention  of  scouting 
the  honourable  ambition  you  feel  to  become  a 
Divine  ; but  to  endeavour  to  quicken  your  natural 
backwardness,  and  to  induce  you,  hy  a friendly 
hint,  to  break  through  the  temptation,  that  till  you 
know  more  theology  you  are  unfit  to  preach.  It  is 
true,  if  we  intend  publicly  to  enter  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  divinity,  much  learning  will  be  requisite 
to  conduct  us  honourably  through  our  undertak- 
ing; but  these  are  subjects  rather  fitted  for  the 
press  than  the  pulpit,  where  the  plainest  truths, 
expressed  in  the  plainest  manner,  will  be  found  most 
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useful.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  most  deeply  and 
extensively  study  the  whole  of  revelation,  but  not 
in  every  particular  with  a view  to  the  pulpit.  We 
may  be  relatively  ignorant,  and  yet  neither  unwise 
nor  unprofitable  Preachers.  This  distinction  has 
often  relieved  my  mind,  and  it  may  yours ; but  I 
never  considered  it  as  an  apology  for  sloth.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I am  so  convinced  of  my  ignorance, 
that  I have  begun  the  study  of  divinity  with  new 
ardour ; and,  if  that  can  be  a motive,  with  con- 
scious shame. 

Your  observations  upon  cheerfulness  and  gloom 
demand  consideration,  and  may  form  a profitable 
subject  of  conversation  when  we  meet.  At  pre- 
sent, it  strikes  me  as  a good  rule,  to  consider  the 
effect  of  both  upon  our  duties  in  the  closet ; and 
thus  to  judge  whether  in  either  we  have  gone  to  an 
extreme.  To  be  cheerful  without  being  light, 
grave  and  not  sad,  is  an  attainment  of  no  ordinary 
value.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  “be  always 
employed,  and  never  triflingly  employed;”  and, 
when  we  meet  our  friends,  to  cultivate  a disposi- 
tion to  converse  on  many  difierent  subjects,  but  all 
useful  ones. 

It  is  just  three  months  since  I had  the  pleasure 
of  your  company.  How  fleet  is  time ! 

Truditur  dies  die, 

Novceque  pergunt  interire  lunae* 

Horace. 

Well,  let  them  wax  and  wane.  We  haste  into 

• “ Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay.” 

Francis. 
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eternity,  to  immortal  joys ; a holy  society ; to  a 
purified,  exalted,  and  never-ending  friendship. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

Your  view  of  the  office  of  Christ,  as  adminis- 
tering the  kingdoms  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace,  is,  in  my  opinion,  supported  by  the  whole  of 
Scripture ; and  though  not,  as  you  suspect,  an 
original  thought,  is  not  much  insisted  upon  by 
theologians.  It  has  long  been  a favourite  topic 
with  me ; and  I have  occasionally  expressed  it 
incidentally  in  preaching.  To  me  the  second  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity  appears  to  he  the  acting  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  ruling  over  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  virtue  of  his  anticipated  passion,  of  which 
this  rule  was  the  reward  as  to  him,  and  an  act 
of  mercy  as  to  the  world.  The  following  passages, 
among  many  others,  support  the  doctrine ; — “ All 
things  were  oteated  by  him,  and  for  him  ; ” “ All 
things  are  put  under  him ; ” “ He  is  appointed  heir 
of  all  things  ; ” “ The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hut 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son;” 

“ Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  deli- 
vered up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ; 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  I li 

hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.”  And  the  I 

sublime  scenery  of  the  Revelation  represents  “ the  | 

Lamb  ” as  destroying  his  enemies,  and  plaguing  the  | 

nations,  as  well  as  supporting  his  church.  These  J 

great  and  consolatory  truths  result  from  the  doc-  | 

trine.  The  world  is  governed  in  united  mercy  and  I 
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justice,  being  in  the  hands  of  a Mediator;  the 
revolutions  of  nations  have  a bearing  upon  the 
spread  of  Gospel  truth ; the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, both  as  to  nations  and  individuals,  are  sub- 
servient to,  or  move  in  conjunction  with,  purposes 
of  grace.  The  field  of  reflection  is  very  wide. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


On  completing  his  first  year  in  the  Wakefield 
Circuit,  Mr.  Watson  attended  the  Conference  in 
Liverpool,  which  was  held  in  July  and  August, 
1813.  This  was  a memorable  period  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  ; and  the  events  connected  with  this 
annual  assembling  of  the  Wesleyan  Ministers  gave 
a peculiar  direction  to  his  future  character  and 
labours.  Up  to  that  time  the  Methodist  Missions 
were  mostly  confined  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  settlements  in  North  America ; and  they 
were  carried  on  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  by  whom  the  requisite 
pecuniary  supplies  for  their  support  were  princi- 
pally raised.  After  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  no 
less  than  eighteen  times,  for  objects  connected  with 
religion,  that  zealous  Minister  of  Christ  meditated 
a voyage  to  the  east,  intending  to  form  Missions 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Java.  Considering 
his  advanced  age, — for  he  was  then  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year, — the  want  of  funds,  and  the  need  of 
his  services  in  the  management  of  the  Missions 
already  established,  several  of  his  brethren 
attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  the  arduous 
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enterprise ; but  bis  heart  was  set  upon  the  work, 
and  their  reasonings  and  entreaties  were  unavail- 
ing. Perceiving  that  his  arguments  failed  to  con- 
vince them,  he  burst  into  tears;  and  exclaimed, 
“ If  you  will  not  let  me  go,  you  will  break  my 
heart!”  When  they  saw  that,  so  deep  was  his 
conviction  of  duty,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
alter  his  design,  they  repeated  the  sentiment  which 
had  been  long  before  uttered  on  a somewhat  simi- 
lar occasion,  “ The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.” 
(Acts  xxi.  14.) 

As  soon  as  the  Conference  was  over.  Dr.  Coke 
began  to  make  preparation  for  his  voyage  to  India ; 
and,  having  taken  leave  of  his  friends  in  England, 
he  embarked  in  December,  1813,  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clough,  Harvard,  Ault,  Erskine, 
Squance,  Lynch,  and  M‘Kenny.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  per- 
ceived that  a responsibility  devolved  upon  them 
which  they  had  not  previously  felt ; and  that  new 
and  extraordinary  exertions  were  necessary  to 
meet  this  additional  expense,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  Missions  which  had  long  been  in  useful  opera- 
tion. The  Preachers  had  generally  made  an 
annual  collection  for  Missionaiy  purposes  in  their 
several  Circuits ; and  Dr.  Coke  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  principal  societies  in  England 
and  Ireland,  pleading  the  cause,  with  an  ardour 
peculiar  to  himself,  both  from  the  pulpit,  and  from 
door  to  door.  By  these  means  a sum  amounting 
to  somewhat  more  than  six  thousand  pounds  was 
yearly  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  be  applied  chiefly 
in  negro  instruction ; the  spiritual  necessities  and 
temporal  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
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Indies  exciting  in  those  times  a deep  sympathy 
whenever  they  were  pressed  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion. The  moneys  hitherto  raised  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure ; that  expendi- 
ture was  greatly  * increased  by  the  Mission  to 
India;  a debt  of  six  thousand  pounds  had  been 
only  recently  liquidated  by  a simultaneous  and 
extraordinary  effort;  and  the  very  efficient  and 
successful  exertions  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  making  collec- 
tions and  raising  subscriptions,  were  at  an  end. 

In  this  new  and  unexpected  emergency  great 
anxiety  was  felt  in  various  quarters,  and  several 
plans  were  proposed  as  likely  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  No  men  were  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  than  the  Wesleyan 
Ministers  in  the  western  part  of  Yorkshire ; par-  | 

ticularly  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morley  and  Bunting, 
who  were  then  stationed  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Morley 
recommended  the  formation  of  a Society,  which 
should  employ  collectors  in  raising  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  Methodist  Missions ; and,  in  order  to 
the  organization  of  such  a Society,  the  holding  of 
a Public  Meeting  in  that  town.  This  plan  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  some  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians ; and  it  was  thought  the 
more  desirable  in  the  present  case,  as  it  was 
known  that  several  Methodist  families  in  Leeds 
were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  small  sums  in 
this  manner  towards  the  support  of  Missions 
belonging  to  another  religious  community,  when 
they  would  more  readily  give  the  same  amount  in 
favour  of  their  own  Missions,  were  the  requisite 
facilities  afforded.  The  project  was  mentioned  to 
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several  Ministers  and  friends  in  the  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, and  Bramley  Circuits,  and  met  with  a general 
and  hearty  approval.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  a 
Public  Meeting  should  be  held  at  Leeds  on  the 
6th  of  October;  and  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Watson 
were  requested  to  preach  preparatory  sermons. 
With  this  request  Mr.  AVatson  was  very  reluctant 
to  comply.  No  man  cherished  a more  intense 
interest  in  the  cause  than  he;  but  the  plan  was 
new  in  Methodism ; he  had  only  been  recently 
admitted  into  the  Connexion ; and  he  thought 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  senior  Preachers,  who 
were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  principles 
and  character,  might  accuse  him  of  attempting  to 
introduce  novelties  into  the  body.  He  was  willing 
to  assist  at  the  Meeting ; but  he  suggested  that, 
considering  the  peculiarity  of  his  case,  he  should 
take  only  a subordinate  part  in  the  measures 
which  were  then  contemplated.  This  objection, 
however,  was  overruled ; and  he  consented  to  take 
the  proposed  service.  Mr.  Buckley  preached  at 
Armley  on  the  preceding  evening ; and  Mr.  AVat- 
son  in  Leeds,  on  the  following  morning.  The 
Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon ; at 
which  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided. 
It  was  only  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  form 
a Society  for  the  Leeds  Circuit ; but  at  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Thompson,  it  was  agreed 
to  form  a Society  for  the  District.  All  the  services 
were  numerously  attended;  and  the  interest  cre- 
ated was  deep  and  extensive.  The  speeches 
delivered  at  the  Meeting  were  published  in  a small 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  James  Nichols,  then  resident  in 
Leeds;  four  large  impressions  of  which  were 
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extensively  distributed,  and  excited  great  atten- 
tion. 

The  sermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Watson  on  the 
morning  of  this  day  was  admirably  adapted  to  give 
a tone  of  hallowed  seriousness  to  the  Public  Meet- 
ing ; and  the  crowded  assembly  cordially  united  in 
requesting  its  publication.  To  this  distinction  it 
was  justly  entitled.  It  was  delivered  in  a very 
impressive  manner ; and  few  things  could  be  con- 
ceived better  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Missions  than  its  extended  circulation.  The  text 
was,  “ Come  from  the  four  winds,  0 breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.” 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  9.)  The  sermon  possesses  great 
merit  as  a literary  composition  ; but  its  chief  value 
consists  in  the  just  and  striking  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  state  of  the  Heathen,  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the 
church  to  make  provision  for  its  universal  publica- 
tion. On  the  first  of  these  subjects  Mr.  Watson 
remarks,  in  a strain  of  eloquence  almost  peculiar 
to  himself,  “ The  Heathen  have  turned  ‘ the  truth 
of  God  into  a lie their  religious  opinions  are 
absurd  fables;  and  the  principles  of  morality, 
being  left  without  support,  have  been  all  borne 
down  by  the  tide  of  sensual  appetite  and  ungo- 
vemed  passion.  Ignorance  the  most  profound, 
imaginations  the  most  extravagant,  and  crimes  the 
most  daring,  have  ever  characterized  ‘ the  world  ’ 
which  lies  in  the  power  of  ‘ the  wicked  one.*  But 
though  all  this  be  awfully  true,  it  is  not  on  these 
circumstances  that  we  w'ould  principally  fix  your 
attention.  There  is  another  and  more  alarming 
truth  to  be  told.  The  heathen  world  is  judicially 
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dead,  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Almighty  God. 
The  law  which  they  have  violated  turns  the  edge 
of  the  sword  of  justice  against  them ; the  con- 
science which  they  have  abused  renders  them 
miserable  in  their  crimes ; and  as  death  expels 
their  myriads  from  this  state  of  being,  they  appear 
before  the  God  of  judgment,  who  hath  said,  ‘ The 
abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers, 
and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  burning  lake,  which  is  the  second  death.* 

“Were  these  solemn  truths  well  fixed  in  our 
minds,  they  would  stand  in  the  place  of  a volume 
of  argument  to  induce  us  to  support  Missionary 
institutions.  They  would  burst  at  once  the  hands 
of  selfishness,  and  ‘ draw  out  our  souls  ’ to  them 
who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
contemplation  of  the  imminent  danger  of  so  great 
a portion  of  our  fellow-men  would  melt  at  once  the 
frigidness  of  our  natures,  and  cause  our  affections 
to  flow  forth  in  strong  prayers,  and  still  stronger 
exertions,  in  behalf  of  our  brethren  in  distant 
lands,  who  have  ‘ forgotten  the  God  of  their  salva- 
tion, and  have  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of 
their  strength.* 

“ To  counteract  these  generous  feelings,  and  to 
stop  the  stream  of  pity  in  its  very  fountain,  we  are 
aware  that  the  doctrine  of  the  safety  of  the  Hea- 
then has  been  confidently  affirmed ; and  perhaps 
we  also  have  slumbered  over  our  duty,  lulled  by 
the  drone  of  that  doting  and  toothless  theology 
which  treats  sin  with  the  cruel  tenderness  of  an 
Eli  to  his  sons,  and  employs  itself  rather  in  draw- 
ing extravagant  pictures  of  the  mercy  of  God,  than 
in  supporting  the  just  rights  of  his  government. 
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llesting  in  plausible  general  principles,  which  are 
never  pursued  to  their  consequences,  there  are 
many  who  appear  to  consider  the  divine  Being 
under  some  obligation  of  justice  to  throw  open  the 
gates  of  salvation  to  the  whole  world  of  polluted 
Heathens  ; thus  making  vice  a kind  of  passport  to 
heaven,  and  ignorance  a better  security  for  the 
eternal  happiness  of  men  than  the  full  display  of 
the  glorious  doctrines  and  the  impressive  motives 
of  our  religion.  The  true  question  is  among  all 
such  persons  often  mistaken.  It  is  not,  whether  it 
is  possible  for  Heathens  to  be  saved, — that  we 
grant:  but  that  circumstance  proves  the  actual 
state  of  the  heathen  world  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  if  no  such  possibility  could  be  proved ; for 
the  possibility  of  their  salvation  indisputably  shows 
them  to  be  the  subjects  of  moral  government,  and 
therefore  liable  to  an  aggravated  punishment  in 
case  of  disobedience.  The  true  question  is.  Are 
the  Heathens,  immoral  and  idolatrous  as  they  are, 
actually  safe  ? On  this  solemn  subject  we  are  not 
left  to  the  decisions  of  human  authority.  Inspira- 
tion itself  has  decided  it ; and  when  human  opinions 
and  divine  revelation  come  into  opposition,  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  say,  ‘Let  God  be  true,  and 
every  man  a liar.’  The  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is 
of  universal  application  ; it  bears  no  marks  of  par- 
ticularity ; and  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
Heathen  of  our  day  to  render  it  less  applicable  to 
them  than  to  the  Heathen  of  his  own.  His  con- 
clusion is,  that  for  all  their  crimes  and  idolatries, 
‘ they  are  without  excuse.’  They  are  ignorant ; 
but  it  is  because  they  ‘ do  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
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their  knowledge.’  They  have  ‘ a law  written  on 
their  hearts ; ’ but  they  violate  it.  They  have  a 
conscience  which  ‘ accuses  or  excuses  them ; ’ but 
they  disregard  it ; and  ‘ therefore  they  are  without 
excuse/  This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  infallible 
teacher,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  reason ; and 
from  this  it  follows,  that,  if  the  fact  of  general  and 
perhaps  universal  depravity  of  principle  and  action 
among  the  Heathens  be  proved,  then  another  con- 
clusion of  the  Apostle  must  follow  of  course,  that 
‘ the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
them ; * that  the  valley  is  full  of  souls  dead  to  God, 
and  under  the  sentence  of  an  everlasting  condemn- 
ation.” 

These  sentiments,  expressed  with  such  elo- 
quence and  pathos,  Mr.  Watson  never  had  occasion 
either  to  modify  or  retract.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  of  his  subsequent  life  he  was  in  almost  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Missionaries  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ; and  all  his  inquiries  and  accu- 
mulated knowledge  served  only  to  confirm  the  view 
which  he  has  here  so  forcibly  given.  He  has  been 
often  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  under  a sermon 
preached  many  years  before  this  period,  by  the 
venerable  Andrew  Fuller,  that  he  received  his  first 
impressions  of  the  wickedness  of  i^^olatry,  and  of 
the  consequent  danger  and  wretchedness  of  the 
Heathen.  The  Methodist  New  Connexion  had  no 
foreign  Missions;  and  hence,  during  his  tmion 
with  that  body,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  affording 
direct  assistance  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  pagan  lands.  But  even  then  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject  with  feelings  of  deep  inter- 
est. His  pastoral  addresses  to  the  societies  of  the 
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New  Connexion,  and  the  sermons  which  he 
preached  when  stationed  in  Manchester,  show  that 
he  was  no  indifferent  spectator  of  the  Missionary 
operations  carried  on  by  different  sections  of  the 
church  ; and  that  he  anticipated  the  most  glorious 
results  from  these  holy  and  benevolent  agencies. 
The  workings  of  his  mind  in  those  times  distinctly 
exhibit  the  elements  of  that  Missionary  zeal  and 
enterprise  which  distinguished  him  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

The  publication  of  this  powerful  sermon  _was  not 
the  only  service  which  Mr.  Watson  rendered  to 
the  good  cause.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Society  then  formed ; and  at  the  request 
of  the  Public  Meeting  he  wrote  an  Address  to  pro- 
fessing Christians,  stating  the  extent  and  objects 
of  the  Methodist  Missions,  and  their  claims  upon 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  friends  of 
humanity  and  religion,  and  especially  upon  the 
Methodist  societies  and  congregations.  This  im- 
portant document  contains  a just  tribute  to  the 
zeal  and  piety  of  Dr.  Coke,  then  on  the  point  of 
leaving  his  native  country  for  ever.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Watson  greatly  admired  the  Doctors  charac- 
ter. That  excellent  man  had  visited  Wakefield  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  preached 
and  solicited  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  his  favourite 
Mission  to  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Watson,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  many  fami- 
lies and  individuals  in  that  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  contributions,  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  urbanity,  the  Christian  politeness,  and  the 
quenchless  ardour,  of  that  friend  of  God  and  man. 

After  stating  the  necessity  of  a permanent 
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increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Methodist  Missions, 
Mr.  Watson  says  in  this  Address,  “It  was  with  this 
view  that  a Methodist  Missionary  Society  was 
lately  established  at  Leeds : a measure  which 
appeared  to  he  equally  called  for  by  increasing 
opportunities  for  evangelizing  heathen  nations ; 
by  the  excellent  example  of  other  Christian  Socie- 
ties ; and  by  the  loss  of  the  personal  exertions 
of  Dr.  Coke,  who  for  years  has  stooped  to  the  very 
drudgery  of  charity,  and  gratuitously  pleaded  the 
cause  of  a perishing  world  from  door  to  door. 
Whilst  he  leads  our  little  band  of  Missionaries 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  east,  and  whilst  more 
than  one  hundred  other  Methodist  Missionaries,* 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are  immediately 
engaged  in  the  same  contest  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  it  devolves  upon  us  who  remain  at  home 
to  give  effect  to  the  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  this  holy  war.” 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  produced 
by  this  appeal.  Several  Societies  of  a kind  similar 
to  that  which  was  formed  in  the  Leeds  District 
were  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  by  most  of  them  the  Address  was  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications.  In  the  Report  which 
•was  read  at  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Leeds  District,  it  was  stated  that  the  income 
of  the  Institution  during  a period  of  somewhat  less 
than  twelve  months  was  such,  that,  after  meeting  all 

• This  number  includes  about  forty  men  who  were  employed 
in  the  Home  Missions  of  W ales  and  the  more  neglected  parts 
of  England.  About  sixty  Missionaries  were  then  employed 
in  the  foreign  work,  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
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the  incidental  expenses,  the  sum  of  £1000  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  in  London  ; and 
it  was  added,  “ For  the  very  liberal  contributions 
thus  enumerated,  the  Committee  consider  the 
Society  to  he  deeply  indebted,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  to  the  free  circulation  of  an  ‘ Address  to 
the  Public,’  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Meeting,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  in  which 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions were  briefly  stated,  and  their  claims  on  the 
support  of  the  friends  of  religion  were  ably  and 
energetically  enforced.  Of  this  Address  many 
thousands  have  been  distributed,  under  the  direc- 
|jl  tion  of  the  Local  Committees.” 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  noble  exam- 
ple of  Missionary  zeal  and  liberality,  set  by  the  ^ 

Preachers  and  friends  of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity, 
would  provoke  others  to  emulation.  A Public  Meet- 
ing was  accordingly  held  at  Halifax  on  the  10th 
of  November  following,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a Methodist  Missionary  Society  for  that  District, 

Avhich  was  also  numerously  attended,  and  was 
folloAved  by  results  similar  to  those  which  had 
characterized  the  proceedings  at  Leeds.  Sermons 
were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Reece  and 
Bunting ; and  Mr.  Watson  attended  the  Meeting, 
where  he  delivered  a powerful  and  effective  speech. 

It  was  the  first  speech  in  behalf  of  Christian 
Missions  ever  uttered  by  him  at  a public  Meeting, 
and  formed  an  admirable  commencement  of  that 
I successful  advocacy  of  the  cause  by  which  he  was 

j distinguished  through  a series  of  years, 

j The  example  of  the  Methodists  at  Leeds  and 

Halifax  was  quickly  follow'ed  by  their  brethren  at 
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Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Wakefield,  where  Missionary- 
Meetings  were  held,  and  Societies  regularly  organ- 
ized, for  the  purpose  of  raising  pecuniary  supplies 
to  send  the  Gospel  of  God  to  heathen  nations. 
Mr.  Watson  lent  his  assistance  at  each  of  these 
places  ; and  his  sermons  and  speeches  produced  an 
indelible  impression.  The  following  notices  con- 
cerning his  sermon  and  the  Meeting  at  Hull 
have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  John 
Beecham : — 

“I  heard  Mr.  Watson  on  that  occasion  for  the 
first  time.  He  preached  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  of  the  Meeting,  in  George-yard  chapel,  from, 
‘ And  I saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach 
unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.’ 
(Rev.  xiv.  6.)  This  subject  afforded  full  scope  for 
his  powers.  The  dignity  of  his  person  and  man- 
ner bespoke  attention ; and  he  imfolded  the 
design  of  prophecy,  established  the  necessity  of  a 
human  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  he 
regarded  the  flying  angel  as  an  emblem,  and 
enlarged  on  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  scheme, 
in  a strain  of  sublime  eloquence,  which  produced 
in  me  such  feelings  of  awe  and  hallowed  delight, 
as  I can  never  forget.  On  glancing  at  the  congre- 
gation, all  appeared  to  sit  with  their  eyes  Mveted 
on  the  speaker,  and  listening  with  almost  breath- 
less attention.  It  was  in  this  sermon  that  Mr. 
Watson  delivered  the  fine  passage  which  was  so 
frequently  quoted  afterwards  on  similar  occasions  : 

‘ The  Bible  Society  has  rolled  a noble  stream  of 
truth  through  the  earth ; hut  that  is  not  enough. 
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We  must  send  Missionaries  to  stand  upon  its 
banks,  and  cry,  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  V Many  were  present  at  that 
time,  who,  like  myself,  had  gone  from  a consider- 
able distance  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Meeting.  These,  on  their  return,  spread  abroad 
the  fame  of  the  Preacher ; and  when  Mr.  Watson 
was  stationed  in  Hull  the  following  year,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  persons  to  visit  that  town  from 
distant  places  in  Lincolnshire,  in  order  to  have 
the  gratification  of  hearing  him  preach.” 

On  the  26th  of  November,  this  year,  a Mission- 
ary Meeting  was  held  n Sheffield,  and  a Society 
organized.  Mr.  Watson  was  present,  and  related 
an  anecdote  of  a poor  woman  who  had  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  pious  zeal  in  the  good  work. 
“A  woman  at  Wakefield,”  said  he,  “well  known 
to  be  in  rather  needy  circumstances,  came  to  a 
lady,  one  of  the  collectors,  and  offered  to  subscribe 
a penny  per  week  in  aid  of  the  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society.  It  was  immediately  said  to  her, 
‘ Surely  you  are  too  poor  to  afford  it.’  She  replied, 
‘ I spin  so  many  hanks  of  yam  every  week  for  a 
maintenance.  I will  spin  one  more;  and  that 
v/ill  be  a penny  for  the  Society.’  I would  rather 
see  that  hank  suspended  in  the  poor  ^woman’s 
cottage,  a token  of  her  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  than 
military  trophies  in  the  halls  of  heroes.  In  them 
I should  only  see  the  proud  memorials  of  victories 
obtained  over  the  physical  strength  of  man ; but  in 
the  other  I behold  the  triumph  of  a generous 
religion  over  the  natural  selfishness  of  a human 
heart.” 

In  the  year  1833,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
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Missionary  Society  for  the  Sheffield  District,  Mr. 
Montgomery  gave  the  following  account  of  this 
occasion,  and  of  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  Mr»  Watson’s  eloquence : — “ I am  re- 
minded by  the  presence  of  an  honoured  Minister 
and  friend,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  that  it  is 
nearly  twenty  years  since,  on  a dreary,  chill 
November  day,  in  an  assembly  far  thinner  than  the 
present,  and  less  animated,  the  Missionary  Society 
for  this  District  was  established.  I had  the  privi- 
lege to  take  a share  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  assist 
with  my  feebleness  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
evangelical  institution.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Bunting  and  Mr.  Watson  w^ere  deputed  from  tlie 
zealous  band  of  innovators,  who  had  ventured,  in 
the  provinces,  to  project,  and  to  advocate  from 
town  to  town,  before  it  had  obtained  metropolitan 
sanction,  the  comprehensive  plan  of  supplying 
funds  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Wesleyan 
Missionary  labours,  upon  a scale  far  more  magnifi- 
cent than  it  had  been  possible  to  conduct  them 
while  their  maintenance  depended  principally  upon 
the  personal  exertions  of  Dr.  Coke.  I then  first  saw 
and  heard  Mr.  Watson.  But  while  my  expecta- 
tions, from  reported  speeches  in  the  newspapers, 
had  been  highly  raised,  they  w'ere  not  entirely 
met ; there  was  so  much  temperance  in  the  tone, 
and  so  little  ardour  in  the  delivery  of  his  senti- 
ments ; yet  even  then  they  made  a deeper  impres- 
sion than  I was  aware  of  at  the  time.  They 
recurred  to  me  again  and  again  in  solitude.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  fact,  w'ore  so  well  on  acquaintance,  that 
neither  a first  nor  a second  sight  or  hearing  of  him 
gave  half  the  idea  of  his  peculiar  powders ; which 
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seemed  to  enlarge  and  improve  witli  every  fresh 
trial  of  their  influence  upon  our  understanding  and 
afiections.  However,  the  occasion  alluded  to  left 
an  indelible  memorial  of  his  person,  his  manner, 
and  the  fact  which  he  described.  He  mentioned, 
that  an  aged  matron,  having  heard  of  the  new 
thing  in  JMethodism  which  was  then  so  much 
talked  of  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  grew 
anxious  to  have  a hand  in  it  herself,  and  to  contribute 
out  of  her  deep  poverty  something  towards  sending 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Heathen. 
Through  hard  and  slow  labour,  indifierently  paid, 
she  earned  a scanty  subsistence  by  worsted  spin- 
ning. She  resolved  to  spin  an  extra  hank  a week, 
and  throw  the  two  mites  which  she  should  receive 
for  it  into  the  Missionary  funds.  What  she  so 
generously  resolved,  she  painfully  accomplished,  by 
sacrificing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  brief 
leisure  and  her  spare  strength,  in  this  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love.  I have  Mr.  Watson  in  my  eye 
at  this  moment.  The  picture  is  perfect  in  my 
remembrance,  as  he  stood  on  the  bench  before  me. 
While  realizing  the  scene,  as  though  we  had  all 
been  with  him  in  the  widow’s  cottage,  he  pointed 
to  the  single  hank,  suspended  from  a rafter  of  the 
ceiling.  I can  never  forget  his  attitude  nor  his 
look.  ‘ She  hath  done  what  she  could,’  was  the 
feeling  of  every  one  of  his  audience ; and  while 
the  eloquent  advocate  expatiated  on  the  value  of 
such  an  oflering,  made  in  singleness  of  heart  to  the 
Lord,  neither  he  nor  his  hearers,  nor  the  humble 
contributor  herself,  were  at  that  time  aware  of  its 
value  in  influence  as  an  example  of  what  others  in 
imitation  would  be  stined  up  to  do  in  the  same 
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way ; for  I believe  this  was  the  first  precedent  of 
innumerable  instances  in  which  the  poorest,  the 
weakest,  and  the  meanest  in  outward  respects, 
have  taxed  their  ingenuity  as  well  as  their  industry 
to  find  out  means  whereby  they  could  aid  the  same 
blessed  cause.  Indeed,  these  devices  have  been  so 
frequently  and  so  successfully  practised, — each  in 
turn  operating  as  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement 
to  others, — that,  even  in  a pecuniary  sense,  the 
poor  widow’s  two  mites  may  have  produced  a 
talent  of  gold  to  the  Missionary  funds.” 

At  the  Meeting  which  was  held  in  Wakefield  in 
the  course  of  the  foil  owing  winter,  thanks  were  voted 
to  Mr.  Watson  for  the  Address  to  the  public  which 
he  had  drawn  up,  on  the  subject  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missions,  and  which  was  then  in  extensive  and 
beneficial  circulation.  In  acknowdedging  this  vote 
he  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  concluding  with 
the  following  impressive  paragraph  : — 

“ I conclude  with  expressing  my  confidence,  that 
when  the  veil  of  mortality  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
value  of  immortal  souls  shall  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  can  be  done  in  this  present 
state,  w^hen  the  realities  of  heaven  and  hell  shall 
appear  unshaded  before  us,  not  the  most  zealous 
among  us,  no,  not  the  Missionary  himself,  who 
wears  out  health  and  life  in  his  work,  wdll  think 
he  has  done  too  much  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.” 

While  Mr.  Watson  was  attentive  to  the  official 
duties  connected  with  his  Circuit,  and  ready  to 
afibrd  assistance  in  forming  Missionary  Societies, 
he  was  also  mindful  of  the  claims  of  private  friend- 
ship. The  following  letters,  which  he  wrote  dur- 
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ing  his  residence  in  the  Wakefield  Circuit,  contain 
some  important  sentiments,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
his  personal  history.  The  former  of  them  shows 
that  his  health  was  still  delicate,  and  that  he  was 
subject  to  serious  attacks  of  illness. 

TO  MESSRS.  MAKINSON  AND  WATKIN,  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

My  very  dear  Friends  Makinson  and  Watkin, 
If  you  have  not  received  an  epistle  from  me, 
it  was  not  because  I was  inattentive  to  my  engage- 
ment, or  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  correspond- 
ing with  friends  so  highly  regarded  ; but  because  I 
have  not  been  able,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  turn 
logic  into  a subject  of  correspondence  in  the  mode 
we  devised.  I have  two  unfinished  letters  by  me, 
on  different  plans ; and  one  contains  no  less  than 
three  folio  pages,  of  demy  size,  of  illustrations, 
chemical  and  botanical,  where  I could  find  them, 
of  being,  substance,  modes,  ideas,  &c.  But,  after 
all,  though  I amused  myself,  and  perhaps  im- 
pressed the  distinctions  of  Aristotle  upon  my  own 
thoughts,  I could  not  perceive  the  possibility  of  a 
plan  of  communicating  together,  in  our  logical 
studies,  to  any  valuable  purpose.  After  we  have 
got  through  logic,  and  enter  upon  metaphysics,  I 
think  we  may  do  it  to  much  profit,  by  proposing 
difficulties,  and  requiring  illustrations.  For  per- 
haps it  may  be  better  to  take  many  things  for 
granted  now,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
terms  and  subtleties  of  the  art,  than  to  stop  and 
iix:njiijie  them  step  by  step.  Otherwise,  many 
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questions  arise  out  of  every  chapter  in  logic ; and 
I had,  in  fact,  penned  down  some ; but  I thought 
them  premature.  Having,  therefore,  given  up  my 
letter  on  logic,  and  yet  being  anxious  to  hear  from 
you,  and  to  be  heard  also,  I purposed  to  write  a 
friendly  line,  to  say  that  I had  not  been  guilty  of 
inattention,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  your 
plans  had  been  more  successful.  I have  been, 
however,  for  a few  days  prevented  from  this  by  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness.  To-day  makes  the  seventh 
day  of  my  absolute  confinement,  from  a fever,  the 
result  of  cold ; and  logic  and  languages  have  been 
suspended  by  libations  and  refrigerants.  I write, 
even  now,  against  advice ; but  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  of  the  parties  addressed  will,  I am  sure, 
outweigh  the  inconvenience  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  act  of  writing. 

You  see  how  God  continues  to  deal  with  me ; — 
graciously,  if  that  word  of  his  be  true,  “ Behold, 
happy  is  the  man  wdiom  God  correcteth ; ” and 
there  is  no  truth  in  God's  holy  book  that  I believe 
more  firmly.  To  Him,  therefore,  I am  laid  under 
a new  obligation ; because,  in  his  intent  at  least,  a 
good  has  been  proposed,  whatever  the  real  effect 
may  be  upon  me.  With  this  exception,  I have 
gone  through  the  work  of  the  Ciicuit  without  any 
omissions ; though,  owing  to  my  taking  a succes- 
sion of  colds,  with  some  difficulty. 

Great  languor  obliges  me  to  draw  to  a close. 
You  have  my  best  wishes ; and,  if  they  can  avail 
you,  my  prayers  too.  They  may  promote  my 
union  with  you,  if  they  have  not  much  power  with 
God.  Let  me  share  in  yours.  Persevere,  my  dear 
friends,  in  the  path  which  the  example  and  pre- 
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cepts  of  Christ  exhibit.  To  improve  our  minds  in 
the  most  excellent  knowledge  of  Him,  and  thus  to 
grow  in  grace,  in  wisdom  ; to  beg  of  him  that  ani- 
mating Spirit,  which  only  can  give  energy  to  know- 
ledge, and  draw  forth  its  influence  upon  the  will  and 
affections ; and,  in  subservience  to  these  ends,  or 
at  least  not  in  contradiction  to  them,  to  explore,  as 
time  and  talent  may  enable,  the  mysteries  of 
human  science ; and  to  cultivate  those  social  tem- 
pers which  stand  in  the  next  rank  to  religious 
character  ; — these  are  some  of  our  principal  duties 
and  best  ends.  He  that  succeeds  best  does  best ; 
and  in  this  work  there  is  no  hazard.  We  can 
command  success;  for  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  good  men  is, — and  it  is  assigned  by  One  who 
uses  no  unmeaning  compliments, — ‘‘  Whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper.” 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
month  of  November,  1813.  Another  epistle, 
which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Makinson,  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ The  sum  of  the  whole,  I think,  is,  that  the  best 
authorities  among  our  old  writers  support  the 
application  of  ‘which’  to  persons  as  well  as 
things ; and  though  it  should,  in  the  improved 
state  of  language,  be  imposed  upon  us  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  use  of  ‘ who  * and  ‘ which,’  yet  that 
will  not  justify  the  alteration  in  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  any  more  than  it  would  justify  it 
in  reading  it  from  our  translation ; for  if  we  admit 
of  oral  amendments  ad  libitum,  then  you  may 
sometimes‘'hear  a Preacher  in  your  pulpit  address- 
ing himself  in  his  prayer  to  ‘ the  Father  of  lights, 
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in  whom  there  is  no  'parallax  or  tropical  sha- 
dow ;*  * or  giving  out  his  text,  ‘ A certain 
tleman  had  a vineyard ; * or  demonstrating,  by  the 
violence  of  his  action,  that  the  curse  is  fallen  upon 
him,  and  that  he  ‘eats  his  bread  by  the  per- 
spiration of  his  brow ; ’ or  threatening  that,  if  you 
are  lukewarm,  he  will  ‘ emit  you  from  his  mouth.’  ’* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"While  Mr.  Watson  was  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties,  alive 
to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Heathen,  and  not 
forgetful  of  the  claims  of  private  friendship,  his 
loyal  and  patriotic  mind  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  The  times  were 
eventful.  The  war  which  arose  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  a crisis,  and 
the  resources  of  this  country  were  in  a great  mea- 
sure exhausted.  This  fierce  and  tremendous  con- 
flict had  been  maintained  for  many  years,  at  an 
immense  expense,  both  of  treasure  and  blood  ; and 
almost  every  continental  nation  had  been  a scene 
of  devastation  and  carnage.  But  a brighter  day 
was  beginning  to  da^vn  upon  Europe ; and  the 
man  who  had  long  been  a terror  and  a scourge  was 
about  to  become  an  object  of  pity,  and,  after  the 
example  of  the  Macedonian  madman  and  the 
Swede,  to 

• This  translation,  it  will  be  recollected,  by  the  biblical 
student,  was  proposed  by  Gilbert  U'akelield. 
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‘‘  Leave  a name  at  whicli  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1814  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  Paris,  at 
the  head  of  their  victorious  armies ; Avhile  AV el- 
lington,  who  had  annihilated  the  French  power  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  was  approaching  the  same 
capital  in  an  opposite  direction.  Napoleon,  who 
had  been  completely  vanquished  in  the  field,  was 
sent  into  exile ; the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  recalled 
to  the  throne  of  France  ; and  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  restored.  The  general  joy  which  these  events 
occasioned  was  indescribable ; the  interposition  of 
Providence  was  almost  every  where  acknowledged ; 
and  a day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  England. 
As  Bonaparte  was  dethroned,  there  appeared  no 
probability  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities ; and  hence 
a peace,  at  once  profound  and  permanent,  was 
anticipated.  Mr.  Watson  preached  on  this  joyful 
occasion,  both  at. Leeds  and  AVakefield;  a service 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  by  his  sound  poli- 
tical principles,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  his  habits  of  discriminating  and  philo- 
sophic thought.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  he  committed  his  discourse  to  the 
press,  under  the  title  of,  “ A Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Methodist  Chapel,  Wakefield,  and  at  the  Old 
Chapel,  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  the  seventh  day  of 
July,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a General 
Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Peace.  Published  by  Request.  1814.” 
This  discourse  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  author. 
It  contains  many  just  and  striking  sentiments ; 
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and  not  a few  passages  whicli  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  Mr.  AVatson 
adverts  to  his  favourite  subject, — the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  pagan  lands.  “ Do  we  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  the  rekindling  of  the  torch  of  discord, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  devastations  of  war  ? Is  it 
the  earnest  wish  of  our  souls  that  the  peace  may 
be  eternal ; that  the  sword  may  gleam  in  the  eyes 
of  men  no  more ; and  that  the  earth  may  never 
more  be  moistened  except  by  the  dews  of  heaven ; 
that  the  final  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may 
commence,  and  ‘ quietness  and  assurance  for  ever  * 
become  the  lot  of  man?  We  all  can  contribute 
something  to  these  glorious  results ; and  it  is  our 
duty  to  contribute  all  we  can  towards  them.  Let 
us  first  support  the  influence  of  religion  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  light  up  a brighter  lustre  of  truth 
and  holiness  in  our  example.  Let  us  endeavour 
zealously  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  to  counter- 
act all  immorality  in  our  respective  neighbour- 
hoods ; and  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others  by 
our  advice,  our  influence,  and  our  prayers.  Let  us 
become  the  fervent  advocates  and  active  supporters 
of  all  such  institutions  among  us  as  are  directed  to 
the  reformation  and  instruction  of  our  country; 
of  schools,  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  of 
Home  Missions.  Let  us  go  farther:  let  us  be 
unwearied  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  great  plan 
of  evangelizing  the  Avorld,  which  the  charity 
inspired  by  the  Gospel  has  dictated  to  the  minds 
of  British  Christians.  By  this  means  we  shall 
best  promote  universal  peace  ; the  peace  of  nations, 
the  peace  'of  families,  the  peace  of  individua  la 
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peace  with  each  other,  peace  with  ourselves,  peace 
with  God.  For  purposes  of  this  kind  we  can 
depend  but  little  upon  political  arrangements. 
The  world  can  only  he  made  happy  by  the  diffusion 
of  moral  principles;  and  the  Gospel  only  can 
effectually  diffuse  them.  Go,  then.  System  of 
Mercy ! Take  to  thyself  the  wings  of  our  bene- 
ficence, and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Go  on  thy  errand  of  love,  sped  by  our  bounty  and 
our  prayers.  Confront  the  misleading  errors  of 
false  religion,  and  banish  them  from  human 
minds.  Go,  testify  to  every  fallen  child  of  Adam, 
that  God  is  love.  Bear  thy  message  of  mercy 
every  where,  and  say,  ‘ Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come  and  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely.’  We 
have  ‘ peace  on  earth ; ’ but  go  and  breathe  thy 
soft  and  peaceful  spirit  into  men’s  hearts.  Teach 
Kings  moderation,  and  their  subjects  order ; 
destroy  the  causes  of  war  in  their  fountain,  the 
human  heart ; and  bring  the  desolations  of  the 
world  to  a perpetual  end ! Go,  from  conquest  to 
conquest ; and  may  thy  triumphs  never  end  while 
there  is  a nation  on  the  globe  to  bless,  or  a soul 
among  its  countless  myriads  to  save  ! To  God, 
the  author  of , peace,  be  ascribed  glory  and  domi- 
nion for  ever.  Amen.” 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit  of  universal  cha- 
rity Mr.  Watson  was  not  peculiar.  Many  months 
were  not  suffered  to  elapse,  after  Missionary  Soci- 
eties had  been  formed  in  the  Leeds,  Halifax,  Hull, 
and  Sheffield  Districts,  before  similar  institutions 
were  organized  in  York,  Beverley,  Bridlington, 
Patrington,  Bingley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
Cornwall.  The  people  were  impatient  to  unite 
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their  energies  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  heathen  countries  : and  were  unwillinsr 
to  wait  till  the  judgment  of  Conference  should  he 
ascertained  respecting  this  new  mode  of  raising 
pecuniary  supplies.  Mr.  Watson  lent  his  very 
efficient  aid  at  several  of  these  places,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Mr.  Bunting,  whose  zeal  and 
energy  were  equal  to  those  of  his  distinguished 
associate.  At  Newcastle  Mr.  Watson’s  sermon 
was  thought  to  surpass  that  which  he  had  deli- 
vered at  Leeds;  and  many  persons  united  in 
requesting  its  publication.  This,  however,  he 
peremptorily  refused:  and  at  the  same  time  he 
stated  to  a friend,  that  he  repented  of  having  pub- 
lished the  sermon  just  mentioned ; as  he  had  been 
heartily  ashamed  of  it  ever  since  it  had  appeared 
in  print.  So  humble  were  the  views  which  he 
entertained  of  his  own  abilities,  that  while  every 
one  wondered  at  his  powers,  and  hung  upon  his 
lips  with  silent  admiration,  he  seemed  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  any  thing  peculiar  in  himself;  and  his 
mind  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  His  conviction  of  the  perilous  state  of 
the  Heathen,  of  the  obligation  of  Christians  to 
attempt  their  conversion,  and  of  the  certain  success 
of  the  measures  then  in  operation,  was  deep  and 
practical.  The  cries  of  the  Heathen  seemed  to 
be  perpetually  sounding  in  his  ears;  his  heart 
yearned  over  the  millions  of  souls  perishing  in 
ignorance  and  sin ; it  seemed  to  be  one  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  rouse  the  Christian  community 
with  which  he  was  united  to  a sense  of  their  duty 
with  regard  to  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind ; 
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and  in  these  truly  Christian  labours  he  every  where 
met  with  a willing  people^ — a people  in  this  res- 
pect prepared  of  the  Lord,  and  ready,  both  of  their 
abundance  and  penury,  to  cast  into  the  offerings 
of  God.  All  that  seemed  to  be  generally  necessary 
was,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  receiving  their  pecuniary 
contributions  with  frequency  and  regularity. 

The  cordiality  with  which  many  of  the  Preach- 
ers lent  their  assistance  at  that  time  reflected  the 
highest  honour  upon  their  piety  and  benevolence. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Wood,  Reece,  Atmore, 
AVarrener,  Brownell,  Highfield,  Morley,  Naylor, 
Isaac,  Buckley,  Burdsall,  Waddy,  Everett,  Filter, 
and  others,  were  particularly  distinguished  in  this 
labour  of  love ; and  several  excellent  laymen  were 
equally  active  in  the  good  cause.  Of  these  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  Hull,  Holy  of  Sheffield,  Dawson  of 
Barnbow,  and  Scarth  of  Leeds,  were  among  the 
foremost  to  advocate  and  support  the  blessed  work. 
Some  of  these  friends  of  the  Methodist  Missions 
are  fallen  asleep ; but  the  greater  part  remain  to 
this  day;  and  their  zeal  has  suffered  no  abate- 
ment. 

In  the  mean  while,  these  proceedings,  so  novel 
in  Methodism,  excited  in  some  quarters  much  con- 
versation, and  great  searchings  of  heart.  Every 
one  applauded  the  object,  and  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  increased  exertions  for  the  support  of 
the  old  established  Alissions,  and  the  desirableness 
of  commencing  similar  operations  of  mercy  in 
other  countries ; but  several,  even  of  the  Preach- 
ers, entertained  serious  doubts  respecting  the  means 
which  -were  employed  in  the  present  case.  Some 
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thought  that  Missionary  Meetings  were  more  cal- 
culated for  display,  than  utility  and  godly  edifying ; 
and  that  they  would  generate  a sort  of  religious 
dissipation,  and  a spirit  of  unhallowed  levity. 
Others  thought  that  by  giving  such  pre-eminence 
to  the  Missionary  cause,  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
nexion would  be  almost  entirely  directed  to  that 
one  object ; and  that  the  several  departments  of 
the  work  of  God  at  home  would  languish  for  want 
of  the  requisite  support.  The  Preachers,  therefore, 
who  lent  their  assistance  in  forming  Societies,  and 
took  a prominent  part  in  holding  public  Meetings, 
were  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  chief  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  Mr.  Bunting,  who  was  then  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Leeds  District,  w’here  these  proceed- 
ings had  commenced.  He  and  his  brethren  were 
conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  motives  ; the  facts 
which  they  witnessed  in  every  place  where  Mis- 
sionary Societies  were  formed,  only  served  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  acting  under  the 
direction  of  divine  Providence ; and  they  waited 
with  no  painful  alarm  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Conference,  when  the  opinions  of  their  brethren 
would  be  declared.  The  urgency  of  the  case  they 
deemed  a full  justification  of  the  measures  which 
they  had  adopted ; and  the  encouragement  which 
they  received  in  various  quarters  inspired  them 
with  confidence.  Dr.  Coke  received  intelligence 
of  the  Meeting  at  Leeds  before  his  final  embarka- 
tion ; and  addressed  a letter  of  acknowledgment  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Bunting,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  with  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued.  The  Rev.  Walter  Griffith,  who 
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was  then  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  Mr. 
Benson  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  men  of  leading 
influence  in  the  body,  declared  their  cordial  appro- 
bation of  these  pious  exertions. 

The  Conference  met  at  the  end  of  J uly ; and 
the  Missionary  Meetings  which  had  been  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year  became  a subject  of  discus- 
sion. After  an  explanation  of  their  character  was 
given,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  them 
were  heard,  the  Conference  adopted  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

“We  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a Methodist  Missionary  Society  in 
every  District  in  the  kingdom,  (in  which  it  has  not 
been  already  accomplished,)  on  the  general  plan  of 
those  Societies  w^hich  have  been  formed  in  York- 
shire and  elsewhere  during  the  past  year. 

“ The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  given  to 
those  of  our  Preachers  in  the  Leeds,  Halifax, 
York,  Sheffield,  Cornwall,  and  Newcastle  Districts, 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
Methodist  Missionary  Societies;  and  to  all  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  said  Societies,  for  the 
very  liberal  and  zealous  support  which  they  have 
afforded  us  in  this  important  department  of  the 
work  of  God.” 

In  consequence  of  these  seasonable  Resolutions, 
Missionary  Societies  were  progressively  formed  in 
all  the  Districts  in  the  kingdom ; these  w^ere  fol- 
lowed by  Branch  Societies  in  the  several  Circuits, 
by  Associations  in  connexion  wdth  the  different 
c iapels;  by  Juvenile  Societies  and  Ladies’ Associ- 
ations ; and  the  formation  of  these  institutions,  and 
their  Anniversaries  from  year  to  year,  brought  into 
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full  exercise  Mr.  Watson’s  talents  as  a Preacher 
and  an  advocate  of  Missions.  They  presented  to 
him  such  a career  of  useful  and  honourable  toil  as 
few  men  besides  himself  have  ever  been  called  to 
run,  and  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  This 
was  a kind  of  labour  which  he  had  not  previously 
anticipated ; and  his  readiness  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  Providence  and  of  the  church,  which  so 
often  severed  him  from  his  family  and  his  studies, 
affords  a striking  illustration  of  his  self-denial  and 
holy  zeal.  When  Missionary  Meetings  became 
general  among  the  Methodists,  the  great  body  of 
the  Preachers  were  expected  to  take  a part  in 
them ; and  the  men  who  had  formerly  contem- 
plated them  with  disapprobation  soon  acknow- 
ledged their  utility.  It  was  interesting  in  many 
places  to  hear  aged  and  venerable  men  publicly 
retract  their  former  opinions.  One  of  these  is 
remembered  to  have  said,  before  a vast  assembly, 
in  his  curt  and  emphatic  manner,  “ God  was  in 
these  Meetings,  and  I knew  it  not.” 

The  establishment  of  Missionary  Societies,  and 
the  holding  of  public  Meetings  in  connexion  with 
them,  formed  the  commencement  of  a new  era 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ; and  the  full 
benefit  resulting  from  them  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate.  By  these  means  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  and  character  of  heathen 
nations,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world,  has  been  widely  extended ; in  the  minds 
of  thousands  the  conviction  of  the  truth  and  value 
of  Christianity  has  been  deepened ; the  sympathies 
and  prayers  of  multitudes  have  been  called  forth  ; 
the  blessedness  of  giving  to  pious  and  benevolent 
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objects  has  been  very  extensively  realized;  the 
pecuniary  contributions  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, in  consequence  of  which  new  Missions 
have  been  formed,  old  establishments  reinforced, 
tens  of  thousands  of  heathen  children  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  many  wretched 
savages  and  idolaters  civilized,  converted,  and 
saved.  The  leaven  of  truth  has  been  deposited  in 
various  places,  where  it  did  not  before  exist ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  ferment 
and  spread  to  the  latest  generations.  Missionary 
intelligence  is  extensively  circulated  by  the  agency 
of  Collectors;  and  even  peasants,  and  children 
belonging  to  Sunday-schools,  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  and  moral  history  of 
the  most  distant  tribes  and  nations,  and  talk  about 
them  with  perfect  familiarity.  The  generality  of 
the  Methodist  societies,  in  all  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  feel  themselves  allied  to  converted 
Negroes  in  the  AVest  Indies,  to  the  pious  Hot- 
tentots and  Caffers  in  South  Africa,  the  Hindoos 
and  Ceylonese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  During  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
these  Meetings  have  lost  none  of  their  interest ; 
and  they  are  still  generally  regarded  as  seasons  of 
holy  joy  ; for  they  call  into  exercise  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart, — the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man.  From  the  time  at  which  Missionary 
Societies  and  Meetings  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Conference,  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  has  assumed 
a character  more  decidedly  Missionary  than  it  had 
previously  done ; and  from  year  to  year  the  work 
of  God  abroad  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work  at  home. 
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No  individual  Minister  in  the  Methodist  body, 
nor  perhaps  in  any  denomination  of  professing 
Christians,  has  been  more  distinguished  by  labori- 
ous and  successful  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Missions, 
and  of  Christianity  generally,  than  the  Rev.  Robert 
Newton.  The  probability  is,  that  he  has  at  least 
taken  twice  as  many  journeys,  and  collected  twice 
as  much  money,  for  pious  purposes,  as  any  other 
Minister  of  the  age.  Often  was  he  associated 
with  Mr.  Watson  in  these  benevolent  and  useful 
labours. 

Mr.  Watson’s  preaching  became  increasingly 
acceptable  in  the  Wakefield  Circuit  to  the  time  of 
his  removal.  Almost  every  sermon  that  he  deli- 
vered contained  some  profound  and  original  views 
of  divine  truth  ; and  the  ability  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  power,  fidelity,  and  affection  with  which 
he  pressed  them  upon  the  belief  and  practical 
attention  of  his  hearers,  all  tended  to  strengthen 
their  attachment  to  his  ministry,  and  augment  his 
congregations.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  Many 
believers,  by  his  instrumentality,  were  edified  in 
faith  and  love  ; and  several  individuals  were  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  their  way,  saved  from  sin, 
and  brought  into  the  church.  Some  of  the  most 
pious  and  exemplary  members  of  the  Methodist 
society  in  Wakefield  acknowledge  him  as  their 
f father  in  the  Lord.  To  young  people  of  education, 

[ belonging  to  religious  families,  he  was  rendered 

especially  useful.  He  conversed  with  them  re- 
specting their  reading ; and  introduced  them  to 
different  branches  of  study  and  knowledge,  particu- 
! larly  tlie  study  of  astronomy  and  botany.  lie 
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showed  them  the  traces  of  wisdom  and  design 
which  are  observable  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  he  taught  them  to 
sanctify  every  pursuit  and  employment  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer.  To  many  families  he 
was  a frequent  and  a welcome  visitant.  He  sym- 
pathized Avith  them  in  their  afflictions ; and  his 
cheerful  spirit  and  intelligent  conversation  were  to 
them  a perpetual  source  of  halloAved  joy  and  in- 
struction. It  is  needless  to  add,  that  a man  so 
esteemed  and  beloved  was  sincerely  and  generally 
regretted,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  itinerancy,  he 
was  removed  from  the  Circuit.  The  writer  of  this 
narrative  succeeded  Mr.  AVatson  in  AYakefield; 
and  during  the  two  happy  years  Avhich  he  spent  in 
that  place,  he  found  the  people  continually  refer- 
ring in  their  conversation  to  Mr.  Watson’s  character 
and  ministry.  These  were  topics  of  which  they 
seeme’d  never  to  he  weary ; and  the  emotion  with 
which  they  often  spoke  showed  the  depth  of  the 
impression  Avhich  his  sermons  and  conduct  had 
made  upon  their  minds.  During  his  stay  in 
AVakefield  he  formed  a very  cordial  friendship 
Avith  Mr.  AVilliam  AValton ; a man  whom  he  found 
every  way  worthy  of  his  fraternal  love.  Several 
valuable  letters  addressed  to  this  excellent  man 
Avill  be  found  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this 
narrative. 

The  folloAving  incident,  which  occurred  in 
AYakefield,  will  show  the  readiness  and  effect  with 
which  Mr.  AYatson  could  administer  reproof  when 
it  Avas  deemed  necessary.  One  Sunday  morning 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  discourse,  when  he 
observed  a man  in  a pew  just  before  him  rise  from 
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his  seat,  and  turn  round  to  look  at  the  clock  in  the 
front  of  the  gallery,  as  if  the  service  were  a weari- 
ness to  him,  and  he  Avished  to  give  the  Preacher  a 
hint  that  he  should  speedily  bring  it  to  a conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Watson  observed  the  unseemly  act; 
and  said,  in  a very  significant  manner,  “ A remark- 
able change  has  taken  place  among  the  people  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  public  services  of 
religion.  Our  forefathers  put  their  clocks  on  the 
outside  of  their  places  of  Avorsbip,  that  they  might 
not  be  too  late  in  their  attendance.  AVe  have 
transferred  them  to  the  inside  of  the  house  of  God, 
lest  we  should  stay  too  long  in  his  service.  A sad 
and  an  ominous  change  ! ” And  then,  addressing 
the  man  whose  rude  behaviour  had  called  forth  the 
remark,  he  said,  “ You  need  be  under  no  alarm 
this  morning ; I shall  not  keep  you  beyond  the 
usual  time.” 

At  the  Conference  of  1814  Mr.  Watson  removed 
from  AV'akefield  to  Hull ; a town  endeared  to  him 
by  early  and  interesting  recollections.  To  this 
place  he  had  been  accustomed,  in  his  boyhood,  to 
accompany  his  father  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
ministry  of  his  word ; and  here  religious  impres- 
sions had  often  been  made  upon  his  youthful  mind. 
His  father,  who  used  then  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand,  and  at  whose  side  he  w'alked  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  was  noAV  no  more.  Mr.  Milner  had  also 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  and  his  pulpit  was 
occupied  by  other  men;  but  here  he  found  Mr. 
Lambert,  the  Dissenting  Minister,  from  whose  lips 
he  had  formerly  heard  the  truth.  He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  that  excellent  servant  of  Christ, 
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and  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  for  his 
faithful  instructions  and  admonitions.  It  is  not 
often  that  such  impressions,  made  before  the  world 
engages  the  attention,  and  the  heart  is  hardened 
through  a course  of  sinning,  are  entirely  obliter- 
ated ; and  when  they  lead  to  a state  of  established 
piety,  the  remembrance  of  them  is  salutary  and 
refreshing.  During  Mr.  Watson’s  stay  in  Hull 
Mr.  Lambert  died ; and  Mr.  Watson  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  occasion  in  the  Methodist  chapel. 
After  paying  a just  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  pious  dead,  he  spoke  of  the  spirit- 
ual benefit  which  he,  in  common  with  many  others, 
had  derived  from  a ministry  at  once  evangelical, 
devout,  and  saving. 

Mr.  Watson’s  colleagues  in  his  new  appointment 
were  Messrs.  Jonathan  Barker,  Henry  S.  Hopwood, 
and  John  Scott;  men  who  enjoyed  both  his  con- 
fidence and  afiection.  For  many  years  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  ministry  have  been  discharged  in 
Hull,  in  some  of  the  churches  and  the  Dissenting 
chapels,  with  a pow^r  and  efficiency  seldom  sur- 
passed ; and  hence  a general  respect  is  paid  to 
practical  godliness  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Benson  had  been  twice  stationed  in  Hull; 
and  his  preaching  was  signally  owmed  of  God,  in 
the  conversion  of  men  from  sin  to  holiness. 
During  the  time  of  his  first  appointment  he  was  a 
means  of  the  erection  of  the  spacious  chapel  in 
George-yard ; and  till  a very  late  period,  many 
exemplary  Christians  in  that  town  acknowledged 
him  as  their  spiritual  father.  When  Mr.  Watson 
was  appointed  to  that  station,  the  Methodist  minis- 
try had  been  regularly  exercised  there  upw^ards  of 
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half  a century,  and  the  society  had  become  numer- 
ous and  effective.  It  contained  many  families  of 
respectability,  and  individuals  of  property  and  cha- 
racter ; among  whom  was  the  late  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  at  that  time  a member  of  the  Senate, 
and  an  example  of  primitive  piety,  simplicity,  and 
zeal.  In  the  year  1814  the  Methodists  had  three 
moderately-sized  chapels  in  the  town ; hut  these 
were  insufficient  to  contain  the  congregations 
already  formed;  and  hence,  a fourth  chapel,  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  of  elegant  archi- 
tecture, had  been  begun  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  was  then  in  a course  of  erection.  Some 
persons  censured  the  undertaking,  as  too  bold 
and  costly ; but  the  parties  engaged  had  formed 
their  calculations  upon  correct  principles,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  execution  of  their  plans  in  the  spirit 
of  pure  benevolence,  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  event  amply  justified  their 
pre^’ious  conclusions.  Few  chapels  of  equal  ele- 
gance and  magnitude  have,  in  so  short  a time, 
so  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  their  projectors,  either 
in  regard  of  pecuniary  returns,  or  the  attainment 
of  spiritual  good. 

This  noble  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  Wal- 
tham-street,  was  opened  for  the  public  worship  of 
God,  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  October  7th  and  9th  ; 
when  sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bunting,  Watson,  Newton,  and 
Burdsall.  The  chapel  is  ninety-four  feet  in  length, 
and  eighty-four  feet  six  inches  in  width,  including 
the  wings,  in  wffiich  are  the  gallery  stairs.  It  is 
calculated  to  seat  upwards  of  two  thousand  people  ; 
and  when  the  pews  and  aisles  are  crowded,  to  con- 
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tain  more  than  three  thousand.  Seven  hundred 
free  sittings  were  left  for  the  poor.  In  its  external 
appearance  this  chapel  is  highly  ornamental  to  the 
town ; and  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  not 
excelled  in  the  Methodist  Connexion  for  size,  the 
symmetry  of  its  parts,  or  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  its  decorations.  It  was  equally  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  science  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Jenkins,  of 
London ; and  to  the  society  by  whose  zeal  and 
liberality  the  requisite  funds  were  supplied.  The 
interest  excited  in  the  town  on  this  occasion  was 
deep  and  extensive,  especially  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  when  it  was  thought  upwards  of  four 
thousand  persons  crowded  into  the  new  chapel. 
Many  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  ; 
and  these,  with  the  congregations  in  the  other 
chapels,  which  were  open  at  the  same  time, 
amounted,  it  was  believed,  to  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  people,  who  on  that  memorable  evening 
left  their  homes  to  attend  the  worship  of  God 
among  the  Methodists  in  Hull.  Immediately  after 
the  opening  of  this  house  of  prayer,  every  sitting 
was  let ; and  a large  and  respectable  congregation 
regularly  attended  its  religious  services,  both  on 
the  Sunday,  and  the  week-day  evenings.  To  this 
result  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Watson  mainly  contri- 
buted ; and  many  families  previously  unacquainted 
with  Methodism,  principally  through  his  instru- 
mentality, were  permanently  attached  to  this  place 
of  worship.  At  no  period  of  his  life  does  his 
preaching  appear  to  have  been  more  powerful,  or 
to  have  exerted  a stronger  and  more  extensive 
influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Ilis  sermons, 
marked  by  a force  of  reasoning  and  a persuasive- 
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ness  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  embodying  the 
great  and  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  and  delivered 
with  earnestness  and  pathos,  were  a means  of 
reclaiming  many  a wanderer  from  God,  of  convey- 
ing strength  and  comfort  to  many  a broken  heart, 
and  of  stimulating  believers  to  “ go  on  unto  per- 
fection.” 

As  the  house  in  which  he  resided  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  chapel  in  Waltham-street,  he  considered 
the  congregation  and  society  connected  with  that 
place  as  his  especial  charge ; and,  though  his 
labours  w^ere  not  successful  to  the  extent  of  his 
wishes,  he  had  the  high  gratification  to  witness  the 
prosperity  and  spread  of  true  religion.  One  Mon- 
day evening,  when  he  was  preaching  in  this  chapel, 
an  unusual  power  attended  the  word ; and  several 
persons  wept  aloud.  At  the  close  of  the  public 
service  he  retired  into  the  vestry,  where  many  of 
the  congregation  followed  him,  inquiring,  “ What 
must  we  do  to  be  saved?”  The  cries  of  those  who 
were  convinced  of  sin  were  loud  and  piercing. 
For  a moment  he  seemed  to  be  stunned,  and  asked 
one  of  the  Class-Leaders,  who  w’as  standing  by, 
“What  shall  we  do,  brother?”  “ Let  us  pray  to 
Him  who  can  save,”  was  the  answer.  Without 
uttering  another  word,  he  kneeled  down  by  the 
side  of  the  penitents,  and  continued  to  intercede 
with  God  in  their  behalf,  pointing  them  at  inter- 
vals to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  encouraging 
them  to  put  their  trust  in  him,  till  three  of  them 
obtained  the  inwnrd  witness  of  their  acceptance 
in  the  Beloved,  and  were  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God.  Several  whole  families, 
by  means  of  his  preaching,  w^erc  brought  under 
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religious  impressions ; and  many  individuals  were 
induced  to  become  regular  hearers  at  the  different 
chapels,  who  were  previously  accustomed  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  worldliness  and  folly.  He  greatly 
rejoiced  in  distinct  instances  of  ministerial  useful- 
ness ; and  when  they  Avere  withheld  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  mourned,  and  subjected  himself  to 
severe  searchings  of  heart.  Christ  crucified  was 
eminently  the  theme  of  his  ministry  during  his 
residence  in  Hull ; and  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  redeeming  scheme,  the  glory  of 
Christ’s  person,  the  infinite  merit  of  his  atonement, 
and  his  willingness  to  save  a world  of  ruined  sin- 
ners, a stillness  like  that  of  death  usually  pervaded 
the  congregations ; and  each  would  have  said  to 
his  neighbour,  had  he  given  utterance  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  “ How  dreadful  is  this  place  !” 
Were  we  to  estimate  the  sum  of  his  usefulness  in 
Hull,  solely  by  the  number  of  actual  conversions 
which  were  known  to  be  effected  through  his  in- 
strumentality, we  should  greatly  err.  The  influence 
of  his  ministry  was  felt  in  many  quarters  where  it 
was  never  acknowledged ; and  it  operated  in  a 
thousand  ways  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 
Almost  every  person  in  the  town,  who  made  any 
profession  of  religion,  heard  him,  at  one  time  or 
another.  Even  his  week-night  congregations  in 
the  principal  chapels  were  unusually  large;  fre- 
quently amounting  to  eight  hundred  or  a thousand 
people.  Infidels  were  held  at  bay  by  his  forcible 
argumentation  in  defence  of  Christianity  ; and 
they  were  forced  to  confess,  from  what  they  saw  in 
him,  that  the  most  vigorous  understanding,  and  a 
conscientious  belief  of  revealed  religion,  are  per- 
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fectly  consistent  with  each  other.  Socinians  often 
quailed  before  him,  while  he  declared  the  sceptre  to 
he  in  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and,  with  all  the  energy  that  truth 
inspires,  called  upon  every  knee  to  bow  before  him, 
and  every  tongue  to  confess  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.  The  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ 
were  subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  applied  these  vital 
doctrines  of  Christianity  conveyed  conviction,  and 
comfort,  and  purity,  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
hearers. 

He  had  a high  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  deco- 
rum with  which  the  public  worship  of  God  ought 
always  to  be  conducted.  Of  choirs  of  singers  in 
different  chapels  he  deliberately,  and  on  principle, 
disapproved ; and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had 
greatly  injured  the  psalmody  and  devotion  of  the 
Methodist  congregations.  He  thought  that  an 
organ,  properly  managed,  was  preferable  to  a num- 
ber of  small  instruments : but  his  desire  was,  that 
musical  instruments  in  general  should  be  super- 
seded, and  the  congregations  surrendered  to  the 
guidance  of  a pious  and  judicious  leading  singer. 
That  the  singing  department  of  the  worship  of  God 
should  he  governed  by  the  whim,  and  desecrated 
I by  the  pride,  of  vain  and  worldly  men,  he  deemed 

I\  impious ; and  as  a means  of  neutralizing  an  evil 

I which  he  could  not  elFectually  cure,  he  frequently 

I dictated  the  tunes  that  he  wished  to  be  sung  to  the 

} particular  hymns  which  he  had  selected.  For  this 

he  was  well  qualified  by  his  fine  taste  in  music, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
science.  To  this  day,  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
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friends  in  Hull,  his  favourite  hymns  are  associated 
with  his  favourite  tunes,  “ Our  people,”  he  would 
sometimes  say,  “ are  a devotional  people.  They  love 
psalmody;  and  were  they  not  hindered  by  the 
trifling  of  the  choir,  they  would  produce  the  finest 
congregational  singing  in  the  world.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a letter  which  Mr. 
Watson  wrote  after  he  had  been  a few  months  in. 
Hull,  will  show  the  strength  of  his  afiection  for  an 
excellent  famil}’^  in  Wakefield,  whose  friendship  he 
had  cultivated.  The  letter  contains  painful  notices 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  of  the  consequent 
pain  and  languor  with  which  he  prosecuted  those 
labours  by  which  multitudes  of  people  were  greatly 
benefited. 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WALTON,  OF  WAKEFIELD. 


I 

I 

t 

i 

t 

i 

I 

I 


I 

f 


Hull,  Dec.  Qth,  1814. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I OUGHT  to  beg  pardon  for  not  acknowledging 
sooner  the  receipt  of  a parcel,  containing  a present 
of  excellent  cloth.  Accept  my  best  thanks.  As  I 
wear  it  I shall  be  reminded  of  my  old  and  favour- 
ite friends,  with  whom  I feel  a union,  not  to  be 
broken  off,  I hope,  in  this  life ; but  which,  I trust, 
will  be  renewed  and  continued  in  the  kingdom  of 
our  common  Lord  for  ever. 

I am  concerned  to  hear  that  Miss  Ann  is  indis- 
posed. I hope  the  indisposition  will  prove  only 
transient ; and  that  the  whole  of  her  heavenly 
Father’s  dispensations  will  be  abundantly  sancti- 
fied. Present  her  with  my  kind  regards,  and  best 
wshes  that  she  may  feel  an  increasing  union  with 
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the  divine  and  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  all  our 
light,  and  comfort,  and  salvation.  How  great  is 
the  mercy,  that  he  is  ever  nigh  to  them  that  fear 
him ; and  that,  in  sickness  and  health,  joy  and 
sorrow,  life  and  death,  he  is  all  and  in  all  to  his 
people ! 

A letter  from  London  gives  an  account  of  the 
Missionary  Meeting  held  on  Thursday.  It  seems, 
they  began  at  six  o’clock  at  night ; thus  putting 
that  off  to  the  shades  of  the  evening,  which  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  broad  day,  and  proclaimed  on 
the  house-tops. 

I hope  to  see  you  at  the  time  proposed ; and, 
in  the  mean  time,  I can  only  pray  that  the  best 
blessings  of  heaven  above,  and  of  earth  beneath, 
may  rest  upon  you  and  your  respected  family. 

The  Missionary  Meeting  here  referred  to  was 
held  in  the  City-road  chapel,  December  1st,  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Society  for  the  Lon- 
don District,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  Confer- 
ence. It  was  the  first  Missionary  Meeting  ever 
held  by  the  Methodists  in  the  metropolis ; and  it 
is  probable  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  a sufficient  attendance,  if  it 
were  held  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  evening 
was  therefore  chosen,  that  the  Meeting  might  not 
I interfere  with  the  claims  of  business.  Subsequent 

I events,  however,  have  amply  demonstrated,  that 

the  Methodists  of  London  are  as  ready  to  devote 
their  time  and  property  to  the  cause  of  Missions  as 
their  brethren  in  the  country;  and  that  the  esti- 
mate which  was  then  formed  of  their  zeal  had  its 
origin  in  misconception. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1814  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  Dr.  Coke’s  death  reached  England, 
and  created  very  painful  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  who  were  then  exerting  themselves 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  support 
the  Missions  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  patron 
and  director.  He  died  suddenly  at  sea,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  it  is  supposed  in  a fit  of  apoplexy ; and 
the  Missionaries  ■whom  he  was  conducting  to  India, 
and  who  placed  an  entire  reliance  upon  him  as 
their  counsellor  and  guide,  were  thrown  absolutely 
upon  the  care  of  divine  Providence.  On  their 
arrival  in  India  they  obtained  the  requisite  pecu- 
niary supplies  from  W.  T.  Money,  Esq.,  of  Bom- 
bay, who  kindly  met  their  wants  on  the  faith  of 
the  Methodist  Connexion  in  England ; and  they 
entered  upon  their  work  in  Ceylon  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  Missionaries,  and  with  encou- 
raging prospects  of  success.  Their  case  excited  a 
powerful  sympathy  in  India,  and  among  the 
friends  at  home ; and  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke 
caused  a deep  and  general  sorrow.  It  w^as  felt 
that  both  the  church  and  the  world  had  lost  a tried 
and  an  efficient  friend.  Mr.  Watson  shared  in  the 
common  feeling ; and  rendered  justice  to  Dr. 
Coke’s  character  in  a funeral  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Hull  on  the  mournful  occasion.  In 
Missionary  zeal  and  enterprise  Dr.  Coke  had  long 
been  far  in  advance  upon  the  Connexion  to  wffiich 
he  belonged,  and  upon  the  generality  of  British 
Christians ; and  this  part  of  his  character  Mr. 
Watson  w'as  specially  qualified  to  hold  up  to  pub- 
lic view  in  a manner  the  most  advantageous. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Watson’s  extraordinary 
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talents  as  a Preacher  were  extensively  known  and 
appreciated;  and  numberless  applications  were 
made  to  him  to  assist  at  Missionary  Meetings,  to 
open  new  chapels,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of 
schools,  and  of  various  local  charities.  He 
engaged  to  preach  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Me- 
thodist chapel  in  Newark,  after  it  had  undergone 
considerable  enlargement.  This  visit  to  the  , scene 
of  his  early  labours,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  greatly  enjoyed.  In  reference  to  this 
journey,  and  his  subsequent  visits  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Eggleston  of  Newark  says,  “ The 
high  respect  entertained  for  Mr.  Watson,  by  tlfe 
friends  in  Newark,  induced  them  to  invite  him  to 
preach  at  the  opening  of  their  enlarged  chapel ; 
and  he  most  cheerfully  complied  with  their 
request.  His  preaching  w as  eminently  acceptable 
and  useful ; and  his  kind,  sensible,  social,  and 
pious  conversation ; his  affability  towards  those 
who  were  not  connected  with  Methodism,  but  who 
attended  the  Missionary  Meetings,  and  partook  of 
a friendly  meal  with  him,  at  the  house  of  his  host ; 
rendered  his  visits  a blessing  to  all  who  were 
favoured  wdth  his  company.  From  a conversation 
I had  with  him,  when  attending  one  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Meetings,  he  appeared  very  anxious  to  pay 
a visit  to  some  of  the  villages  where  he  had 
laboured  when  he  was  a Local  Preacher ; and  pro- 
mised, if  I would  accompany  him,  to  take  a circuit 
through  those  interesting  fields  of  his  earl  minis- 
try. At  the  same  time  he  inquired  after  several 
of  his  associates,  the  Local  Preachers  who  had 
shared  with  him  in  the  honourable  toil.” 

While  Mr.  AVatson  was  absent  from  home  in 
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the  winter  of  1815,  a base  attack  was  made  upon 
him,  in  one  of  the  Hull  newspapers.  On  the  Sun- 
t day  evening  before  his  departure,  he  had  preached 

a very  impressive  sermon  on  Belshazzar’s  feast,  in 
which  he  described  the  wretched  situation  of  an 
epicure,  who  might,  like  the  Babylonian  Monarch, 
be  aiTested  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures. 
The  sermon  was  one  of  a series  of  discourses  which 
he  was  then  preaching  in  the  Walthara-street 
[ chapel.  It  happened  that  a gentleman  in  Hull 

i had  recently  died  under  painful  circumstances ; 

i ' and  some  person  in  the  congregation,  who  had  not 

ithe  honour  to  give  his  name,  nor  the  candour  to 
make  any  inquiries  on  the  subject,  assuming  that 
the  sermon  had  a reference  to  that  deceased  indi- 
i vidual,  censured  Mr.  Watson  in  terms  the  most 

harsh  and  insulting,  and  held  him  up  to  public 
reprobation,  for  making  the  pulpit  a vehicle  of 
calumny,  and  availing  himself  of  his  office  as  a 
Christian  Minister  to  wound  the  feelings  of  be- 
reaved families  and  friends.  A person  under  the 
signature  of  “Justitia”  defended  him  in  his 
| i absence;  and  on  his  return  to  Hull  he  addressed 

j.;  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  “ Rocking- 

ham ” newspaper : — 

j Hull,  Feb.  28M,  1815. 

i|  Sir, 

j|  I WAS  not  a little  surprised,  on  the  appear- 

!!  ance  of  your  last  week’s  paper,  to  find  myself  very 

|m  unhandsomely  and  rudely  charged  with  having,  in 

II  a sermon  lately  preached  at  Waltham-street  chapel, 

i||  “ made  very  unseemly  allusions  to  the  character  of 

I ji  a gentleman  lately  deceased ; ” in  a word,  with 
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having  represented  him  in  life  as  an  epicure,  and 
at  death  “ taking  a leap  in  the  dark.”  Had  your 
correspondent,  Sir,  asked  me  for  an  explanation,  I 
could  have  satisfied  him ; but  he  appears  to  be 
one  of 

“ Those  whose  fancies  skip 
From  the  head  imto  the  lip  j 
And,  scarcely  resting,  skip  again 
From  the  lip  imto  the  pen  j ” 

and  that  without  much  intervening  labour  of 
thinking.  I owe  your  correspondent  nothing  but 
the  feeling  which  folly  excites  ; but  I think  I owe 
it  to  the  public,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
to  say,  that,  when  I preached  that  sermon,  I knew 
no  more  of  the  deceased  than  his  name,  and  the 
fact  of  his  death : nothing  of  his  character,  good  or 
bad.  If  your  correspondent  chose  to  misunder- 
stand me,  I am  not  surely  responsible  for  his  mis- 
takes. Though  I engaged  to  preach,  I did  not 
engage  to  give  him  understanding.  I have  not. 
Sir,  I hope,  to  learn  from  him  the  proprieties  which 
become  the  pulpit ; and  my  own  heart,  I flatter 
myself,  is  a sufiScient  guard  against  oflPending  those 
proprieties  in  the  manner  charged  upon  me. 
Sacred  be  the  charities  which  hover  over  the  me- 
mory of  departed  friends ! In  the  contest  w hich 
the  moral  teacher  wages  against  the  vices  of  men, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  strew  the  arena  with  the 
ashes  of  the  dead. 

I might,  in  justice,  expect  from  your  correspond- 
ent an  apology  for  this  uncharitable  attack  upon 
me  ; were  not  his  censure  and  apology  alike  indif- 
ferent to, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
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After  reading  tins  rebuke,  the  officious  corre- 
spondent of  the  “ Rockingham  ” perceived  that  he 
had  mistaken  both  his  own  character  and  that  of 
Mr.  Watson;  and  if  ever  he  again  strayed  on  a 
Sunday  evening  into  the  Waltham-street  chapel, 
and  heard  things  which  were  above  his  com- 
prehension, whatever  his  surmisings  might  be, 
he  confined  them  to  his  own  breast,  and  suf- 
fered no  more  of  his  lucubrations  to  appear  in 
print. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  anxieties  of 
Mr.  Walton  were  excited  in  behalf  of  a young 
man  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  for  felony  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England.  He  had 
known  and  esteemed  some  branches  of  the  family 
to  which  this  unhappy  youth  belonged,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  saving  his  life ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose used  every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  for 
him  a commutation  of  punishment.  Mr.  Watson, 
it  seems,  applied  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Hull,  who 
interceded  wdth  Government,  and  besought  them 
to  spare  the  unhappy  youth.  Every  application, 
however,  proved  unavailing,  and  the  culprit  en- 
dured the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Before  his 
execution  he  addressed  a letter  to  his  kind  friend 
at  Wakefield,  in  which  he  gave  every  sign  of 
genuine  penitence ; and  there  was  hope  in 
his  death.  A copy  of  this  letter  Mr.  Walton 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Watson,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  gave  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  person  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  save.  To  the  letter  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Watson  returned  the  following 
answer : — 
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TO  MR.  WILLIAM  VV" ALTON,  WAKEFIELD. 

Hull,  Api'il  29/A,  1815. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  I received  with  pleasure.  I perused 
the  copy  of  poor ’s  letter  with  thankful  feel- 

ings to  that  God  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  his  having  died 
as  we  could  wish  him  to  die.  How  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  Him  who  cannot  err ! Your  anxieties 
and  kind  endeavours  to  save  his  life  were  frus- 
trated ; — perhaps  mercifully  frustrated ; for  had  he 
lived,  he  might  have  gone  on  still  in  his  trespasses. 
The  body  was  given  to  death,  that  the  spirit  might 
be  quickened  and  saved.  You  have  nevertheless 
the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  you  “ did  what  you 
could.”  The  event  was  the  Lord’s ; and  he,  in 
this,  as  in  every  case,  “ hath  done  all  things  well.” 
Mr.  Thompson  has  been  and  still  remains  ill. 
When  he  is  better,  I will  show  him  the  letter,  and 
he  will  rejoice  with  us. 

It  is  Saturday  night ; and  to-morrow  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord.  I must  therefore  apply  to  my 
preparations ; not  forgetting,  however,  when  I bow 
before  the  throne,  old  friends  and  old  enjoyments. 
I often  think  wuth  pleasure  on  our  Saturday-night 
prayer-meetings  at  Wakefield.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing early  I perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  laying 
the  first  corpse  in  the  vaults  of  our  new  chapel ; a 
respectable  member  of  our  society,  who  was  with 
us  at  the  Missionary  Meeting,  and  all  the  services 
connected  with  it,  in  the  same  chapel.  So  j)ieca- 
yious  is  life ; so  soon  may  our  Master  call ! May 
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we  be  found  ready,  at  our  post,  and  in  our  work  ; 
and  what  then  is  death  ? 

“ ’Tis  life’s  last  shore. 

Where  vanities  are  vain  no  more  ; 

Where  all  pursuits  their  goal  obtain. 

And  life  is  all  retouched  again  ; 

Where  in  their  bright  results  shall  rise. 

Thoughts,  virtues,  friendships,  griefs,  and  joys.” 

At  the  Conference  of  1815  Mr.  Watson  was 
returned  a second  year  to  Hull ; and  his  col- 
leagues were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Isaac  Turtoii,  Wil- 
liam Naylor,  and  Henry  S.  Hopwood.  They 
laboured  together  in  harmony  and  love,  and  had 
the  high  gratification  of  seeing  the  work  of  God  in 
a state  of  growing  prosperity  through  the  Circuit. 
The  following  account  of  this  part  of  ]\Ir.  Watson’s 
life  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Naylor  : — 

‘‘  I had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being 
appointed  to  labour  wdth  him  in  the  Hull  Cir- 
cuit, and,  as  our  residences  were  near  each  other, 
our  intercourse  was  frequent  and  free ; and,  in 
regard  of  myself,  it  was  truly  profitable.  It  was 
our  custom,  with  our  colleagues,  to  spend  one  fore- 
noon in  the  week  in  discussing  some  selected  sub- 
ject in  divinity,  when  his  richly-stored  mind  would 
unfold  and  illustrate  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  to  our  edification : and  frequently  w^e  knew 
not  which  to  admire  most,  the  luminous  statements 
which  he  mads,  or  the  humility  with  which  they 
were  given  : the  teacher  generally  personating  the 
earnest  inquirer. 

“ In  Hull  he  was  gi-eatly  esteemed  by  the  pious 
of  all  denominations,  who  availed  themselves  of 
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tlie  opportunity  of  attending  his  ministry ; and  his 
pOAverful  and  eyangelical  discourses  Avere  not 
merely  admired,  but  felt,  and  rendered  especially 
useful.  I have  frequently  thought  that,  as  a 
Preacher,  he  never  surpassed  A\^hat  he  Avas  in  those 
days.  His  sermons  A\^re  closely  studied ; and, 
having  then  greater  bodily  vigour  than  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  they  Avere 
delivered  Avith  an  energy  Avhich  increased  the  in- 
terest they  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  His 
labours  Avere  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Xot  only 
were  believers  comforted  and  edified,  hut  sinners 
were  convinced  of  their  guilty,  depraved,  and 
miserable  condition  and  effectually  turned  to 
God,  under  his  ministry.  I\Iy  surprise  was,  that 
their  number  was  not  greater.  When  I have 
heard  his  convincing  statements  concerning  the 
evil  and  fearful  consequences  of  sin  ; his  powerful 
appeals  to  the  conscience ; and  his  encouraging 
addresses  to  the  penitent,  to  draAv  near  to  God 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ;  I have 
thought  that  we  should  surely  hear  of  many 
conversions. 

“ There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
which  terminated  his  life  existed,  if  it  had  not  its 
commencement,  during  his  residence  in  the  Hull 
Circuit.  He  complained  of  a pain  in  his  side. 
This  Avas  so  severe,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
exercise  of  riding  on  horseback,  Avhicli  Avas  our 
usual  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  distant  places  in 
the  Gltcuit.  He  Avas  exceedingly  punctual  in 
attending  his  appointments ; and  therefore  per- 
foimed  many  long  journeys  on  foot,  even  in  the 
middle  of  Avinter,  and  upon  very  indifferent  roads ; 
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for  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  neglecting  a 
congregation,  when  he  was  expected ; and  he  felt 
very  keenly,  if  any  one  supposed  him  capable  of 
doing  so  from  indifference.” 

While  in  the  Hull  Circuit  Mr*  Watson  narrowly 
escaped  wdth  his  life  in  one  of  his  journeys 
into  the  country.  For  several  years  the  Preachers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Marfleet  on  the 
week-day  evenings  : a small  village  in  Holderness, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  where  they  had  a 
society  and  congregation.  The  road  to  this  place 
being  then  circuitous,  foot-passengers  were  accus- 
tomed to  shorten  the  distance,  by  walking  across 
the  fields,  which  are  surrounded  by  deep  drains ; 
and  over  these  some  narrow  planks  formed  the 
only  bridges.  When  returning  from  this  place  one 
stormy  winters  night,  Mr.  Watson  missed  the 
path,  and  wandered  about  for  some  hours,  exposed 
to  the  storm,  and  in  no  small  danger  of  perishing 
in  the  drains,  which  were  then  filled  with  water. 
As  the  night  advanced  his  family  and  friends 
became  alarmed ; and  Mr.  John  Thompson,  at 
whose  house  he  was  expected  to  sup  on  his  way 
home,  set  out  with  a lantern  in  quest  of  him.  Mr. 
Watson,  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion,  saw  the 
light  approach ; and  believing  it  to  be  the  sign  of 
deliverance,  sent  in  answ^er  to  his  prayer,  stood  still 
till  he  w^as  able  to  hail  its  friendly  bearer,  who  was 
overjoyed  to  find  that  he  w'as  the  honoured  means 
of  saving  so  valuable  a life.  Mr.  Watson,  who 
was  completely  bewildered  when  Mr.  Thompson 
appeared,  always  regarded  this  deliverance  as  the 
result  of  a providential  interposition. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  friends  in  London  applied  for  Mr.  Watsoifs 
assistance  at  the  Anniversary  of  their  District  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  spring  of  1816  ; and,  in 
compliance  with  their  request,  he  preached  in  the 
City-road  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
April.  The  Rev.  William  Jones,  the  Editor  of 
the  New  Evangelical  Magazine,  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  AVatson  in  Liverpool,  had 
given  so  high  a character  of  him,  as  to  induce  the 
attendance  of  a large  number  of  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters  ; and  as  the  Missionary  Anniversary  was  held 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Annual  District-Meeting,  ' 

when  the  Methodist  Preachers  belonging  to  all  the 
neighbouring  Circuits  were  present,  nearly  the  ; 

whole  of  the  front  gallery  was  occupied  by  Minis- 
ters. Mr.  Watson  felt  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  experienced  no  ordinary  degree  of  trepidation  ^ 

in  contemplating  the  task  which  was  allotted  him.  ^ 

He  paced  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable agitation ; and  when  he  w^as  informed 
that  the  time  for  commencing  the  service  had 
arrived,  he  said,  with  an  expression  of  strong  emo- 
tion, “ Seasons  of  this  kind  require  strong  nerves, 
and  great  assistance  from  above.”  That  assistance 
he  received  in  an  eminent  degree ; although  he  u 

was  so  affected  that  he  partly  lost  the  recollection  I 

of  the  topics  which  he  intended  to  serve  as  an  ; 

introduction  to  his  discourse.  The  sermon  was  | _ 

founded  upon  J Cor.  xv.  25 : “ He  must  reign,  till  I '* 

he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.”  The  I j 

subject  was  the  mediatorial  government  of  Christ,  jl" 
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viewed  especially  in  connexion  with  the  universal 
spread  and  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
world ; and  the  sermon  altogether  was  one  of  his 
happiest  and  most  successful  efforts.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  argumentation  more  lucid 
and  powerful,  sentiments  more  sublime  and  im- 
pressive, imagery  more  beautiful  and  varied,  and 
diction  more  rich  and  appropriate,  than  those 
which  characterized  this  wonderful  discourse.  As 
he  overcame  his  embarrassment,  and  entered  into 
the  subject,  his  own  heart  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  truth  and  momentous  results ; his 
countenance  expanded ; and  the  effect  upon  the 
congregation  was  irresistible.  Much  had  been 
expected  from  him : 

“ Yet  when  at  length  the  clear  and  mellow  haas 
Of  hia  deep  voice  brake  forth,  and  he  let  fall 
His  chosen  words  like  flakes  of  feather’d  snow  j ” 

and  when  every  successive  topic  which  he  intro- 
duced rose  in  interest  and  grandeur ; a breathless 
silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly ; the  people 
seemed  to  be  all  but  their  attention  dead ; the 
powers  of  the  Preacher  were  forgotten  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  sublimity  of  the  theme ; and  when  the 
1 protracted  service  concluded,  every  one  seemed 

I to  feel  as  the  parent  of  mankind  felt  when  he  had 

\ been  listening  with  amazed  and  delighted  attention 

I to  the  strains  of  angelic  eloquence,  describing  the 

I creation  of  the  universe  by  the  almighty  Son 

i of  God : — 

j The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  ear 

I So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix’d  to  hear.”^ 
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One  peculiarity  attended  all  Mr.  Watson’s  occa- 
sional sermons,  as  well  as  his  ordinary  ministry, — 
admiration  of  the  Preacher  was  only  a very  subor- 
dinate feeling  among  his  hearers.  Every  one,  of 
course,  was  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his 
talents  and  genius ; but,  excepting  the  merely 
sentimental  hearers,  who  were  equally  deficient  in 
piety  and  in  sound  judgment,  and  whose  attention 
was  directed  to  nothing  but  figures  of  speech,  the 
congregations  were  so  much  afiected  with  the  sub- 
jects which  he  brought  before  them,  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  thinking  of  any  thing  else. 
These  were  exhibited  in  a light  so  impressive,  and 
their  practical  bearing  was  so  distinctly  and  forci- 
bly urged,  that  the  devout  part  of  his  hearers 
especially  were  deeply  humbled  under  a sense  of 
their  deficiencies  and  neglects,  and  retired  from 
the  house  of  God  lamenting  their  past  indifierence, 
resolving  to  be  more  faithful  for  the  time  to  come, 
and  retiring  into  secret  to  ask  pardoning  mercy 
from  God,  and  grace  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
obligations. 

Mr.  Watson  declined  to  publish  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  the  City-road  chapel ; and 
no  outline  of  it  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  decease.  The  following  account  of  it,  and  of 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered,  was  given 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  periodical  work  which  has 
just  been  mentioned: — “The  whole  of  the  dis- 
course was  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  cause  of 
Missions;  and  the  Preacher  never  for  a moment 
lost  sight  of  the  important  object  of  the  meeting. 
As  this  sermon,  according  to  our  judgment,  pos- 
sessed no  ordinary  degree  of  excellence,  it  would 
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afford  us  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  with 
something  like  an  epitome  of  it,  but  the  very 
attempt  disheartens  us.  We  feel  how  much 
injustice  we  should  unavoidably  do  to  the 
Preacher,  while  we  should  he  as  far  from  satis- 
fying ourselves.  Those  who  would  form  any  just 
estimate  of  Mr.  Watson’s  pulpit  talents  must  hear 
him  for  themselves.  His  popularity,  unlike  that 
of  many  of  the  present  day,  is  not  founded  upon 
the  ignorance  of  his  followers.  It  is  not  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  action,  the  modulations  of  his  voice, 
nor  the  harmony  of  his  periods  alone,  that  arrest 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  make  them  listen 
to  him  with  delight.  In  none  of  these,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Watson  deficient ; hut  he  possesses  other  pul- 
pit excellences  of  a still  higher  order,  which  may 
he  truly  said  to  lay  the  basis  of  a solid  popularity, 
and  which  confer  upon  the  former  a kind  of 
crowning  effect.  These  are  a discriminating  judg- 
ment, an  understanding  highly  cultivated,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  en- 
larged and  liberal  views  of  things,  and  a happy 
facility  of  communicating  his  ideas  to  others.  Mr. 
Watson  is  not  a dull  declaimer;  there  is  nothing 
of  pedantry  about  him.  He  can,  it  is  true,  be  plain 
and  familiar,  where  plainness  and  familiarity  are 
proper ; but  he  can  also  soar  to  the  heights  of  sublim- 
ity. His  mind  is  richly  stored  with  sentiment ; and 
few  men  possess  a happier  talent  at  conveying  that 
sentiment  to  others.  It  is  some  years  since  we 
had  heard  Mr.  Watson  preach;  but  though  we 
looked  for  great  things  from  him,  we  frankly  own 
that  he  has  surpassed  our  expectations.  We  were 
glad  to  find  that  the  interval  of  half-a-dozen  years 
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had  contributed  towards  maturing  his  judgment, 
and  perfecting  his  qualifications  as  a Preacher. 
We  observed  several  of  the  London  Ministers,  of 
different  denominations,  present  on  this  occasion ; 
and,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  the  expressions  of  marked  satisfaction 
which  they  evinced  in  their  whole  behaviour,  we 
should  say  that  they  were  not  disappointed.  It 
may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  readers  to 
be  furnished  with  the  mere  outline  of  this  admi- 
rable sermon.  Some  pertinent  and  striking  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispen^- 
tion, — its  prophetic  character,  and  the  profound 
and  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
had  with  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  introduced  the 
discussion  of  the  text ; to  illustrate  which  the 
Preacher  proposed  the  consideration  of  three  par- 
ticulars;— the  ‘enemies’  which  Christ  will  ulti- 
mately subdue, — the  nature  of  that  dispensation 
which  is  termed  his  ‘ reign,’ — and  the  certainty  of 
his  eventual  success. 

“The  enemies  of  Christ,  Mr.  Watson  justly 
remarked,  are  all  of  them  the  enemies  of  the  hap- 
piness of  man ; and  these  he  classed  under  the 
following  subdivisions : — Satan  and  his  angels, — 
sin, — false  religions,  under  every  form  and  shape, 
— and  all  civil  governments  that  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  by  per- 
secuting his  people,  and  endeavouring  to  check  the 
progress  of  his  Gospel  in  the  world.  After  illus- 
trating each  of  these  particulars,  he  proceeded  to 
delineate  the  characteristic  properties  of  Christ’s 
reign,  which  he  judiciously  distinguished  from  his 
providential  government  of  the  world ; remarking, 
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that  it  was  an  administration  conferred  upon  him 
by  God  the  Father,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
finished  the  work  of  redemption,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  ‘ all  power  is  given  unto  him,  both  in  hea- 
ven and  on  earth/  He  therefore  considered  it 
under  the  threefold  view  of  a reign  of  mercy, — a 
reign  of  vengeance, — and  a reign  which  does  not 
supersede  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.*  The 
discussion  of  these  topics  brought  the  Preacher  to 
the  last  head  of  his  discourse, — the  grounds  of  the 
assurance  which  we  have  that  Christ  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  his  and  over  all  his  people’s 
enemies.  This  certainty  of  success  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  from  the  numerous  prophecies 
contained  in  Scripture,  concerning  the  extension  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  promises  made  to  him  of 
having  the  Heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 
But  waving  a particular  detail  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  uni- 
versal extension  of  his  kingdom,  the  consideration 
of  which  would  occupy  more  time  than  could  be 
allowed,  he  confined  himself  to  the  argument  aris- 
ing from  the  Deity  of  Christ,  as  involving  in  itself 
an  assured  ground  of  confidence  to  us,  that  he  will 
finally  subdue  all  his  enemies ; and  that  his  king- 
dom shall  come  with  power,  and  his  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  In  this  part  of  his 
sermon  Mr.  AVatson  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the 


• The  expression  used  by  Mr.  Jones  is,  reign  of  moral 
suasion;”  but  Mr.  Watson  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  when  be  read  this  account  of  bis  sermon,  that 
“ moral  suasion  ” was  a phrase  which  he  had  never  used  in  the 
pulpit  in  the  whole  comse  of  his  life. 
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conduct  of  the  Socinians,  who  are  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  to  ‘ rob  the  Saviour  of  the  brightest 
diadem  in  his  crown at  the  mention  of  which 
the  soul  of  the  Preacher  seemed  to  take  fire ; and, 
rising  into  the  boldest  strain  of  animation,  he 
reprobated  their  sentiments,  with  merited  indigna- 
tion, in  a fine  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence. 
This  brought  him  to  the  winding  up  of  his  dis- 
course, in  which  he  displayed  the  full  force  of  his 
genius,  and  gave  ample  proof  of  transcendent 
talent.  He  collected  into  one  general  view  the 
happy  results  of  the  Messiah’s  reign,  which  believ- 
ers anticipate  as  shortly  to  be  accomplished. — The 
infernal  powers  shall  be  restrained  from  deceiving 
the  nations.  They  have  had  their  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness ; but  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
they  are  to  be  shut  up  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
Gospel  shall  spread  throughout  the  nations,  en- 
lightening those  that  now  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.  Millions  of  the  human  race, 
now  enslaved  in  sin,  and  sunk  in'vice,  shall  shake 
off  their  fetters,  and  rise  to  righteousness  and  life. 
Persecutors  shall  every  where  cease  out  of  the 
land ; false  religions  be  for  ever  exterminated ; 
and  Christ  shall  imiversally  reign,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun. 

“ But  delightful  and  animating  as  these  pros- 
pects are,  they  do  not  bound  our  hopes  and  expect- 
ations. The  reign  of  Christ  includes  in  it  more 
than  has  yet  been  mentioned.  ‘ The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death;’  and  even  that 
will  be  finally  vanquished  by  the  Redeemer : 
for  ‘ he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.’  AVhen  he  hath  perfected  his  work 
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of  grace  and  mercy  on  earth,  he  will  come  again 
the  second  time,  without  a sin-offering,  unto  the 
salvation  of  all  that  look  for  him.  ‘ The  trumpet 
shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised.'  Then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
‘ Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.' 

“ These  few  imperfect  hints  may  serve  to  give 
our  readers  some  faint  idea  of  Mr.  Watson's  ser- 
mon ; but  in  justice  to  himself  we  must  say,  that  it 
is  a very  inadequate  notion  which  can  be  formed  of 
it  from  any  description  that  could  he  given  of  it, 
even  by  a much  abler  pen  than  ours.  We  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  or  we 
would  entreat  its  publication,  as  being  calculated, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
Missions ; and  though  we  did  not  perceive  that 
Mr.  Watson  availed  himself  of  any  notes  in  deli- 
vering it,  we  are  confident  that  he  is  sufficiently  in 
the  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  to 
render  it  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  prepare  it  for 
the  press ; since  such  accuracy  in  the  structure  of 
sentences,  as  that  which  uniformly  marks  his 
preaching,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  practice  of 
writing." 

The  venerable  Joseph  Benson,  who  was  a pro- 
found Divine,  and  one  of  the  best  Preachers  of 
either  that  or  any  other  age,  was  unbounded  in  his 
admiration  of  Mr.  Watson's  sermon ; and,  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

The  public  Missionary  Meeting  commenced-  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Mr. 
AVatson  preached  at  the  City-road  chapel.  Tlioraas 
'Thompson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  expected  to  preside;  but. 
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in  consequence  of  unavoidable  absence,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  In  an  excellent 
letter  of  apology,  Mr.  Thompson  stated,  “ It  has 
been  said,  by  an  enemy  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  that  a Bible  fever  has  spread  through 
the  kingdom  ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
will  soon  be  said,  that  a Missionary  fever  is  fol- 
lowing it.”  The  Rev.  Walter  Griffith,  wffiose  zeal 
in  the  sacred  cause  was  most  exemplary,  in  second- 
ing the  first  Resolution,  in  allusion  to  these  words, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  “ caught  the  Missionary 
fever.  The  important  work  of  Missions  occupied 
liis  whole  frame,  and  thoughts,  and  prayers,  and 
the  disease  which  had  thus  affected  him  was  a 
pleasant  and  blessed  one.”  Mr.  Watson  delivered 
an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
reference  to  the  same  subject.  He  hoped  that  the 
Mission  fever  would  not  be  intermittent,  nor  Satan 
invent  a cure. 

During  his  residence  in  Hull,  Mr.  Watson  was 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Auxiliary  Missionary 
Society  for  that  District.  On  his  return  from 
London  he  attended  the  Anniversary  of  this  Soci- 
ety in  Hull,  and  read  a Report  which  he  had  pre- 
pared. The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
beautiful  composition : — “ The  fire  which  Heaven 
has  kindled  must  be  kept  burning  by  human  dili- 
gence ; the  hand  which  has  been  stretched  out  to 
relieve  the  spiritual  necessities  of  dying  men  must 
be  unwearied  in  its  employ ; and  the  Committee 
have  confidence  that  the  efforts  of  the  Hull  District 
Society  will,  under  these  impressions,  be  exerted 
with  increasing  zeal.  All  the  motives  which  can 
press  upon  humane  and  upon  Christian  feeling 
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remain  in  full  force.  Little,  indeed,  has  been  done, 
in  comparison  of  what  remains  to  he  done,  for  the 
salyation  of  the  world.  The  light  spreads ; but  it 
is  only  as  the  morning  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Immense  shades  of  darkness  still  remain, 
unpierced  by  the  heavenly  light.  Large  and  popu- 
lous empires  still  support  the  throne  of  Satan.  The 
fanes  of  idolatry  still  defy  the  heavens ; the  wor- 
ship of  idols  and  devils  stiU  debases  m3rriads  of 
redeemed  men ; and  desolation  and  misery  still 
.follow  in  the  train  of  superstition,  and  curse  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  As  inquiry  more 
fully  exposes  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  the 
scenes  it  displays  are  still  such  as  fill  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  with  a deep  and  sorrowing  sympathy. 
The  honour  of  God,  the  disenthralment  of  man, 
still  call  for  prayer  and  for  exertion ; and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  the  recent  attempts  of  the 
Christian  church  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
voice  of  God,  sanctioning  the  work,  and  rousing  to 
redoubled  efforts.  On  this  success,  granted  not 
only  to  the  Methodist  Missions,  but  to  those  of 
every  other  denomination,  the  Committee  congra- 
tulate the  Society ; persuaded  that  they  have  a 
common  cause  with  Christ,  and  his  servants  of 
every  name.  Every  where  the  Lord  is  making  his 
‘ work  appear  unto  his  servants,  and  his  glory  unto 
their  children  ;*  the  Gospel  is  preached  with 
‘signs  following;’  the  ‘Gentiles  come  to  its  light, 
and  Kings  to  the  brightness  of  its  rising.;’  the  pre- 
lusive drops  of  that  shower  fall,  which  shall  quench 
the  thirst  of  every  unwatered  desert ; the  cloud  is 
but  ‘ as  a man’s  hand ;’  but  it  is  the  cloud  of  pro- 
mise, the  pledge  of  ‘ abundance  of  rain.’  It  must 
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fill  the  ample  concave  of  the  heavens,  and  pour  its 
blessings  upon  all  the  earth.  ‘ I the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  in  its  time."  ” 

London  was  not  the  only  place  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son visited  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1816,  to 
assist  at  the  formation  and  Anniversaries  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  He  received  pressing  invitations 
from  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  such 
was  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  good  cause, 
that,  as  far  as  his  health  and  the  claims  of  his  Cir- 
cuit would  allow,  he  never  hesitated  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  zealous  men  who  were  like-minded 
with  himself  on  the  subject  of  Missions.  Wher- 
ever he  went  his  sermons  and  speeches  left  a salu- 
tary impression  upon  the  multitudes  who  were 
drawn  together  hy  the  attraction  of  his  name.  He 
taught  them  the  value  of  Christianity,  as  the 
medicine  of  life,  and  the  sovereign  remedy  of 
human  misery ; and  at  the  same  time  he  so  forci- 
bly stated  the  obligations  of  the  church  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  as  to  awaken  in  many  per- 
sons an  increased  attention  to  their  own  spiritual 
interests ; while  the  Mission  funds  were  aug- 
mented in  every  place  where  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Heathen.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  popu- 
larity, his  temper  was  devout  and  spiritual ; he 
was  often  deeply  humbled  before  God;  and  his 
mind  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  by  painful 
temptations.  Sometimes  it  was  with  him  a matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  find  suitable  subjects  upon 
which  to  preach  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  min- 
istry ; and  he  was  often  considerably  agitated,  even 
before  the  congregations  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  address.  Once,  in  the  Waltham-street  chapel 
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in  Hull,  his  feelings  were  so  excited,  that  he  could 
hot  recollect  the  place  where  his  text  was  to  be 
found ; and  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  words 
without  being  able  to  specify  the  chapter  and 
verse.  At  another  time,  before  the  same  congre-^ 
gation,  he  pronounced  the  benediction  w'hen  he 
should  have  repeated  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

At  the  Conference  of  1816  Mr.  Watson  was 
appointed  to  the  London  East  Circuit,  with  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Entwisle,  Thomas  Wood, 
John  Riles,  and  George  Marsden.  His  removal 
from  his  friends  in  Hull  was  a matter  of  mutual 
regret.  By  them  he  was  highly  esteemed  ; and  to 
some  of  them  he  had  formed  a very  cordial  attach- 
ment ; particularly  to  Mr.  Garbutt  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
with  their  families.  His  frequent  intercourse  with 
Germans  in  that  sea-port  led  him  to  study  the 
German  language,  with  reference  to  the  biblical 
treasures  which  it  contains ; but  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  calls 
made  upon  him  by  friends  in  distant  places, 
prevented  him  from  bringing  this  branch  of  his 
studies  to  any  very  successful  issue.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  Hull  Circuit  in  the  year  1814,  he 
found  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
members  in  the  different  societies;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  and  those  of  his 
esteemed  colleagues,  he  left  two  thousand.  He 
found  a commodious  and  expensive  chapel  in  Hull 
nearly  ready  for  opening,  and  considerable  anxiety 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  consequences  of  this 
erection ; and  he  left  a large  and  respectable 
congregation  regular  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
religious  services  which  w^ere  conducted  there. 
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With  a heart,  therefore,  thankful  for  past  mercies 
and  success,  and  painfully  affected  by  separation 
from  an  affectionate  people,  many  of  whom  were 
his  children  in  the  Lord,  he  repaired  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  his  duties  were  onerous,  especially 
considering  the  delicacy  of  his  health  and  constitu- 
tion. The  Circuit  was  extensive  and  laborious, 
comprehending  what  are  now  the  Circuits  of  City- 
road,  Spitalfields,  and  Southwark;  and  he  was 
also  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions ; his  zeal  in  the  Mission  cause,  his  com- 
manding talents,  and  the  well-known  fact,  th^t  he 
was  an  elegant  and  “ a ready  scribe,”  having 
pointed  him  out  as  eminently  qualified  for  that 
very  responsible  office.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  was 
his  colleague  in  the  Circuit,  and  in  the  Missionary 
Secretaryship,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  at 
this  period : — 

“ When  we  entered  upon  our  work  as  Mission- 
ary Secretaries,  it  was  agreed  that  I should  conduct 
the  foreign  correspondence,  and  that  Mr.  Watson 
should  undertake  the  home  department.  It 
f devolved  upon  him  to  prepare  the  Annual  Report 

t of  the  state  of  the  Missions,  all  the  periodical  pub- 

lications, the  official  correspondence  with  Govern- 
ment, and  every  thing  that  it  might  be  requisite 
for  us  to  publish  in  relation  to  the  Missions.  He 
entered  on  the  work  with  ardour;  and  as  that 
blessed  cause,  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen, 
continued  to  extend,  his  views  of  its  importance 
became  more  enlarged,  and  all  his  powers  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  its  prosperity.  Through  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  Missions  prospered  abroad, 
and  the  pecuniary  supplies  for  their  support  and 
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enlargement,  raised  by  the  pious  liberality  of  tbc 
friends  at  borne,  continued  to  increase.  During 
tbe  two  years  in  wbicb  we  acted  together  as 
Secretaries,  and  the  three  following  years,  in 
which  he  continued  in  the  same  office,  and  I had 
to  act  as  one  of  the  General  Treasurers,  I had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  his  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer  in 
the  heathen  world.  Whenever  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a new  Mission,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  our  old  stations,  came  before  the 
Committee,  he  was  always  ready  to  advocate  the 
further  extension  of  the  work,  whenever  there 
appeared  a providential  opening,  and  a probability 
of  success.  Though  our  funds  were  frequently 
exhausted,  he  relied  confidently  upon  the  provi- 
dence of  God  for  those  supplies  which  would  be 
rendered  necessary. 

“ Frequently  have  I admired  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment  in  suggesting  the  stations  to  which  the 
temper,  habits,  talents,  and  acquirements  of  Mis- 
sionary candidates  were  adapted.  When  six  or 
eight  young  men  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Committee,  after  being  duly 
recommended  by  their  respective  Circuits  and 
District-Meetings,  it  has  been  a question  of  no 
ordinary  moment,  both  with  regard  to  themselves^ 
and  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed, 
in  what  particular  parts  of  the  Mission-field  they 
should  be  respectively  appointed  to  labour.  In 
such  cases  I have  almost  invariably  found  that  we 
might  safely  rely  upon  Mr.  Watsons  judgment. 

“ During  the  five  years  in  which  we  were 
associated  together  in  the  Mission  -work,  and 
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which  frequently  required  much  time  and  exer- 
tion, he  neyer  relaxed  in  regular  ministerial 
labours.  He  generally  attended  his  appointments 
in  the  Circuit,  both  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the 
week-day  evenings.  All  his  powers,  mental  and 
bodily,  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 

“ Connected  with  the  duties  of  the  ministry  is 
the  visitation  of  the  sick ; and  even  in  those  sea- 
sons of  peculiar  toil  Mr.  Watson  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  this  part  of  his  charge.  With  pleasure 
have  I frequently  heard  of  the  very  affectionate 
and  useful  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this 
duty  of  the  pastoral  office.  He  spent  sufficient 
time  in  his  visits  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  afflicted ; endeavouring  to  gain  a knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  state  of  each  person,  that  he  might 
give  suitable  consolation  and  advice,  and  unite 
with  them  in  appropriate  acts  of  confession,  suppli- 
cation, and  thanksgiving.  To  those  who  were  in 
distress  he  was  particularly  kind  and  soothing; 
opening  to  their  views  the  promises  of  God,  the 
perfect  atonement  of  Christ,  the  tenderness  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  encouraging  them  to  place  an 
absolute  reliance  upon  the  divine  faithfulness  and 
love.  He  led  the  sufferer  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  taught  him  to  rest  fiilly  and  constantly  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the  Redeemer. 

“ When  we  were  stationed  together  I also  often 
heard  of  the  very  profitable  and  edifying  manner 
in  which  he  met  the  classes,  at  the  quarterly 
renewal  of  the  society  tickets.  He  endeavoured 
in  those  meetings  to  get  a knowledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual state  of  each  member ; and  with  all  fidelity  and 
affection  he  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  admonition, 
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counsel,  or  encouragement.  In  the  various  em- 
ployments and  duties  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  ministry  he  proved  himself  to  be  a man  of 
God.” 

Mr.  Watson’s  residence  was  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George’s  in  the  East,  near  Wapping ; and  a small 
room  was  then  rented  in  the  City-road,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  Mission  business.  Thither  he 
resorted  daily  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Secretary  to  the  Missions. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters,  which  he 
addressed  to  his  friends  in  Hull,  will  show  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation  ; as  well  as  his  views 
of  Methodism  in  London  at  that  particular  period. 
The  state  of  society  in  the  metropolis  is  such  as  to 
prevent  that  free  and  constant  intercourse  among 
religious  people,  which  is  so  common  in  many 
country  places.  This  circumstance  arrested  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Watson,  as  it  does  that  of  almost 
every  other  man  when  he  first  becomes  acq^uainted 
with  the  London  Methodists. 

TO  W.  C.  ELLIS,  ESQ.,  SURGEON,  HULL. 

My  dear  Friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 

To  be  silent  is  not  to  forget.  Even  the 
bustle  of  London,  its  novelties,  its  fatigues,  and  its 
distracting  whirl,  have  not  so  absorbed  or  diverted 
my  thoughts,  as  to  prevent  me  from  indulging 
many  musings  on  the  past,  as  the  luxury  of  those 
soft  regrets  which  are  felt  by  minds  that  can  feel 
■when  the  thoughts  and  friendships  of  other  days 
return. 

I am  here  a very  insulated  being,  and  am  likely 
to  remain  so.  You  know  there  is  no  individuality 
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in  London.  If  there  be  kindred  minds,  they  meet 
too  seldom  to  become  one.  It  requires  many 
strokes  from  the  smith  to  weld  his  iron,  though 
both  pieces  may  be  of  a proper  heat.  However, 
we  almost  always  find  things  balanced  by  Provi- 
dence. I have  indeed  no  time  for  friendships  here. 

From  morning  till  night  I am  in  duty;  and  at 

night  am  sometimes  so  weary,  that  they  would  be  i 

most  interesting  friends  indeed  (some  such  as  I 

have  known)  who  would  keep  me  awake.  If  you 

ask  me  how  I like  London,  I can  only  say  that,  as 

a place,  I had  rather  be  elsewhere,  surrounded  by 

the  works  of  God,  rather  than  those  of  man; 

where  I could  apostrophize  with  Virgil,— 

Muscosi  f antes,  et  sonmo  mollior  herba, 

Et  qucB  VOS  rard  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbrd  y • 

but  as  the  centre  of  every  kind  of  intelligence,  it 
has  its  interest.  As  a Methodist,  I know  all  that 
passes  in  the  Connexion,  as  an  Englishman,  all 
that  is  transacted  in  the  empire,  much  sooner  than 
I could  know  it  elsewhere : and  yet  perhaps  this 
pleasure  is  ideal;  for  news  is  news,  though  it  be 
much  “ older  than  our  ale,”  or  porter  either.  I 
have  had,  upon  the  whole,  pleasure  in  my  public 
labours;  and  much  of  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  along  with  active 
engagements.  This  is  the  best  of  all,  to  feel 
ourselves  ever  with  God;  and  to  pass  through 
things  temporal  with  the  things  eternal  fully  and 
constantly  in  view.  For  what  is  life  ? How 
unsubstantial  till  filled  with  those  feelings  and  acts 

• Ye  mossy  springs,  inviting  easy  sleep, 

Ye  trees,  whose  leafy  shades  those  mossy  fountains  keep.’* 

Dkyden. 
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which  connect  it  with  the  perfection  of  eternity, 
and  turn  it  into  the  vestibule  of  the  future  spacious 
temple  of  being,  through  which  we  cannot  pass, 
and  from  which  we  can  never  be  excluded ! 

TO  MR.  ROBERT  GARBUTT,  MERCHANT,  HULL. 

St.  George’s,  East,  Nov.  Atli^  1816. 
My  dear  Friend, 

As  self  is  always  so  near  at  hand,  and  is  a sub- 
ject never  difficult  to  speak  of,  I may  begin  by 
saying  that,  as  to  myself,  I have  not  been  upon 
the  whole  so  well  in  health  as  I was  at  Hull ; 
though  I hope  I have  had  my  seasoning,  and  I 
begin  to  go  through  my  work  with  more  vigour. 
The  mere  Circuit  labour  is  not,  I think,  more  than 
that  at  Hull ; but  our  extra  work  is  greater,  and 
the  walking  is  formidable.  I have,  for  instance, 
to  go  regularly  every  day  to  the  Mission-office,  in 
the  City-road,  about  two  miles  from  my  house, 
and  return  to  dinner.  Then  I have  my  evening 
walk  to  preach,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles 
more.  To  this  are  to  be  added  all  the  supernu- 
merary walks  which  business  or  curiosity  may  call 
for.  How  much  time  I have  for  study  and  read- 
ing you  may  then  guess  : and  indeed  I have  been 
obliged  to  turn  the  streets  of  London  into  a study ; 
and  sometimes  fall  into  a reverie,  at  the  hazard 
of  being  upset  by  a porter,  or  dashed  on  the  pave- 
ment by  some  fiery  charioteer. 

Methodism  in  London  is  not  what  it  is  in  York- 
shire. There  wants  zeal  in  the  leading  men ; and 
their  union  is  not  so  close  as  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  the  prosperity  of  a Christian  society, 
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demand.  Our  congregations  are,  however,  usually 
good  on  the  Sundays ; but  on  the  week-eveniiigs 
they  are  inferior  to  yours.  However,  I think  the 
work  is  prospering  upon  the  whole.  I have  had 
pi  many  seasons  of  enlargement  and  comfort  in 

I preaching. 

In  the  midst  of  general  distress  I fear  PIull  still 
p supplies  its  share.  May  all  these  sufferings  teach 

us  that  remedies  for  national  distress  are  only  to 
be  found  in  national  amendment ; and  that  righte- 
ousness alone  exalteth  a nation.  May  we,  my 
dear  friend,  be  more  intent  on  the  prize  of  our 
high  calling.  There  are  blessings  which  never 
, cheat  us ; there  is  a good  we  can  command  ; there 

is  a peace  ever  flowing,  and  never  exhausted. 
^ We  are  indeed  living  for  eternity,  and  that  is  at 

j hand ! Let  us  trim  our  lamps  anew,  and  pour 

; their  lustre  on  all  around  us. 

I The  first  General  Report  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 

sions which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Watson  to  draw 
up  bears  the  date  of  1816,  and  was  published 
about  the  end  of  that  year.  The  facts  which  it 
details  are  of  the  most  cheering  kind ; its  diction 
is  forcible  and  eloquent ; and  it  bears  throughout 
a character  of  devout  exultation.  The  writer  evi- 
I dently  “felt  his  inspiration  in  his  theme;”  and 

his  facts  and  appeals  are  equally  stirring.  The 
liberality  with  which  the  friends  at  home  furnished 
the  pecuniary  supplies  called  for  thanksgivings  to 
God,  who  thus  disposed  them  to  employ  their  pro- 
j perty  in  his  service  ; and  the  marked  providential 

openings  for  Missionary  efforts  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  the  success  which  every  wliere  attended 
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the  dissemination  of  divine  truth,  and  especially  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Mission  had  been 
but  recently  commenced,  warranted  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  called  for  exer- 
tions still  more  strenuous  and  extensive. 

The  Report  states  that  “ not  less  than  twelve 
Preachers,  stationed  in  English  Circuits,  and 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  the 
home  ministry,  have  offered  themselves  as  foreign 
Missionaries,  exclusive  of  those  who  had  previ- 
ously acted  only  as  Local  Preachers.  Of  these 
several  have  already  taken  their  departure  for  dif- 
ferent stations ; and  the  rest  wait  the  call  of  God, 
and  the  direction  of  their  brethren.  Their  piety, 
their  talents,  and  in  some  cases  considerable  learn- 
ing, give  the  best  promise  of  future  usefulness  in 
all  the  departments  of  Missionary  labour ; and  the 
Committee  cannot  refrain  from  calling  upon  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  friends,  to  ‘ the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,’  for  thus  ‘ sending  forth  more 
labourers  into  the  harvest.*  With  the  increase  of 
the  funds  there  has  been  also  an  increase  of  men 
suited  to  the  work,  and  willing  to  embrace  it. 
This  is  a coincidence  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  those  evident  indications  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  now,  more  than  ever,  make  it  impe- 
rious upon  us  to  go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

“ Increasing,  however,  as  are  our  exertions,  and 
those  of  almost  every  other  religious  denomination, 
the  Committee  would  still  keep  it  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  so  willingly  co-operated 
with  them  in  these  attempts  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  that  little  has  been  done  by  any 
body  of  Christians  separately,  or  by  all  collectively, 
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in  comparison  of  what  remains  to  do.  Active, 
united,  and  even  formidable,  as  have  been  the 
movements  of  the  Christian  world,  for  some  years 
past,  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  sin, 
only  a few  of  its  outworks  have  been  won,  and 
little  more  than  mere  facilities  obtained  for  exten  - 
sive conquest;  Whilst  more  than  one  half  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  empire  itself  are  Pagans, 
' every  obligation  of  patriotism,  policy,  and  religion, 
demands  persevering  exertions  to  circulate  the 
vital  principles  of  true  godliness  through  every 
member  of  the  political  body,  until  ah  empire  fully 
Christianized  shall  l)e  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  exhibiting,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  churchj 
the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  over  the  vices 
which  deform,  and  the  miseries  which  desolate, 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe ; and  displaying, 
for  the  instruction  and  imitation  of  pagan  Asia  in 
particular,  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  on 
the  civil  and  moral  interests  of  man. 

' “ Were  there  even  no  other  field  for  Missionary 
labours  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  British 
empire,  comprising  so  great  a portion  of  India, 
and  numerous  Asiatic  islands,  a part  of  Africa,  and 
the  colonies  of  the  AVestern  Archipelago,  and  of 
North  America,  the  united  efforts  of  all  Christians 
for  many  years  to  come  would  find  a large  share  of 
occupation ; but  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  as  it  is,  and  comprehending  so 
many  large  and  populous  pagan  countries,  lie 
scenes  of  affecting  moral  misery.  Immense  shades 
of  darkness  still  remain  unpierced  by  a ray  of  hea- 
venly light.  Empires,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  souls,  still  remain  under  the  power  of 
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Satan ; and  the  worship  of  idols  and  devils  still 
robs  ‘ God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,*  of  the  worship 
due  to  his  holy  name  by  his  redeemed  creatures. 
Whilst  the  world  presents  such  an  aspect,  there  is 
surely  enough  of  wretchedness  to  keep  alive  our 
sympathies,  and  enough  of  sin  to  rouse  into  vivid 
operation  the  feelings  of  indignant  jealousy  for  the 
honour  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  debt  of  the 
Christian  world  to  the  Heathen  remains  imdis- 
charged.  It  has  run  awfully  into  arrears ; and  the 
favourable  opportunities  of  access  to  every  part  of 
the  pagan  world  are  infallible  indications  that  the 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  the  churches,  now  demands  its  payment.  The 
successes  of  the  Missions  of  modem  times  are  cer- 
tainly not  a discharge  from  the  service,  but  the 
strongest  incitements  to  pledge  every  energy  anew 
to  its  holy  objects.  The  efficiency  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  again  demonstrated  in  our  own  day  in 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  Heathens  of  every 
class,  of  every  clime,  and  of  every  form  of  pagan 
superstition.  Every  Missionary  enterprise,  if  pru- 
dently, and,  above  all,  if  piously,  undertaken, — if  it 
be  consecrated  by  singleness  of  view,  and  sup- 
ported by  prayer, — ^has  a moral  certainty  of  success. 
Every  sign  of  the  times  indicates  that  the  period  is 
fully  come  when  the  outcasts  of  men  shall  he 
remembered,  and  they  who  are  ready  to  perish 
shall  obtain  mercy.  Pressing,  therefore,  as  the 
state  of  affairs  is,  the  Committee  are  persuaded  that 
the  last  retrenchment  which  any  person  alive  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  will  make, 
whenever  obliged  to  make  retrenchment,  will  he 
the  sums  he  has  devoted,  first,  to  the  support  of 
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religion  at  home,  and,  second,  to  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  the  extension 
of  religion  abroad.  God  calls,  and  his  people  fol- 
low. He  who  still  goes  on  ‘ from  conquering  to 
conquer,’  now  more  evidently  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  sacramental  host.  The  battle  is  turned 
to  the  gate ; and  none,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found 
treacherous  to  the  grand  and  momentous  struggle ; 
none  who  will  not  wield  his  weapon  in  the  war,  or 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
‘ Signs  of  the  Son  of  Man,’  signs  of  glory  and  con- 
quest, transfuse  a new  vigour  into  the  heart,  and 
spread  new  prospects  to  the  hopes  of  the  righteous. 
‘ Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth ;’  the  light  of 
the  morning,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  catches 
the  waiting  eyes  of  those  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  The  captive  exile  hastens,  that  he  may  be 
delivered.  ‘ The  whole  creation’  of  rational  crea-* 
tures,  crushed  beneath  the  accumulated  weight  of 
the  tyrannizing  superstitions  of  ages,  ‘groaneth 
^ and  travaileth  in  pain  to  be  delivered  from  the 

I bondage  of  corruption.’  All  is  preparation  and 

movement.  ‘ The  rod  of  his  strength  is  gone  out 
of  Zion/  and  he  must  ‘ reign  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.’  His  ‘people,’  too,  are  ‘willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power and  nothing  remains  to  give 
them  their  full  share  in  the  blessing  and  glory  of 
that  victory,  which  is  to  re-assert  the  rights  of  God 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  a world  of  redeemed 
men,  but  that  they  be  ‘ steadfast  and  immovable, 
, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.’  Their 
labour,  directed  by  his  word,  and  animated  by  his 
Spirit,  cannot  be  in  vain.” 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  Mr.  Watson 
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sustained  the  office  of  Missionary  Secretary;  ho 
was  the  writer  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Reports, 
from  year  to  year ; and  it  will  be  seen,  that  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Missions  suffered  no 
abatement ; his  hopes  of  success  never  flagged ; 
and  the  interest  of  .his  annual  Reports  rather 
increased  than  diminished  till  his  heart  and  hand 
ceased  to  move. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Watson 
to  the  office  of  Missionary  Secretary  was  apparent 
to  every  one  when  his  first  Report  was  put  into 
circulation  ; and  it  was  not  less  manifest  when  he 
was  called,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to 
defend  the  West  India  Missions  against  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny.  These  Missions  had  been 
begun  under  circumstances  strikingly  providential ; 
and  were  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Coke  with  admirable  zeal  and  effect,  and  at  a vast 
expense  of  money  and  life.  Several  of  the  planters 
were  humane  men,  and  encouraged  the  instruction 
of  their  slaves  in  the  principles  of  religion  ; for  they 
found  that  the  converted  Negroes  were  honest,  and 
from  a sense  of  ’duty  discharged  the  tasks  allotted 
them : but  otliers  were  decidedly  hostile  to  all 
attempts  at  Negro  improvement,  and  desired  no 
incentive  to  slave-labour  but  that  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  cart-whip,  and  similar  instruments  of 
torture.  The  spiritual  interests  of  the  Negro  were 
either  the  subjects  of  profane  ridicule,  or  were 
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Resolutely  forgotten.  The  black  man,  though 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  was 
regarded  merely  as  a machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar. 

Unhappily,  the  enemies  of  Missions  formed  the 
majority,  and  were  perpetually  inventing  tales  of 
insurrection,  in  which  they  w’ere  careful  to  impli- 
cate the  Missionaries ; and  some  of  the  local  Legis- 
latures embarrassed  these  Ministets  of  Christ  by 
persecuting  enactments.  The  object  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries was  purely  spiritual.  They  taught  the 
Negroes  Christianity,  with  a reference  to  the  salva- 
tion'of  their  souls,  and  had  no  ulterior  design 
whatever.  They  saw  the  people  perishing  in  igno- 
rance and  sin ; and  felt  themselves  bound  to  obey 
the  command  of  the  Saviour,  who  has  directed, 
that  “ repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations.”  When 
the  slaves  were  impressed  under  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  the  Missionaries  united  them  together  in 
Christian  societies,  that  they  might  watch  over  one 
another’s  religious  and  moral  conduct.  The  slaves 
were  accustomed  to  promiscuous  intercourse  ; and 
the  Missionaries  explained  to  them  the  necessity, 
sanctity,  and  permanence  of  the  marriage  tie,  and 
joined  them  together  in  holy  matrimony ; at  the 
same  time  inculcating  upon  them  the  duties  of 
contentment,  submission,  and  diligence. 

Though  the  Missionaries  never  interfered  with 
the  civil  condition  of  the  slaves,  yet  it  was  evident 
to  every  person  of  discernment,  who  had  watched 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  world,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  slavery  could  not  finally  subsist  toge- 
ther ; especially  such  slavery  as  prevailed  in  the 
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West  Indies.  The  converted  Negroes  became  intel- 
ligent, thoughtful,  industrious,  and  faithful  in  every 
domestic  relation.  Christianity  prepared  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  civil 
liberty ; it  even  taught  them,  “ if  they  might  be 
made  free,  to  use  it  rather  and  as  its  light  and 
influence  spread  among  the  Negro  population, 
slavery  was  seen  in  all  its  enormity.  The  men, 
therefore,  who  deprecated  all  alteration  in  the  civil 
condition  of  the  slave,  and  wished  to  rivet  the 
chain  upon  his  neck  for  ever,  endeavoured  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  evangelical  instruction,  and 
to  perpetuate  brutal  ignorance^  as  best  suited  to  a 
people  who  were  treated  like  cattle,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  a permanent  property  in  the 
Negro  and  his  hapless  offspring.  These  adversaries 
of  the  truth  professed  to  be  friendly  to  Negro 
instruction  and  conversion;  they  only  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  Missionaries,  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  community,  and  incompetent  to  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken ; well  knowing,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Missionary,  there  was  no  man  to 
care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  slave,  or  to 
teach  him  the  way  of  life. 

The  advocates  of  ignorance  and  of  slavery  were 
at  once  numerous,  bold,  and  determined ; and  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  public  papers,  and  in  pamphlets, 
held  up  the  Missionaries  to  general  reprobation. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1816,  Mr.  Barham,  M.P. 
for  Stockbridge,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Methodist  Missionaries  in  the  West  Indies, 
under  a mask  of  religion,  inculcated  principles  of 
sedition,  taught  disobedience  to  masters,  and  encou- 
raged among  the  Negroes  those  delusive  and  per- 
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nicious  ideas  which  led  in  one  instance  to  open 
insurrection,  and  in  others  to  a prevailing  state  of 
agitation  and  discontent.  The  Committee  applied 
to  him,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  James 
B Wood,  one  of  the  General  Treasurers,  requesting 

Shim  to  supply  them  with  the  requisite  names  andr 
facts,  that  they  might  call  to  an  account  the  men 
[ I who  had  so  offended  ; declaring  that  such  conduct 

'4  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  instructions  which 

'I  the  Missionaries  had  received,  and  which  they  had 

4 individually  pledged  themselves  to  observe.  The 

j honourable  Member  refused  to  enter  into  any 

explanation  on  the  subject  of  these  grave  charges, 
except  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Butterworth  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament ; when  Lord  Castlereagh, 
.r  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bore  honour- 

able testimony  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
Methodist  Missionaries  in  the  West  India  colonies. 


and  the  benefits  resulting  from  their  labours ; and 
Mr.  Barham  declared  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Missionaries  em- 
ployed by  the  Methodist  body.  He  acknowledged 
his  inability,  in  fact,  to  discriminate  between  one 
religious  sect  and  another ; but  stated  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  men  who  were  called  Methodist 
Missionaries  had  been  guilty  of  the  delinquencies 
which  he  had  imputed  to  them.  The  names  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  times  and  places  at  which  these 
Missionaries  had  thus  dishonoured  their  sacred 
ofiice,  he  was  not  prepared  to  specify.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  withdrew  his  motion,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Castlereagh ; his  Lordship  declaring,  in  behalf  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  there  lay  no 
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charge  whatever  against  the  Missionaries  who  had 
been  censured  so  harshly  by  name. 

Mr.  Barham  had  a zealous  coadjutor  in  Mr. 
Marryat,  himself  also  a member  of  the  Senate. 
This  gentleman  attacked  the  character  and  minis- 
trations of  the  Methodist  Missionaries  in  various 
pamphlets,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  anonymous 
writers  in  different  periodical  journals  ; and  so  loud 
was  the  clamour,  that  Mr.  Watson  w’as  induced  to 
publish  “A  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Missions  in  the  West  Indies  : including  a Refuta- 
tion of  the  Charges  in  Mr.  Marryat’s  ‘ Thoughts  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,’  &c.,  and  other 
Publications ; with  Facts  and  Anecdotes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  moral  State  of  the  Slaves,  and  of  the 
Operation  of  Missions.”  The  publication  of  this 
pamphlet  was  a seasonable  antidote  to  the  un- 
founded calumnies  against  Missionaries  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  were  then  urged  with  such 
frequency  and  vehemence,  that  they  had  already 
begun  to  make  an  injurious  impression  upon  the 
public  mind ; and  it  afforded  to  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Missions  to  the  Negroes  a ground 
of  honest  triumph  and  congratulation.  Never  was 
the  defence  of  a righteous  cause  more  complete. 
The  author’s  piety,  eloquence,  wit,  philanthropy, 
statesmanlike  views,  and  powers  of  argumentation, 
are  all  brought  with  admirable  effect  to  bear  upon 
his  subject. 

There  were  several  AYesleyan  Ministers  stationed 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  for- 
merly been  Missionaries  to  the  Negroes ; and  the 
Committee  with  whom  Mr.  Watson  was  connected 
addressed  a circular  letter  to  each  of  these  excellent 
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men,  and  to  some  of  their  brethren  in  the  West 
Indies,  proposing  various  questions  respecting  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves  before 
they  were  brought  under  Missionary  instruction 
and  influence ; the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  their 
spirit  and  habits ; the  manner  in  which  the  Mis- 
sionaries had  been  treated  in  the  different  islands ; 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  Mission ; 
and  the  assumptions  and  fallacious  reasonings  of 
Mr.  Marryat  were  confronted  by  the  separate  and 
independent  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William 
Warrener,  Richard  Pattison,  John  Brownell,  Joseph 
Taylor,  William  Gilgrass,  Myles  C.  Dixon,  William 
Fish,  Daniel  Campbell,  Isaac  Bradnack,  and  John 
Willis. 

As  an  historical  record,  this  pamphlet  will  main- 
tain a permanent  value.  When  every  vestige  of 
slavery  shall  have  disappeared  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  when  people  of  every  colour  dwell- 
ing in  those  beautiful  islands  shall  live  under  the 
protection  of  equal  laws,  and  the  Negro  shall  rival 
the  white  man  in  intelligence,  property,  and  every 
thing  that  can  elevate  and  adorn  human  nature, 
this  pamphlet  will  be  referred  to  as  supplying  a 
specimen  of  the  heartless  calumnies  heaped  upon 
the  benevolent  and  self-denying  Missionaries,  who 
were,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  true 
authors  of  so  happy  a change.  For  it  is  to  the 
operation  of  Missions,  unquestionably,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  is  to  be  attributed;  though 
nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  views  of 
the  Missionaries  when  they  first  entered  upon  their 
work.  The  Missions  have  brought  to  light  the 
real  state  of  the  slave ; and  the  murderous  violence 
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with  which  some  of  the  planters  assailed  the  men 
who  were  engaged  in  his  instruction  ultimately 
roused  the  people  of  England  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment for  the  overthrow  of  the  system. 

Having  shown,  by  irrefragable  evidence,  that 
before  the  Missionaries  commenced  their  labours  in 
the  West  Indies  the  Negroes  in  general  had  scarcely 
the  slightest  conception  of  religion  in  any  form ; 
that  they  had  no  Sabbath ; were  almost  entire 
strangers  to  the  marriage  relation ; that  the  Clergy 
in  general,  residing  in  the  West  Indies,  did  not 
consider  the  Negroes  as  any  part  of  their  charge ; 
and  that  by  means  of  Missionary  labour  many 
thousands  of  these  degraded  people  had  been  raised 
to  a character  of  purity,  loyalty,  and  happiness, 
enduring  the  evils  of  slavery  “ with  a glad  heart 
and  free,”  enjoying  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
both  in  life  and  in  death ; Mr.  Watson  concludes 
his  publication  in  the  following  emphatic  and 
impressive  manner : — “ If  the  object  of  this  party, 
so  zealous  in  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  as  to 
put  every  periodical  work  and  newspaper  they  can 
influence  into  requisition,  to  convey  their  charges 
and  insinuations  against  those  who  are  employed 
in  instructing  and  Christianizing  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies,  be  also  to  influence  the  British 
Parliament  in  favour  of  some  restrictive  measure 
they  may  intend  to  propose,  this  attempt  is  still 
bolder  than  the  incitement  of  the  colonists,  and 
implies  a very  indecent  reflection  upon  a Legisla- 
ture which  of  late  has  been  more  than  usually 
active  in  directing  its  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  education  and  morals  of  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  which  is  not  more  distinguished  for  the  talents 
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of  its  members,  than  for  a general  and  established 
character  of  religious  liberality.  To  suppose  it 
even  possible  for  the  British  Parliament  to  adopt 
the  jealous  feelings,  the  intolerance,  and  the  total 
disregard  for  the  religious  interests  of  the  Negro 
slaves  by  which  they  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  proneness 
of  men  to  measure  others  by  their  own  standard. 
The  presumption,  however,  cannot  be  so  high,  nor 
the  real  character  of  Parliament  so  little  known,  as 
to  embolden  them  to  make  this  attempt  directly. 
We  shall  doubtless  hear  again,  as  formerly,  of  their 
anxiety  for  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  their 
wish  that  a better  provision  may  be  made  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Church  of  England ; and  then, 
(which  is  the  key  to  the  whole,)  of  the  necessity  of 
discountenancing  the  efforts  of  all  other  IMissionary 
Societies.  But  with  the  evidence  which  has  already 
been  presented  of  the  real  state  of  the  Negroes,  the 
acknowledged  impracticability  of  providing  ade- 
quate religious  instruction  for  them  by  other  means 
than  are  now  in  operation,  the  good  which  has 
already  been  effected,  the  important  moral  influence 
which  is  in  present  activity,  and  the  extensive 
benefits,  both  civil  and  moral,  which  are  every  year 
developing  themselves,  the  cause  of  the  African 
may  be  left  without  anxiety  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bri- 
tish public,  notwithstanding  the  active  means  of 
misrepresentation,  and  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  employed  to  bring  into  discredit  Missions  of 
the  first  order  in  point  of  civil  importance,  and  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  in  respect  of  success.  But 
there  are  deeper  interests  involved  in  them,  and 


which  cannot  appeal  to  the  heart  in  vain  whilst 
our  Christianity  is  any  thing  more  than  a name, 
and  our  professed  respect  for  religion  better  than  a 
hollow  pretence.  Are  they  considerations  of  no 
weight  with  the  public,  in  an  age  of  generous  phi- 
lanthropy, and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
the  truth  of  God,  that  for  so  many  years  thousands 
of  neglected  slaves  have  been  sought  out  and 
instructed  by  Missionaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions, when  none  beside  cared  for  them  ? that 
thousands  in  that  period  have  passed  into  a happy 
immortality,  having  been  previously  prepared  for  it 
by  the  hallowing  influence  of  religion?  that  a 
system  of  instruction  has  been  commenced,  which, 
if  unchecked  in  its  operation,  will  prepare  an  igno- 
rant and  abject  class  of  men  to  read  with  advantage 
those  holy  Scriptures  which  it  is  now  the  noble 
ambition  of  so  large  and  respectable  a class  of 
society  at  home  to  furnish  to  every  nation  under 
heaven ; and  which  will  extend  all  those  blessings 
through  the  "West  Indies,  which  are  so  justly  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  possession  of  the  sacred  oracles  ? Is  it 
a powerless  appeal  made  to  humane  and  religious 
feeling,  that  crimes  have  been  diminished  among 
the  slaves,  wherever  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  permitted  freely  to  exert  itself?  that 
punishments  have  been  proportionally  mitigated? 
that  the  moral  standard,  however  low  it  may  yet 
be,  has  been  greatly  raised  in  many^  of  the  islands  ? 
that  so  many  cheering  spectacles  of  happy  and 
orderly  Negro  families  are  exhibited  ? that  the 
Negro  hut  resounds  with  the  praises  of  Christ ; and 
the  infant  children  of  Ethiopia,  under  the  care  of 
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tlieir  converted  mothers,  sire  taught  to  stretch  out 
their  hands  unto  God  ? Such  have  been  the  effects, 
more  or  less  strikingly  displayed,  wherever  the 
IMissionaries  have  laboured.  ‘ The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  have  been  glad  for  them.’  And 
is  this  fair  prospect — at  once  the  effect  of  moral 
cultivation,  and  the  demonstration  of  its  efficiency — 
to  be  broken  in  upon  and  trampled  do^vn  at  the 
call  of  men  by  whose  exertions  a ray  gf  light  was 
never  conveyed  into  the  mind  of  a slave,  nor  any 
of  his  vices  corrected ; who  can  survey,  without  a 
sigh,  his  mind  in  ruins,  the  habitation  of  those 
prowling  passions  which  are  the  objects  of  their 
dread,  and  the  instruments  of  his  misery ; content 
only  if  he  continues  to  crouch  under  the  whip,  and 
to  yield  his  appointed  quantum  of  labour;  and 
indignant,  not  at  their  own  neglect,  and  his  vices, 
but  at  the  men  who  have  expended  health  and  life 
in  his  cause  and  theirs  ? A work  of  so  much 
mercy  cannot  he  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
vain ; nor  will  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
allow  undertakings  so  dear  to  humanity  and  piety 
to  be  obstructed  by  calumny  and  clamour.  The 
appeal  which,  when  the  bodily  wrongs  only  of  the 
sons  of  Africa  were  in  question,  roused  every  feel- 
ing of  humane  interest  in  the  Parliament  and 
people  of  Great  Britain,  wdll  not  be  less  powerful 
W’hen  connected  wdth  the  immortal  interests  of  the 
mind,  and  the  solemnities  of  eternity  : ‘ Am  I not 
A MAN,  AND  A BROTHER  V ” 


Mr.  Watson^s  correspondence  with  the  Mission- 
aries in  the  West  Indies,  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  excellent  men  who  had  returned  from  that 
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field  of  labour,  rendered  Jiim  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  state  of  society  in  those  colonies,  and  produced 
in  his  mind  a deep  conviction  of  the  essential 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  Negro  slavery ; and  this 
conviction  at  length  led  him  to  co-operate,  in  a 
manner  the  most  cordial  and  efiicient,  with  the 
Christian  philanthropists  who  so  long  and  honour- 
ably laboured  to  effect  the  extinction  of  that  enor- 
mous evil.  Nor  was  this  at  all  surprising.  He 
must  have  had  a heart  of  adamant  who  was  not 
moved  to  pity  and  indignation  by  the  recital  of 
Negro  wrongs  and  sufferings ; and  especially  when 
he  saw  the  determined  and  persevering  attempts 
which  were  made  to  deny  to  the  oppressed  the  only 
consolation  applicable  to  their  case, — the  consola- 
tion of  religion.  In  his  “ Defence  of  the  Missions’* 
Mr.  Watson  partly  draws  aside  the  veil,  and  exhi- 
bits the  miseries  of  slavery.  The  following  fact, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Gilgrass,  speaks  volumes  on  this 
subject : — “ A master  of  slaves,  who  lived  near  us 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  exercised  his  barbarities  on 
a Sabbath  morning,  while  we  were  worshipping 
God  in  the  chapel;  and  the  cries  of  the  female 
sufferers  have  frequently  interrupted  us  in  our 
devotions.  But  there  was  no  redress  for  them  or 
for  us.  This  man  wanted  money ; and  one  of  the 
female  slaves  having  two  fine  children,  he  sold  one 
of  them,  and  the  child  was  torn  from  her  maternal 
affection.  In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  she  made 
a hideous  howling ; and  for  that  crime  was  flogged. 
Soon  after  he  sold  her  other  child.  This  ‘ turned 
her  heart  within  her,’  and  impelled  her  into  a kind 
of  madness.  She  howled  night  and  day  in  the 
yard,  tore  her  hair,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
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<a,nd  the  parade,  rending  the  heavens  with  her  cries, 
and  literally  watering  the  earth  with,  her  tears. 
Her  constant  cry  was,  ‘ Da  wicked  Massa  Jew^  he 
sell  me  children.  Will  no  Buckra  Massa  pity 
Nega  ? What  me  do  ? Me  no  have  one  child' 
As  she  stood  before  my  window,  she  said,  My 
Massa,’  (lifting  up  her  hands  towards  heaven,) 
‘ do  me  Massa  Minister,  pity  me  ! Me  heart  do 
so,’  (shaking  herself  violently,)  ‘ me  heart  do  so, 
because  me  have  no  child.  Me  go  a Massa  house, 
in  Massa  yard,  and  in  me  hut,  and  me  no  see  em  ! ’ 
and  then  her  cry  went  up  to  God.  I durst  not  be 
seen  looking  at  her.” 

Mr.  Watson’s  pamphlet  was  extensively  read  by 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  public  men. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  approbation  of  it  in 
strong  terms.  It  silenced  Mr.  Marryat ; and  from 
the  time  of  its  publication  the  conduct  of  that 
gentleman  towards  the  Methodist  Members  of  the 
llouse  of  Commons  was  courteous  and  respectful. 
The  work  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1817,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  summer,  procured  for 
the  author  many  votes  of  thanks  from  Missionary 
Meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  publication  had  a far  more  important  bear- 
ing than  the  author  and  his  fidends  anticipated. 
Up  to  that  period  the  Missionaries,  intent  only 
upon  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Negroes,  had  done  little  to  show  the  people  of 
England  the  real  character  of  West  Indian  slavery. 
They  had  rather  concealed  the  miseries  of  the  slave, 
than  declared  his  true  condition;  for  they  were 
aiiaid  of  disobliging  the  planters,  and  of  being 
denied  all  access  to  the  objects  of  their  charge. 
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The  attacks  upon  the  Missionaries,  however,  ex- 
torted from  them  disclosures  concerning  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  Negro,  and  the  state  of  oppression 
under  which  he  groaned ; and  these  disclosures 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  religious 
part  of  the  community.  Mr.  Watson’s  pamphlet, 
which  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  violence  of  the 
West  Indian  body,  in  a great  degree  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  that  movement  by  which  West 
Indian  slavery  has  been  abolished.  Thus  does  the 
Almighty,  in  the  wise  and  beneficent  arrangements 
of  his  providence,  cause  even  “ the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.” 

While  Mr.  Watson  stood  forth  as  the  able  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  Missions  to  the 
Negroes,  he  was  attentive  to  the  more  private 
duties  of  his  Secretaryship,  and  to  all  his  pastoral 
engagements ; and  at  the  same  time  was  ready,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  assist  at  the  Anniver- 
saries of  Missionary  Societies,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  had  for- 
merly laboured  so  usefully,  and  had  many  affec- 
tionate friends.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that,  with, 
a delicate  and  sickly  frame,  he  should  have  been 
able  to  go  through  so  much  labour  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Bat  he  was  diligent  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  time ; his  heart  was  in  his  work ; he 
was  engaged  in  a service  upon  which  he  saw  that 
the  blessing  of  God  evidently  rested ; his  spirit 
was  cheerful  and  sanguine ; and  he  possessed  a 
facility  in  WTiting  for  the  press,  of  which  few  per- 
sons who  were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
could  have  an  adequate  conception.  He  had  little 
time  for  study ; but  strength  proportioned  to  his 
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day  was  given  to  him  ; and  his  public  ministry 
was  exercised  through  his  extensive  Circuit  with  a 
freshness  and  a powder  which  excited  general 
admiration.  His  “ bow  ” did  indeed  “ abide  in 
strength ; ” and  his  usefulness  was  great  in  every 
department  of  his  work.  He  attended  the  Con- 
ference at  Sheffield  in  July  and  August,  1817 ; 
and  there  he  received  from  his  brethren  every 
mark  of  confidence,  affection,  and  esteem.  The 
following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  and  published  in  their  Minutes  : — 

“That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  body  are 
eminently  due  to  Mr.  Watson,  for  his  able  and 
triumphant  ‘Defence  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Missions  in  the  West  Indies,’  published  during  the 
past  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee.” 

At  this  Conference  it  was  found  that  the  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sions were  rapidly  on  the  increase  ; so  that  the  call 
of  Providence  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  foreign 
operations  was  loud  and  distinct ; and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  w'hich  those  contributions  were  pre- 
sented in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a permanent  increase  in 
their  funds.  While  several  additional  Mission- 
aries, therefore,  were  accepted,  and  appointed  to 
labour  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  the 
Conference  resolved,  “ That  suitable  premises  for  a 
Methodist  Missionary  House  and  Office  shall  be 
immediately  procured,  in  some  central  situation  in 
London,  affording  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
orderly  transaction  of  all  our  Missionary  business, 
and  for  a depot  of  proper  articles  which  are  wanted 
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in  the  outfit  of  Missionaries.”  It  was  also  felt  that 
the  plan  upon  which  the  Methodist  Missions  were 
conducted  was  somewhat  anomalous.  A Mission- 
ary Society  was  formed  in  almost  every  District  in 
the  Connexion  ; but  there  was  no  General  Society, 
which  could  hold  its  annual  Meeting,  and  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  Committee  could 
he  regularly  reported.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
directed  the  Committee  to  arrange  a plan  for  the 
formation  of  a “ General  "VV esleyan  Missionary 
Society,”  which  should  hold  its  Anniversary  in 
London  about  the  month  of  May,  and  to  which  all 
the  District  Societies  should  he  considered  Auxi- 
liaries. The  plan  thus  formed  was  to  he  laid 
before  the  Conference  of  1818  for  its  approval. 

On  Mr.  Watson’s  return  from  the  Conference  he 
entered  upon  his  work  with  renewed  ardour.  lie 
felt  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  ; he 
was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  congregations  to 
whom  he  ministered  ; the  Missions  were  in  a state 
of  growing  prosperity ; and  at  no  period  of  his  life 
did  he  render  more  important  and  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  especially  to  the 
Methodist  body,  than  during  the  present  year. 
Not  long  after  his  return  from  the  Conference  he 
was  called  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
chapel  in  Queen-street,  near  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. 
Mr.  Benson  preached  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Newton 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Watson  in  the  evening. 
The  venerable  man  who  took  the  lead  in  these 
services  expressed  in  very  strong  terms  his  admira- 
tion of  the  sermons  which  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Newton  and  Watson.  The  occasion  was  one  of  supe- 
rior interest : the  chapel  being  the  largest  that  the 
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Methodists  had  erected  in  London  since  the  year 
1777?  when  that  in  the  City-road  was  built ; and 
it  was  more  highly  ornamented  than  any  other 
place  of  worship  then  occupied  by  them  in  the 
metropolis.  To  these  circumstances  Mr.  AYatson 
alludes  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 


TO  W.  C.  ELLIS,  ESQ.,  HULL. 


London,  Oct.  1st,  1817. 

j My  dear  Sir, 

London  still  presents  to  my  mind  and  feelings 
a contrast  to  the  country ; not  at  all  in  its  favour. 
We  may,  and  I hope  do,  live  for  others  here,  but 
certainly  not  for  ourselves ; if  the  intercourse  of 
friends,  the  feeling  of  acquaintance,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  conversation,  be  personal  advantages. 
However,  it  is  the  imperfection  of  this  state  to 
enjoy  good  only  by  occasional  contrast ; and  the 
follower  of  Christ  is  “in  all  things,  and  every 
where,  to  be  instructed.” 

Do  you  hesitate  as  to  my  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  as 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  trod  the  theatre  of  this 
earth  ? Think  of  every  character  of  moral  great- 
ness, and  ask  whether  one  be  wanting  in  him. 
Recollect  the  degree  in  which  he  possessed  them  ; 
and  mark  how  many  he  had  w^hich  they  have  not 
who  have  so  often  been  called  great.  Here  is  a 
subject  for  discussion  by  the  fireside  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Ellis,  in  "which  I should  be  most  happy  to 
join. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  Hull  feels  the  general 
impulse  given  to  our  national  circulation.  The 
, patient  revives  without  the  aid  either  of  the  em 
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pirical  skill  of  Major  Cartwright,  or  the  druggiirg 
of  universal  sufirage.  AVith  all  this  we  have,  it  is 
true,  rumours  of  great  sickness  in  different  places ; 
hut  that  is  no  drawback  in  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  Esculapean. 

I have  no  ofl&cial  news,  except  that  we  are  send- 
ing off  about  eighteen  Missionaries ; and  that  we 
opened  the  new  Queen-street  chapel  on  Thursday 
last.  You  cannot  see  it  till  you  get  within ; hut 
then  it  throws  even  the  chapel  in  AValtham-street 
into  the  shade.  AVe  are  generally  doing  well  m 
this  Circuit.  Both  societies  and  congregations  are 
on  the  increase. 


In  the  month  of  February,  1818,  Mr.  AYatson 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel  in 
Oxford,  a city  which  he  always  delighted  to  visit. 
The  ancient  and  venerable  appearance  of  its  public 
buildings,  sacred  to  learning,  and  the  personal 
examples  of  virtue  and  profound  scholarship  con- 
nected with  them  in  his  recollections,  all  tended  to 
awaken  in  his  heart  the  most  pleasurable  emotions. 
Here  many  of  those  master-spirits  were  disciplined, 
by  whose  writings  his  own  studies  had  been 
directed,  and  his  mind  trained  to  wisdom  and 
piety.  He  used  even  to  admire  the  dresses  of  that 
learned  body,  and  took  a lively  interest  in  all  the 
particulars  of  college  life.  No  man  was  better 
qualified  than  he  to  estimate  the  benefits  of  sound 
learning,  particularly  in  connexion  with  theology ; 
and  no  man  was  ever  more  sincerely  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  especially  those  of 
them  which  bear  upon  its  literature,  religion, 
science,  and  legislation. 
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That  great  revival  of  religion  which  has  taken 
place  in  modern  times,  and  which  has  been  deno- 
minated Methodism,  had  its  origin  in  Oxford.  Here 
the  persons  composing  what  was  called  the  “ Godly 
Club”  used  to  meet  together  for  pious  conversa- 
tion, to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners  ; and  here 
the  two  Wesleys  delivered  their  powerful  and 
awakening  sermons,  in  an  age  of  lukewarmness 
and  formality,  regardless  of  the  gibes  of  profane 
witlings,  and  of  the  contempt  of  grave  men.  After 
struggling  with  great  difficulties  for  many  years, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Oxford  succeeded  in 
the  erection  of  a chapel,  remarkable  for  its  neat- 
ness, and  in  a convenient  situation.  It  was  the 
third  that  they  had  occupied ; and  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  February  9th,  when  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
preached  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Watson  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Bunting  in  the  evening.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  Mr.  Benson  preached  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the 
afternoon.  The  collections  made  at  the  different 
services  amounted  to  upwards  of  £200.  The 
Undergraduates  of  the  University  were  duly 
warned,  in  their  several  colleges,  not  to  attend  any 
of  these  services;  and  while  Mr.  Bunting  was 
preaching  in  the  evening,  the  Proctor,  apprehen- 
sive that  some  member  of  that  learned  body  might 
have  strayed  into  this  unhallowed  place,  walked 
with  an  air  of  authority  into  the  chapel ; took  his 
stand  in  one  of  the  aisles ; deliberately  surveyed 
the  congregation ; and,  not  observing  any  person 
there  who  was  under  his  jurisdiction,  retired,  and 
left  the  Preacher  to  finish  his  discourse,  to  the 
edification  of  his  hearers. 
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An  event  occurred  in  connexion  Vf'itli  the  open- 
ing of  this  chapel  of  a somewhat  amusing  kind ; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  to  teach  an  important  prac- 
tical lesson  to  those  who  are  often  thrown  into  the 
company  of  strangers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
relate  it.  When  Dr.  Clarke  was  on  his  way  to 
Oxford,  attended  by  two  or  three  friends,  who 
were  accompanying  him,  they  met  with  a lady  in 
the  road,  w^ho  called  to  the  coachman,  and  inquired 
if  he  could  take  her  to  Oxford.  As  there  was  a 
vacant  place  in  the  coach,  she  took  possession  of  it, 
and  thus  joined  the  Doctor  and  his  party.  Not 
suspecting  who  they  were,  she  informed  them  that 
she  was  on  her  w ay  to  Oxford,  to  attend  the  reli- 
gious services  connected  with  the  opening  of  a 
Methodist  chapel  in  that  city ; that  she  was  not  a 
Methodist  herself ; hut  had  heard  a favourable 
account  of  the  Ministers  who  were  to  officiate,  and 
had  determined  to  hear  and  judge  for  herself, 
respecting  a people  whose  tenets  and  practices 
excited  so  much  attention  in  the  world.  The 
company  suffered  the  lady  to  remain  in  ignorance 
as  to  who  her  fellow-travellers  were ; and  she, 
with  all  possible  frankness,  related  to  them  what 
she  had  heard  concerning  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  men  whose  ministry  she  was  going  to 
attend;  stating  particularly,  that  she  understood 
Dr.  Clarke  to  be  a learned  man,  but  a very  plain 
Preacher.  She  perceived  the  company  to  be  some- 
what amused  by  her  remarks ; and,  supposing  that 
they  were  inclined  to  treat  Methodist  preaching 
with  levity,  pressed  them  to  attend  the  services 
which  were  the  object  of  her  journey ; at  the  same 
time  expressing  a hope  that  even  they  might  hear 
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something  which  would  do  them  no  harm.  On 
the  following  morning,  while  sitting  in  the  chapel, 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  she 
recognised  the  Doctor's  friends  in  an  adjoining 
pew ; and,  giving  them  a nod  and  a smile,  was 
pleased  to  think  that  they  had  accepted  her  invita- 
tion. At  length  the  Doctor  came  out  of  the  ves- 
U try,  and  ascended  the  pulpit ; — the  very  man 

^ whose  character  she  had  unknowingly  described 

and  criticised  in  his  presence  on  the  preceding 
day ! Her  feelings  of  surprise  and  mortification 
; may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed ; and 

when  the  service  was  ended,  she  complained  bit- 
terly to  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  for  having 
suffered  her  to  place  herself  in  so  awkward  a posi- 
tion. The  Doctor  spoke  to  her  with  his  character- 
f istic  benevolence  and  generosity,  so  as  to  remove 

I from  her  mind  every  uneasy  feeling ; and,  before 

he  left  Oxford,  he  addressed  a letter  to  her,  giving 
^ her  information  on  some  doctrinal  topics,  concern- 

ing which  she  w^as  making  anxious  inquiries.  In 
the  mean  while  the  case  transpired,  and  was  whis- 
pered in  different  directions ; and,  as  the  tale  was 
new,  and  seemed  too  good  to  be  suppressed,  every 
one  that  knew  it  was  prompt  in  communicating 
it  to  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Watson  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  particulars,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  related  the  whole  to  a large  party, 
unconscious  that  the  lady  was  in  the  room,  and 
was  writhing  under  his  playful  description  of  her 
unfortunate  adventure ; thus,  in  fact,  putting  him- 
self in  the  very  situation  which  excited  his  amuse- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Early  in  the  year  1818  Mr.  Watson  published 
one  of  his  most  important  theological  works : a 
dissertation  on  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation.  As 
a Preacher  he  had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the 
public  estimation ; the  single  sermons  and  the 


Missionary  Reports  which  he  had  published 
showed  to  great  advantage  his  abilities  in  that 
species  of  composition  which  combines  argumenta- 
tion with  rhetorical  embellishment ; and  his  Answer 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions, demonstrated  that  his  powers  in  political 
disquisition  and  general  controversy  were  of  a 
superior  order;  but  he  was  yet  comparatively 
unknown  as  a Divine ; and  in  what  manner  he 
could  grapple  with  the  more  profound  questions  in 
theology,  was  yet  to  be  determined.  An  opportu- 
nity now  offered ; the  occasion  was  momentous ; 
and  the  call  of  duty  appeared  to  be  obvious  and 
urgent.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  very  elaborate  Com- 
mentary on  the  holy  Scriptures  was  then  in  a 
I course  of  publication ; and  was  read  very  exten- 


sively, and  with  great  avidity,  especially  in  the 
Methodist  Connexion,  of  which  the  author  had 
long  been  a distinguished  ornament.  In  this  work 
the  Doctor  strenuously  contends  for  the  true  and 
proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; but  at  the  same 
time  maintains  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  merely 
with  regard  to  his  human  nature  ; and  that  he  is  so 
denominated  because  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
natm’e  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  his  virgin 
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mother.  This  opinion  was  not  new ; though  it 
does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  adopted  it 
from  any  other  writer.  It  was,  however,  at  vari- 
ance mth  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  of  the 
Methodist  body;  and  was  clearly  opposed  to 
almost  every  orthodox  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  Christian  church  in  every 
age.  The  learned  Commentator  does  not  oppose 
the  doctrine  generally  held,  because  in  his  judgr- 
I ment  it  contradicts  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 

of  holy  Scripture ; but  because  he  would  not 
reconcile  it  with  his  philosophy : and  hence  the 
argument  upon  which  he  rests  his  cause,  and 
which  is  contained  in*  his  note  on  Luke  i.  35,  is 
deduced  entirely  from  human  analogies.  Having 
enumerated,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  the 
leading  principles  which  he  believed  and  advo- 
cated, he  says,  “ The  doctrine  which  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  rational  investigation  cannot  be  true. 
The  doctrines  or  principles  already  enumerated 
have  stood  this  test ; and  those  which  shrink  from 
such  a test  are  not  doctrines  of  divine  revelation. 
We  have  gone  too  far  when  we  have  said,  such 
and  such  doctrines  should  not  be  subjected  to 
rational  investigation,  being  doctrines  of  pure  reve- 
lation. I know  no  such  doctrine  in  the  Bible. 
The  doctrines  of  this  book  are  doctrines  of  eternal 
reason ; and  they  are  revealed  because  they  are 
such.  Human  reason  could  not  have  found  them 
out ; but,  when  revealed,  reason  can  both  appre- 
hend and  comprehend  them.” 

Against  these  principles  Mr.  Watson  felt  it  his 
duty  to  raise  the  warning  voice.  He  thought  that, 
however  innoxious  they  might  be  in  the  mind  of 
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Dr.  Clarke,  a man  of  established  piety  and  ortho- 
doxy, their  influence  upon  young  persons  of  limited 
reading,  of  speculative  habits,  and  superficial  reli- 
gious experience,  would  be  very  injurious.  At  the 
same  time,  to  oppose  Dr.  Clarke  was  painful  and 
hazardous.  The  Doctor  was  venerable  for  his 
years  and  learning ; he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Connexion  to  which  he  belonged ; the  defer- 
ence paid  to  his  opinions  in  many  quarters  was 
profound ; his  peculiar  views  were  somewhat 
extensively  entertained,  and  any  thing  published 
in  opposition  to  them  was  likely  to  raise  a consi- 
derable clamour.  Mr.  Watson  was  by  far  Dr. 
Clarke’s  junior ; he  had  once  left  the  Connexion, 
and  had  but  recently  returned ; and  although  he 
had  given  indications  of  great  powers,  and  had 
rendered  important  services  to  the  Wesleyan  body, 
yet  at  that  time  his  character  did  not  stand  so  high 
in  the  public  estimation  as  that  of  the  eminent 
man  with  whom  he  was  about  to  enter  the  lists. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  and  with  these  dis- 
couragements before  him,  he  committed  to  the 
press  a large  pamphlet  entitled,  “ Remarks  on  the 
Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ ; and  the  Use  of  Reason 
in  Matters  of  Revelation:  suggested  by  several 
Passages  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.  In  a Letter  to  a Friend.” 
The  “ friend  ” to  whom  this  letter  was  originally 
addressed  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Galland,  A.M., 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  then  recently 
admitted  into  the  Wesleyan  itinerancy.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Doctors  Commentary  just  referred  to 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  this  excellent  man, 
who  was  startled  by  their  boldness  and  pecu- 
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liarity;  and  he  solicited  Mr.  Watson's  help  in 
solving  the  difficulties  which  were  presented  to  his 
mind. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  Mr.  Watson 
enters  upon  his  subject,  stating,  “The  present 
inquiry  respects,  first,  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ,  which  Dr.  Clarke  denies;  secondly,  the 
principles  by  which  he  has  corroborated  his  nega- 
tion of  that  doctrine.” 

In  the  former  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Watson 
shows  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  throughout  the  New  Testament,  not  with 
reference  to  his  miraculous  conception,  but  as  the 
appropriate  designation  of  a divine  person.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  fact  of  the  miraculous 
conception  was  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  holy 
family  till  after  our  Lord  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
John  the  Baptist  was  raised  by  a special  providence 
as  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord ; he  declared  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God ; and  his  powerful  ministry  was 
felt  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Judea ; yet  he 
left  the  people  ignorant  of  this  fact ; for  when 
Jesus  entered  upon  his  ministry,  it  was  the  current 
opinion  that  he  was  “ the  son  of  Joseph.”  The 
Evangelists  introduce  many  persons  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God ; but  no  inti- 
mation is  given  that  they  applied  to  him  this  title 
with  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
human  nature  was  produced.  The  title  was 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  imply  an  equality  with 
the  Fathe/;  and  when  they  charged  him  with 
blasphemy,  and  clamoured  for  his  crucifixion, 
because  he  said  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
God  was  his  Father, — thus,  according  to  their 
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apprehensions,  “ making  himself  equal  with  God,*' 
-—•he  gave  no  intimation  that  they  were  in  error  in 
affixing  this  meaning  to  the  terms  which  he  used. 
Having  adduced  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
shown  their  bearing  upon  the  argument,  Mr.  Wat- 
son contends  that,  whatever  may  be  the  deductions 
of  philosophy,  the  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  inspired  records  is,  that  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Godhead  stands  in  a filial  relation  to  the 
First,  independently  of  all  reference  to  his  incarna- 
tion. To  use  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  he  is  “the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father.”  As  to  the  manner  of  the  Son’s  genera- 
tion, Mr.  Watson  wisely  forbears  all  attempts  at 
explanation.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  silent  on  the 
subject ; and  all  analogies  derived  from  created 
nature  must  for  ever  fail  to  convey  adequate  ideas 
t)f  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  rest  in  the  fact,  as  revealed  by 
God  himself ; waiting  till  his  arrival  in  the  world 
of  spirits  for  those  ‘further  discoveries  which  the 
Almighty,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom  and  love, 
may  see  good  to  make.  The  opposite  theory,  he 
perceived,  when  pushed  to  its  consequences,  must 
either  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  of  three  co-ordi- 
nate Deities,  or-  to  a denial  of  all  personal  distinc- 
tion in  the  Godhead. 

Strong  and  decisive  as  is  Mr.  Watson’s  reason- 
ing on  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  the  second 
part  of  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
ascertain  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation, 
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is  still  more  valuable  and  important ; as  it  not  only 
detects  the  origin  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  of 
nearly  all  the  doctrinal  errors  that  have  bewildered 
the  minds  of  men,  and  afflicted  the  church  of  God. 
The  principles  laid  down  by  the  author  are 
defended  and  illustrated  with  great  eloquence  and 
force  of  argument. 

Having  examined  Dr.  Clarke’s  analogical  argu- 
ment, and  shown  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  applied,  inasmuch  as  there  can  he  no 
proportion  between  a human  being  and  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  God ; and  that  the  First  Person  in 
the  adorable  Trinity  may  be  a Father,  without 
priority  of  being,  and  that  Christians  may  still,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  have  been  commonly 
understood,  join  together  in  public  worship,  and 
say,  “ Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father ; ” 
— Mr.  Watson  adds,  with  a felicity  of  thought  and 
expression  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  and  with  a 
devotional  feeling  which  every  pious  mind  will 
appreciate,  “ But  a truce  to  these  reasonings  ! I' 
willingly  give  them  all  up  for  a single  word  of  the 
testimony  of  God.  I affect  them  not.  They  seem 
to  bring  me  too  irreverently  near  to  God.  I 
would  not  ‘ break  through  and  gaze  ; ’ and  I feel, 
while  I write,  how  just,  and  yet  how  reproving, 
are  the  words  of  the  Poet  of  Paradise : — 

* Dark  Tvith  excessive  bright  his  skirts  appear. 

Yet  dazzle  heaven  ; that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not  j but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes.'  " 


The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  stamped  the 
character  of  Mr.  Watson  as  an  able  Divine  and  a 
profound  thinker.  Nothing  that  he  had  ever  pub- 
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lished  made  so  deep  an  impression.  The  work 
was  extensively  read;  and  a second  edition  was 
called  for  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  The 
greater  part  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  felt 
themselves  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  so  effectual 
a defence  of  their  doctrines ; and  not  a few  of 
them  presented  to  him  their  cordial  thanks  for  his 
services.  Some  other  persons,  however,  less  can- 
did, attributed  his  work  to  unworthy  motives; 
and  charged  the  author  with  envying  the  honest 
fame  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  so  justly  acquired  by 
his  talents  and  learning,  and  a desire  to  lower  his 
public  reputation.  Whereas,  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust.  Few  men  have  possessed  a mind 
more  generous,  and  more  free  from  the  base  passion 
which  “ pines  and  sickens  at  another’s  joy,”  than 
Mr.  Watson.  No  suspicion  of  this  kind  was  ever 
hinted  by  any  man  who  knew  his  character.  That 
Mr.  Watson  had  serious  objections  to  those  parts 
of  the  Doctor’s  work  upon  which  he  has  animad- 
verted, is  undeniable ; but  he  speaks  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  writings  in  general  in  terms  of  cordial 
respect.  Not  many  weeks  before  his  death  he 
remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  in  one  of 
their  free  and  confidential  interviews,  that  his 
admiration  of  the  devotional  parts  of  the  Doctor’s 
Commentary  continued  to  increase;  and  that  he 
thought  them  the  finest  compositions  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  read.  Nor  was  the  Doctor  unwilling 
to  honour  Mr.  Watson’s  abilities.  Not  long  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Watson’s  pamphlet  on  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  when  Mr.  Southey’s  “ Life  of 
Wesley”  was  published,  and  called  for  animadver- 
sicn,  Dr.  Clarke  stood  up  in  the  Conference,  and 
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declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Watson  was 
the  fittest  man  to  undertake  that  responsible  task. 

In  consequence  of  their  collision  of  sentiment  on 
the  questions  just  referred  to,  there  were  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  would  consider  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Watson  as  rivals  of  each  other ; and  injurious 
comparisons  were  often  instituted  between  them. 
But  the  men  were  so  perfectly  dissimilar,  both  in 
their  habits  and  mental  constitution,  that  the  very 
attempt  at  comparison  was  absurd.  Each  of  them 
had  his  “ proper  gift  from  God,  one  after  this  man- 
ner, and  the  other  after  that.”  Dr.  Clarke  was 
blessed  with  a sound  and  vigorous  constitution, 
and  was  spared  to  a good  old  age.  To  a mind  of 
great  energy,  he  added  a resolution  and  a perse- 
verance in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  which  no 
difficulties  and  discouragements  could  daunt ; and 
perhaps  the  entire  history  of  human  nature  does  not 
present  a more  honourable  example  of  successful 
self-tuition.  For  a considerable  part  of  his  life  he 
retired  from  the  full  duties  of  the  ministry,  and 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  literature,  making 
his  studies  to  bear  especially  upon  the  elucidation 
of  holy  Scripture.  He  particularly  excelled  in 
oriental  scholarship,  and  antiquarian  research,  as 
well  as  in  his  knowledge  of  curious  books  in 
almost  all  languages.  Mr.  AVatson,  through  life, 
was  a subject  of  languor,  pain,  and  disease ; and 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  years.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
views,  an  unbounded  power  of  imagination,  a 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a philo- 
sophic habit  of  thought ; and  his  works  were 
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written  in  fragments  of  time  abstracted  from  urgent 
and  pressing  official  engagements,  and  under  great 
bodily  suffering.  Except  with  regard  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament,  the  studies  and  pur- 
suits of  these  eminent  men  had  little  in  common. 
To  the  kind  of  learning  for  which  Dr.  Clarke  was 
so  renowned,  Mr.  Watson  directed  little  attention. 
They  were  both  great  and  pious  men,  examples  of 
holy  diligence  and  zeal;  and  the  services  which 
they  have  rendered  to  the  church  will  endear 
their  names  to  posterity ; but  to  set  up  one  man, 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  other,  is  as 
absurd,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  the  questions  discussed  with  such  ability  in 
Mr.  Watson’s  pamphlet  were  of  general  interest, 
. the  work  was  read  by  persons  who  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Methodists,  and  was  well  received 
by  orthodox  Christians  of  every  denomination. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Leicester,  perused  it  with  great 
avidity ; and  the  opinion  entertained  of  its  merits 
by  that  incomparable  judge  of  argument  and  lite- 
rary composition  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Watson  by  a 
mutual  friend,  after  an  interview  with  that  cele- 
brated man.  At  that  time  Mr.  Watson  was  per- 
sonally unknown  to  Mr.  Hall. 

May  19/A,  1818. 

I AVAIL  myself  of  the  first  moment  of  leisure 
I have  had,  to  communicate  what  I can  recollect 
of  the  conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Hall,  on  the 
subject  of  your  excellent  pamphlet.  I wish  I 
could  convey  his  sentiments  and  remarks  in  his 
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own  language ; but  being  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a long  journey  immediately  on  my  leaving 
him,  I could  not  commit  to  paper  what  had  passed 
till  several  days  after.  I will  give  you,  as  nearly 
as  I can,  what  he  said  on  the  subject. 

He  commenced  the  conversation  by  observing 
how  highly  he  had  been  gratified  by  the  perusal 
of  your  work.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the 
style  and  execution, — which  I know  your  modesty 
would  not  allow  me  to  repeat, — ^he  proceeded  to 
observe  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  the 
general  interests  of  Christianity ; that  he  had  been 
led  to  pay  more  attention  to  it,  than  perhaps  he 
otherwise  should  have  done,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  had  been  warmly  agitated  by  the 
Ministers  of  his  own  denomination.  “ But  then,” 
—I  use  exactly  his  own  language, — “ all  our  prin- 
cipal men,  so  far  from  giving  it  their  sanction  and 
support,  zealously  and  decidedly  opposed  it.  An- 
drew Fuller  wrote  expressly  against  it ; and  its 
adoption  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  young 
men.  I am  very  sorry  that  it  has  received  such  a 
sanction  and  support  in  your  Connexion,  where  I 
fear  its  influence  will  be  injurious.  At  the  same 
time  I think  Mr.  Watsons  pamphlet  admirably 
adapted  to  check  its  progress,  and  to  settle  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  have  been  led  into  a train 
of  perplexing  reasoning  on  the  point  at  issue.” 

He  said  that  the  term  “ Son  of  God,”*which  is 
so  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  designation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  could  not,  by  any  fair  interpreta- 
tion, be  confined  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord. 
On  the  contrary,  he  conceived  that  the  Godhead 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  such,  was  as  clearly  revealed 
2 A 3 
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as  any  truth  contained  in  the  sacred  oracles ; so  much 
so,  that  he  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ  as  reposing  principally  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Sonship.  Jesus  Christ  he  believed  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  not  merely  in  reference  to  his  incarnation, 
but  as  possessing  an  actual  and  absolute  participa- 
tion of  the  essence  of  the  Godhead.  Without  the 
admission  of  this  a great  part  of  the  Scriptures 
must  absolutely  mean  nothing.  Many  passages  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God 
cannot  apply  to  his  human  natui'e  only;  and  if 
they  be  given  up,  as  not  applying  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  we  must  be  inevitably  driven  either  into 
Tritheism  or  Sabellianism.  He  could  conceive  of 
no  medium.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
must  be  given  up,  if  the  divine  and  eternal  Sonship 
were  not  admitted,  were  to  his  mind  the  most 
satisfactory  parts  of  the  sacred  oracles  on  the  Deity 
of  Christ ; and  afforded,  in  his  judgment,  the 
clearest  and  fullest  conviction  on  that  important 
subject. 

He  esteemed  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  as 
both  masterly  and  important ; for  he  apprehended 
that  the  most  serious  consequences  would  result 
from  making  the  revelation  of  God  submit  to  the 
reason  of  man.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation concerning  the  entire  treatise ; and 
very  cordially  wished  it  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. 

In  writing  these  particulars  I have  been  careful 
to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  Mr.  Hall’s  own 
words,  and  have  succeeded  better  than  I at  first 
expected.  You  may  rely  upon  the  whole  as  con- 
taining Mr.  Hall’s  genuine  opinion ; and  his 
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authority  on  such  a subject  I consider  of  no  small 
value.  He  gave  me  permission  to  make  what  use 
I pleased  of  these  remarks ; and  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  what  you  please  with  the  contents  of 
this  letter. 

Dr.  Clarke  offered  no  reply  to  Mr.  Watson's 
publication.  He  contented  himself  with  a repeti- 
tion of  his  former  argument,  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  what  Mr.  Watson  had  advanced  in 
refutation  of  it.  One  of  the  Doctor  s friends,  how- 
ever, published  an  answer  to  Mr.  Watson’s  work, 
and  in  defence  of  the  Doctor’s  theory ; but  he 
changed  the  ground  of  the  argument ; insisting 
that  the  title  “Son  of  God”  was  in  the  first 
instance  given  to  our  Lord  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  human  nature  was  produced  ; but, 
having  been  thus  applied  to  him,  he  was  often 
denominated  the  Son  of  God  in  his  complex 
character,  as  God  incarnate ; although,  in  point  of 
fact,  his  divine  nature  was  in  no  sense  “ begotten 
of  the  Father.”  By  this  means  he  attempted  to 
neutralize  the  argument  which  Mr.  Watson  had 
founded  upon  those  texts  in  which  the  term 
“Son”  is  applied  to  Christ  when  his  divine  nature 
is  unquestionably  understood ; many  such  having 
been  adduced.  This  writer  introduced  into  his 
work  many  personal  reflections  upon  Mr.  Watson, 
for  which  no  occasion  whatever  had  been  given. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Wat- 
son had  never  used  an  unkind  epithet  with  regard 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  but  had  treated  him  with  perfect 
courtesy  and  respect,  confining  himself,  like  a 
Christian  and  a gentleman,  to  the  questions  at 
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issue  between  them.  When  he  read  the  work  in 
which  he  was  spoken  of  in  a manner  so  coarse  and 
offensive,  he  said  to  the  writer  of  these  memoirs, 
“ How  deeply  it  is  to  he  regretted,  that  Christian 
men  cannot  engage  in  the  discussion  of  a theo- 
logical question,  in  which  they  have  an  equal 
interest,  without  indulging  themselves  in  insults, 
and  attempting  to  wound  each  others  feelings!” 
To  such  a work  he  would  offer  no  reply.  He  had 
written  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ  with  no  unholy  or 
sinister  design  ; and  he  knew  that  the  “ deep  things 
of  God”  w'ere  revealed  for  a purpose  very  different 
from  that  of  stirring  up  the  angry  passions  of  human 
nature.  In  a later  work,  however,  he  met  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ 
upon  the  ground  which  this  writer  had  taken,  and 
proved  it  to  be  a mere  assumption,  opposed  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  import  of  the  oracles  of  God.* 

Mr.  Watson  was  not  mistaken  in  anticipating 
considerable  evil  from  the  operation  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  unhappily  given  the 
sanction  of  his  name  ; particularly  that  of  submit- 
ting the  most  mysterious  doctrines  of  revelation  to 
the  judgment  and  decision  of  human  reason.  The 
Doctor  had  himself,  in  part,  applied  that  principle 
to  the  subject  of  God’s  foreknowledge ; + and  two 
individuals  of  speculative  habits,  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  body,  and  profound  admirers  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  emboldened  by  his  example,  carried  that 
principle  to  a length  which  he  would  have  earnestly 
deprecated,  and  so  as  seriously  to  trench  upon  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  In  the  prosecution 

•Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  48,  Svo.  edit. 
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of  their  studies,  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
reconcile  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  God  with 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  consequent 
contingency  of  many  events  ; and  therefore  decided 
that  future  contingencies  cannot  be  known  even  by 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God.  They  made  their 
reason  the  judge  of  a doctrine  of  Scripture ; and, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  high  prerogatives,  it  set  aside 
an  attribute  of  Deity,  which  he  himself  expressly 
claims.  It  gave  the  lie  to  the  very  letter  of  in- 
spiration ; and  resolved  prophecy,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  revelation,  into  probable  con- 
jectures ! By  the  mercy  of  God,  the  evil  was 
arrested,  and  an  effectual  check  was  given  to  these 
dangerous  speculations.  The  Conference  very  pro- 
perly resolved  to  admit  into  its  body  no  man  who 
denied  the  divine  and  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ ; 
aware  that  such  a denial  would  in  a great  measure 
disqualify  him  for  the  use  of  their  forms  of  devo- 
tion; and  that  few  men,  with  such  an  opinion, 
would  long  hold  the  true  and  proper  Godhead  of 
the  Saviour.  That  Dr.  Clarke  held  this  vital 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  w'ere  satisfied ; 
but  his  age,  piety,  and  faithful  services,  continued 
for  near  half  a century,  gave  him  a claim  upon 
their  confidence  and  affection  which  no  young  man 
could  possess. 

Mr.  Watson’s  pamphlet  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
was  accompanied  by  similar  publications  from  the 
pens  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moore,  Hare,  and  Robert 
Martin ; and  by  these  means,  and  the  interference 
of  the  Conference,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  body  was 
preserved.  Mr.  AV^atson  went  to  the  source  of  the 
evil,  and  asserted  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
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word  of  God;  and  Dr.  Clarke’s  theory  is  now 
generally  discarded  in  the  Wesleyan  body.  On 
none  of  his  literary  productions  did  Mr.  Watson 
reflect  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  than  upon  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Sonship  of  Christ.  Its  publication  was  painful 
to  his  own  mind,  and  subjected  him  to  harsh  and 
unmerited  censures;  but  advancing  years,  and 
increased  knowledge,  only  tended  to  strengthen  his 
conviction  that  the  views  which  he  had  advocated 
were  the  truth  of  God ; and  the  result  even  sur- 
passed his  most  sanguine  hopes.  To  have  been  a 
means  of  preserving  inviolate  the  theological  tenets 
held  by  the  Connexion  to  which  he  was  so  strongly 
attached,  could  not  but  inspire  his  mind  with  joy- 
ous feelings.  He  modestly  adverted  to  this  sub- 
ject oftener  than  once,  especially  when  he  was 
subjected  to  uncandid  animadversion ; and,  when 
laid  upon  his  death-hed,  referring  to  this  contro- 
versy, he  declared  that  the  motives  by  which  he 
had  been  actuated  were  pure  and  upright. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  Conference,  in  the 
year  1817,  Committee  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Missions  was  confided  pre- 
pared the  plan  of  a general  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Watson,  with 
the  advice  of  his  brethren,  and  submitted  to  the 
Conference  of  1818  for  approval.  It  has  since 
been  published  in  the  successive  Reports  of  the 
Institution.  The  most  important  feature  of  this 
plan  is,  that  it  calls  into  useful  exercise  the  good 
sense,  the  practical  knowledge,  and  the  piety  of 
respectable  laymen,  in  connexion  with  the  Mis- 
sionary work,  by  making  them  members  of  the 
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Committee  of  Management  from  year  to  year; 
reserving  to  the  Preachers  only  the  examination  of 
Missionaries,  and  all  cases  of  discipline,  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  body.  As  the  principles  of 
this  General  Missionary  Society  were  laid  down  by 
the  Conference,  in  its  instructions  to  the  Commit- 
tee, the  approbation  of  that  body  was  anticipated ; 
and  the  first  Meeting  of  the  “ Weslejan-Methodist 
Missionary  Society”  was  held  in  the  City-road 
chapel,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  April,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

This  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  The 
intelligence  which  had  just  arrived  from  Ceylon 
was  exceedingly  cheering,  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Mission ; Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  the  Chief  Judge 
of  Ceylon,  had  just  arrived  from  that  island,  accom- 
panied by  two  Budhist  Priests,  who  had  come  to 
England,  earnestly  requesting  that  they  might  be 
instructed  in  Christianity  and  useful  knowledge,  by 
the  same  body  of  people  who  had  sent  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionaries  to  India.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess ; and,  to  gratify  the  public 
desire,  an  adjourned  Meeting  was  held  on  the 
Thursday  evening  following.  To  several  events 
connected  with  this  Meeting  Mr.  Watson  refers  in 
the  following  letter,  addressed 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WALTON,  WAKEFIELD. 

London,  May  Wth^  1818. 

My  dear  Friend, 

We  have  just  got  over  the  bustle  of  our  Meet- 
ings in  London.  I have  had  hard  work  for  the 
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three  weeks  past ; but  it  is  over,  and  leaves  nothing 
hut  thankfulness.  Our  Meetiugs  in  London  were  ' 
never  so  good.  We  had  large  attendance,  good 
speaking,  good  sermons,  and,  what  some  think  as 
good  as  all  the  rest,  a capital  collection.  This  year, 
at  our  public  services  and  Meetings,  it  amounted  to 
more  than  £800,  with  a profusion  of  ear-rings, 
finger-rings,  silver  and  gold  trinkets,  thrown  into 
the  boxes  besides. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  has  arrived  from  Ceylon, 
with  two  Budhist  Priests,  whom  the  Committee 
have  engaged  to  take  under  their  care ; and  we 
have  placed  them  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Clarke.  They  are  very  interesting  fellows;  but 
not  yet  fully  instructed  in  the  things  of  God, 
though  a spirit  of  inquiry  brought  them  to  this 
country. 

Thank  God,  my  health  continues  pretty  well 
amidst  all  fatigues;  and  I am  not  weary  of  my 
work,  though  it  is  somewhat  fagging. 

The  appearance  in  England  of  these  Priests  of 
Budhu  excited  great  interest.  They  had  come  in 
pursuit  of  religious  knowledge ; and  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  his  characteristic  generosity,  undertook  their 
tuition,  at  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee. For  about  two  years  they  remained  with  the 
Doctor  at  Millbrook,  a few  miles  from  Liverpool, 
and  were  treated  by  him  and  his  family  with 
unbounded  kindness.  The  Doctor  taught  them 
the  principles  of  true  religion,  and  of  a just  philo- 
sophy, in  opposition  to  the  crude  notions  in  which 
they  had  been  educated.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
with  their  docility  and  intelligence ; and  had  the 
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gratification  of  witnessing  their  entire  renunciation 
of  Heathenism,  and  acknowledgment  of  Christianity 
as  a revelation  from  heaven.  Having  satisfied  the 
Doctor,  as  to  the  reality  of  their  conversion,  he 
baptized  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  Brunswick  chapel,  Liverpool,  in‘the  presence 
of  a large  congregation,  who  were  deeply  affected 
on  the  solemn  occasion,  and  united  in  earnest 
prayer  for  these  interesting  strangers ; thus  publicly 
declaring  their  belief  in  God  and  his  Christ,  and 
wmting  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

During  their  residence  with  Dr.  Clarke,  these 
men  were  greatly  caressed  by  fnends  in  Liverpool, 
and  by  respectable  families  in  the  surrounding 
country  ; a natural  consequence  of  their  agreeable 
manners,  peculiar  dress,  and  superior  shrewdness 
and  vivacity.  When  the  time  for  their  departure 
arrived,  having  so  long  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
British  hospitality,  they  were  unwilling  to  leave 
England,  and  with  difficulty  were  induced  to 
embark  for  Ceylon.  They  had  learned,  too,  that 
Churchmanship  is  somewhat  more  honourable  than 
Methodism;  and  on  their  return  to  their  native 
land,  they  renounced  all  connexion  with  the  people 
by  whom  they  had  been  supported  and  instructed 
in  England,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Church 
Mission,  and  the  Government  Chaplaincy.  One  of 
them  obtained  the  office  of  a subordinate  teacher, 
and  the  other  a situation  in  one  of  the  civil  estab- 
lishments. They  have  both  retained  the  profession 
of  Christianity ; and  since  their  return  have  used 
their  influence  in  opposition  to  the  atheistical  super- 
stitions of  their  countrymen.  The  report  wffiich 
they  gave  of  themselves,  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
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land,  that  they  belonged  to  the  highest  order  in  the 
Budhist  priesthood,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Missionary  Notices  of  the  Society,  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  They  belonged  to  the  order  of  fishermen, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  grade.  A strict 
adherence  to  truth,  it  is  well  known,  is  far  from 
being  a prominent  feature  in  the  Ceylonese  charac- 
ter ; and  the  deception  in  this  case  was  only  dis- 
covered by  persons  residing  in  Ceylon,  who  were 
surprised  at  what  they  read  concerning  these  men 
in  the  publications  which  they  received  from 
England. 

Mr.  Watson  attended  the  Conference  of  1818, 
which  was  held  in  Leeds.  The  plan  and  regula- 
tions of  the  General  Missionary  Society  met  with 
the  cordial  sanction  of  that  body ; and  he  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  his  brethren  for  his  valu- 
able services  through  the  year. 

At  this  Conference  Mr.  Watson  was  removed  to 


the  London  West  Circuit;  where  he  had  as  his 
colleagues  the  Rev.  Messrs.  George  Morley,  John 
Riles,  and  George  Marsden.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Missionary  Secretaryship  were  Messrs.  Bimting  and 
Joseph  Taylor.  The  latter  of  these  esteemed  men 
resided  at  the  Mission-House  in  Hatton-Garden ; 
and  was  appointed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Missions.  Such  an  arrangement 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
extent  of  the  Missions ; so  that  the  Secretaries 
could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  domestic  and 
foreign  correspondence,  pay  the  requisite  attention 
to  the  instruction  and  outfit  of  Missionaries,  and  at 
the  same  time  discharge,  with  due  efficiency,  their 
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regard  to  the  more  onerous  duties  of  the  Secretary- 
ship, Mr.  Watson’s  zeal  in  the  Missionary  cause 
suffered  no  declension.  He  lent  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  in  the  management  of  the  Society’s 
affairs;  and  was  ready,  at  every  opportunity,  to 
visit  the  Auxiliary  Societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  several  Anniversaries ; and  his 
speeches  and  sermons  every  where  excited  an  un- 
abated interest.  His  counsel  in  the  formation  of 
new  Missions,  and  his  advices  to  the  men  who 
were  labouring  in  difficult  and  discouraging  sta- 
tions, were  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  He  at  once 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  at  home, 
and  of  the  Missionaries  abroad. 

Mr.  Watson’s  residence  in  the  London  West 
Circuit  was  in  Margaret-street,  Oxford-street,  where 
his  thoughtful  habits  and  penetrating  mind  enabled 
him  to  derive  instruction  from  almost  every  sur- 
rounding object.  He  was  assiduous  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick ; and 
occasionally  gratified  his  taste,  and  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  by  a visit  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
to  those  exhibitions  of  art  with  which  that  part  of 
London  often  abounds.  When  he  had  a leisure 
evening,  a visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of 
the  Lords,  when  any  important  question  was  de- 
bated, awakened  his  feelings  of  patriotism,  and 
strengthened  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  the  statesmen  who  then  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  Sometimes,  in  passing,  he 
would  spend  an  hour  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
listening  to  the  wrangling  of  the  lawyers ; and  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  when  he  heard  Lord 
Eldon  give  judgment  in  difficult  cases,  the  wisdom, 
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sagacity,  and  patient  thought,  displayed  by  that 
eminent  Judge,  have  even  heightened  his  concep- 
tions of  the  human  intellect. 

Mr.  Watson  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  situa- 
tion when  he  was  requested  to  preach  a sermon  in 
the  Great  Queen-street  chapel,  before  the  members 
of  the  Sunday-School  Union ; a service  which  his 
friend  Mr.  Bunting  had  performed  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  before.  With  this  request  he  com- 
plied ; and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
hearers,  published  the  discourse.  It  is  not  the 
most  splendid  of  his  sermons;  hut  was  justly 
deserving  of  publication,  because  of  the  admirable 
principles  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  training 
of  youth.  Its  title  is,  “Religious  Instruction  an 
essential  Part  of  Education.  A Sermon  preached 
in  Great  Queen-street  Chapel,  before  the  Teachers 
of  the  Sunday-School  Union,  October,  1818,  and 
published  at  the  Request  of  the  Committee  of  that 
Institution.”  It  quickly  passed  through  two  or 
three  editions ; and  has  been  extensively  read,  not 
only  by  persons  engaged  in  the  communication  of 
Sunday-school  instruction,  but  by  parents,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
children  and  young  persons.  AVith  the  infidel 
systems  of  education,  which  assume  that  human 
nature  is  pure,  and  therefore  needs  no  discipline 
but  that  of  instruction,  literary,  scientific,  and 
moral,  Mr.  Watson  held  no  compromise,  but 
waged  a most  determined  war.  The  entire  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart  formed  an  essential  article  in 
his  creed;  and  no  education  could  he  consider 
otherwise  than  radically  defective,  unless  it  com- 
prehended a distinct  and  explicit  knowledge  of  the 
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nature  and  method  of  salvation  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  as  well  as  a competent  acquaintance 
with  Christian  duty.  Religious  education  he  con- 
sidered no  less  necessary  in  order  to  the  public 
welfare,  than  to  individual  happiness.  Speaking 
of  the  ancient  heathen  states,  he  says,  “ They  were 
without  perpetuity,  because  they  were  without  the 
elements  of  it.  The  fabric  of  their  grandeur  has 
crumbled  down,  because  it  was  not  combined  with 
the  imperishable  principles  of  virtue;  and  their 
w ant  of  virtue  resulted  from  their  want  of  religion. 
Shall  examples,  so  frequently  suggested  to  our 
recollection  by  the  hooks  of  our  boyhood,  the 
studies  of  our  riper  years,  and  the  very  terms  and 
allusions  of  our  language,  admonish  us  in  vain  ? 
Yet,  if  reflection  fail  to  teach  us  the  absolute 
inadequacy  of  knowledge,  however  perfected,  to 
sustain,  without  the  basis  of  religion,  either  the 
virtues  of  private  life,  or  the  weight  of  national 
interests,  let  us  sufier  ourselves  to  be  roused  into 
conviction  by  evidences  which  are  ocular  and  pal- 
pable. Go  into  your  public  libraries,  enriched  by 
the  literature  of  the  classical  states  of  ancient 
times,  and  see  them  crowded  also  with  their  muti- 
lated marbles,  brought  from  the  fallen  monuments 
of  their  greatness,  and  saved  from  the  final  wastes 
of  time  and  barbarism,  to  be  placed  in  monitory 
collocation  with  the  ‘ wisdom  of  this  world,’  mock- 
ing its  imbecility;  as  though  Providence  had 
thereby  designed  to  teach  us,  that  length  of  days  is 
the  sole  gift  of  that  wisdom  whose  beginning  is 
‘ the  fear  of  the  Lord,’  and  whose  great  lesson  is 
‘ to  depart  from  evil.’  Athens  mourning  along  the 
galleries  of  our  public  museums,  over  the  frail  ajgis 
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of  her  Minerva,  admonishes  us  to  put  our  trust 
within  the  shadow  of  the  impenetrable  shield  of 
the  truth  of  the  living  God.” 

There  were  several  coincidences  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  Methodist  Missions  to  which 
Mr.  Watson  often  adverted,  as  striking  indications 
of  providential  interference.  As  the  funds  of  the 
Society  increased,  promising  fields  of  labour  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  invited  cultivation ; and  in 
no  instance  have  willing  labourers  been  wanting. 
Mr.  Watson  was  often  affected  and  encouraged, 
when  he  saw  successive  companies  of  young  men 
arrive  in  London,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  cheerfully  resigning  all  the 
endearments  of  kindred  and  home,  and  departing 
to  their  several  destinations,  with  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  Christian  people.  So  thoroughly  was 
his  mind  imbued  with  the  Missionary  spirit,  that 
he  sometimes  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  accom- 
pany these  “ messengers  of  the  churches  ” to 
heathen  countries,  and  share  with  them  in  the 
glorious  toil  of  teaching  Christianity  to  savage 
men. 

Early  in  November,  1818,  Mr.  Watson,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  and  colleague,  as  Missionary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Bunting,  visited  Bristol,  whence 
several  Missionaries  were  about  to  embark  for  the 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Watson  preached ; Mr.  Bunting 
then  stated  the  objects  and  order  of  the  solemnity, 
requesting  the  Missionaries  to  give  an  account  of 
their  religious  experience,  their  call  to  the  minis- 
try, and  views  in  undertaking  the  Missionary 
work.  The  Rev.  Walter  Griffith  proceeded  with 
the  ordination  service,  assisted  by  the  Missionary 
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Secretaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Tliomas  Wood, 
Robert  Smith,  Dermott,  Waddy,  Ilenshaw,  and 
others ; and  the  brethren  were  set  apart  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  This  was  an  occasion  of  unusual 
solemnity.  Several  Preachers  from  the  adjoining 
Circuits  were  present ; and  the  congregations  were 
exceedingly  large.  The  earnestness  with  which 
the  people  united  in  prayer  for  these  young  Minis- 
ters of  Jesus  Christ  was  very  aifecting ; and  the 
services  left  a deep  and  holy  impression  upon 
many  minds. 

Addressing  the  Missionaries  in  the  course  of  this 
sermon,  Mr.  Watson  said,  “A  Minister  of  Christ 
living  to  himself  is  the  most  pitiable  object  on 
which  the  eye  can  fall.  He  has  assumed  a pro- 
fession of  self-denial,  and  he  is  self-indulgent ; he 
has  entered  a calling  which  is  denominated  holy, 
and  he  has  been  secular ; he  has  taken  the  over- 
sight of  souls,  and  he  has  looked  only  to  his  own 
interests.  He  has  himself  slumbered,  when  his 
business  Avas  to  keep  the  world  awake.  To  him 
was  committed  the  cause  of  Christ,  Avhich  he  was 
to  advance;  and  he  has  been  indifferent  to  the 
general  movement,  if  his  department  of  the  ma- 
chine has  had  activity  enough  to  grind  him  his 
daily  bread.  What  will  that  servant  say  when  his 
Lord  cometh  ? And  come  He  will.  How  Avill  he 
appear  when  confronted  with  Apostles  and  aposto- 
lic men,  into  wdiose  labours  he  has  entered,  and 
who  dropped  before  him  a mantle  of  spirit  and  of 
zeal  which  he  has  been  too  slothful  to  take  up  ? 
‘ God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall.’  ‘ Give 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship,’  shall,  ere  long, 
rouse  thee  from  thy  slumber.  Then  the  warnings 
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thou  hast  softened,  then  the  promises  thou  hast 
criminally  applied,  then  the  souls  thou  hast  neg- 
lected, then  the  sick-beds  thou  hast  forsaken,  then 
the  solemn  duties  thou  hast  slumbered  over,  shall 
all  start  into  recollection.  0 terrible  day,  when 
judgment  shall  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  and 
tmfaithful  Ministers  shall  be  singled  out  for  emi- 
nence of  shame  and  signal  punishment ! 

“ For  you,  my  dear  brethren,  we  have  better 
hopes.  At  your  first  entrance  upon  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  you  have  given  proof  that  the  principle 
of  the  text  has  been  planted  in  mighty  operation 
within  you.  You  go  to  live,  not  to  yourselves,  or 
the  high  and  arduous  Missionary  path  would  not 
have  invited  you.  But  water  the  principle  by 
your  daily  prayers,  and  your  daily  watchings,  that 
though  we  see  you  not  for  many  intervening  years, 
and  some  of  you,  or  some  of  us,  not  till  the  day 
when  we  shall  all  stand  together  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  ‘ we  may  hear  of  your  affairs, 
that  ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind 
striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.* 
Take  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  your  model. 
Next  to  Christ,  you  cannot  have  a greater.  See 
him  live,  not  unto  himself,  but  to  the  Lord.  Have 
you  made  sacrifices  ? Count  them  all  but  dross, 
that  you  may  win  Christ.  Are  you  anxious  for 
knowledge  ? Let  it  be  the  most  excellent  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ.  Have  you  intercourse  with 
men  ? Let  it  be  in  meekness  and  condescension, 
that  you  may  gain  some.  Will  your  lot  be  vari- 
ous? Learn  how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to 
abound.  Every  where,  and  in  all  things,  be 
instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both 
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to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Let  the  love  of 
Christ  constrain  you;  and,  knowing  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  persuade  men.  Have  you  the  care 
of  churches  ? Like  him,  make  prayers  to  God 
for  them  day  and  night  with  tears.  Aim  at  once 
at  his  lofty  magnificence,  and  his  tender  condescen- 
sions ; at  his  bold  daring,  and  his  flowing  sympa- 
fl  thies.  And,  finally,  like  him,  look  constantly  to 

the  day  of  Christ,  that  then  it  may  appear  you 
have  neither  run  in  vain,  nor  laboured  in  vain. 
One  approving  smile  of  your  Lord  then  will  com- 
pensate any  labour,  any  suffering.  All  will  be  for 
over  swallowed  up  in  the  unutterable  happiness 

I which  will  follow  that  sentence,  ‘ W ell  done,  good 

and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.’" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  called  to  assist  in  a service,  similar  to  that 
at  Bristol,  when  another  band  of  Missionaries  were 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  the  Heathen.  This  service  took  place  in 
the  City-road  chapel,  December  29th ; when  Mr. 
Watson  delivered  an  address  to  the  con^resation. 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  he  said, 
“ The  Missionary  system  is  that  alone  on  which 
the  hope  of  a fallen  world  can  rest.  After  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made,  no  man  of 
reason  can  hope  for  the  moral  advancement  of  the 
world  from  any  other  means.  The  world  needs 
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the  strongest  remedy.  This  is  now  confessed. 
The  false  views  on  this  subject,  which  have  been 
long  cherished,  are  now  dissipated.  Once  we  were 
led  up  the  mountain  to  see  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them.  Natural  religion 
exerted  her  benign  sway ; the  law  written  on  the 
heart  commanded  more  authoritatively  than  that 
contained  in  the  perfect  revelation  of  Jesus.  We 
were  amussd  by  Divines  with  the  theory  of  various 
dispensations,  all  differing  in  their  degrees  of  light, 
but  equal  in  point  of  safety  ; with  dissertations  on 
pagan  virtue  by  philosophers ; wdth  descriptions  of 
the  virtues  of  savage  life  by  novelists ; but  we 
were  then  led  up  the  mountain,  as  our  Saviour  was 
led  by  the  deceiver.  Like  him,  too,  we  now  see 
that  world  lying  in  wickedness,  which  kindled  his 
love,  and  led  him  to  his  cross.  The  gaudy  vision 
is  vanished ; and  all  around  are 

* Sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell ; ’ 

and  only  differing  from  heU  in  this,  that  we  cannot 
add, 

‘ Hope  never  comes.’ 

Yes,  thank  God,  there  is  hope ; but  it  is  in  the 
Gospel  taken  by  Missionaries.  Every  means  but 
this  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.  The  experi- 
ment is  now  making  by  the  Gospel ; and  if  the 
result  proposed  he,  to  give  truth  to  every  mind  of 
man,  to  destroy  their  superstitions,  to  abolish  their 
crimes  and  cruelty,  to  bind  up  society  by  the  bond 
of  morals,  to  unite  all  in  one  happy  family,  and  to 
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restore  all  to  God,  with  what  feelings  ought  the 
grand  process  to  be  watched ! what  eagerness  of 
curiosity ! what  earnestness  of  wish ! If  this  fail, 
the  world  sinks  for  ever ; if  it  succeed,  everlasting 
honour  shall  surround  the  name  of  your  Saviom*, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  be  sounded  to  the 
bounds  of  earth.  In  this  process  Christ  interests 
himself ; it  is  the  travail  of  his  soul ; angels  watch 
it  from  their  thrones  of  light ; and,  if  our  hearts 
are  right  with  God  and  his  cause,  we  shall  watch 
it  too.  Success  dawns  upon  us  already ; the  work 
is  in  progress ; trophy  after  trophy  is  erected ; and 
the  fervent  prayers  and  efforts  of  the  church,  per- 
severingly  applied,  shall  at  length  effect  the  glori- 
ous consummation.” 

The  whole  of  this  address,  delivered  to  a large 
assembly  of  Christian  people,  met  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  God  in  prayer  a company  of 
Missionaries,  just  about  to  sail  to  their  several  des- 
tinations, in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
not  expecting  all  to  meet  again  in  this  world, 
showed  the  depth  of  pious  feeling  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son cherished  in  connexion  wdth  the  Missionary 
work.  The  Missionaries,  in  his  estimation,  were 
called  by  God  ; their  qualifications  were  his  gift ; 
their  success  depended  entirely  upon  his  blessing  ; 
in  order  to  their  continued  usefulness  in  their 
labour,  deep  personal  piety  was  indispensable ; and 
that  piety  was  to  be  maintained  by  incessant 
prayer  on  their  part,  to  which,  also,  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  church  might  essentially  contribute. 
His  sympathy ^with  the  Missionaries  was  affection- 
ate and  strong.  He  greatly  admired  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  self-denial ; regarding  them,  under  God, 
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as  the  hope  and  salvation  of  heathen  lands,  and 
therefore  as  placed  under  the  special  care  of  divine 
Providence.  The  trials  which  awaited  them  in 
future  life,  and  the  tender  recollections  which 
would  often  occur  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
solitary  and  discouraging  labours,  awakened  in  his 
generous  mind  the  kindest  emotions.  It  was  his 
practice  earnestly  to  exhort  the  people  to  sanctify 
their  contributions  by  constant  prayer ; and  to 
identify  the  Missionary  work  with  their  daily 
employments,  and  their  own  spiritual  prosperity. 

The  Report  of  the  Methodist  Missions  for  1818, 
w^hich  was  published  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
represented  those  institutions  in  a state  of  rapid 
advancement.  The  income  of  the  Society  had 
risen  to  somewhat  above  £20,000 ; the  number 
of  Missionaries  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  three  ; and  the  members  in  society,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Missionaries,  was  upwards  of 
wenty-three  thousand.  After  specifying  the  sums 
received  from  the  various  Districts,  the  writer  of 
t he  Report  makes  the  following  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Missions : — 

“ To  provide  means  for  the  supply  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  to  the  destitute  nations  of  the  world 
is  now  one  of  the  special  duties  which  Providence, 
by  affording  so  many  opportunities,  has  devolved 
upon  Christians  of  the  present  day.  This  is  their 
vocation.  The  conversion  of  the  world  is  the  end 
at  which  they  are  steadily  to  look ; and  every 
exertion  by  which  that  great  result  may  be  for- 
warded is  now  to  be  regarded  as  entering  into  our 
imperative  duties,  and  as  the  work  by  w hich  we 
are  to  glorify  God.  The  state  of  the  world,  as  laid 
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before  us  by  the  information  which  is  constantly 
accumulating,  cannotJj>e  received  with  indifference. 
The  spirit  of  every  good  man  must  he  stirred 
within  him.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Providence 
for  relieving  his  dark  and  fallen  condition  cannot 
be  without  meaning  or  intention.  They  are  the 
indications  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  they  point  to 
our  work.  We  may  not,  except  in  a few  honour- 
able instances,  be  prepared  to  undergo  Missionary 
labours,  and  make  Missionary  sacrifices,  person- 
ally ; hut  there  are  important  methods  in  which 
we  may  serve  the  work  abroad  by  our  diligence  at 
home.  Our  prayers  will  aid  it ; it  will  he  aided 
by  our  contributions  ; but  they  most  effectually  aid 
it  who,  in  addition  to  these  means,  employ  their 
influence  and  counsel  in  bringing  into  one  united 
and  regular  course  of  contribution  and  supply  the 
offerings  of  the  Christian  public.  Constant  supply 
will  be  thus  afforded  for  constant  expenditure ; 
and  every  Missionary  institution  will  be  conducted 
without  embarrassment,  and  with  confidence  as  to 
its  support.  With  every  accession  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  there  will,  by  such  arrangements,  be  an 
accession  to  those  funds  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
world  are  to  be  supplied.  By  such  means  the 
work  will  proceed,  enlarging  with  every  year, 
moving  with  accelerated  force,  comprehending 
larger  spheres  of  usefulness,  till  the  supplies  of 
the  church  shall  be  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  world.  Thus  will  Zion  become 
the  glory  of  all  lands,  and  those  great  events 
be  accomplished,  the  prospect  of  which  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  co-operating  zeal  of  Mission- 
aries and  people ; and  which  are  assured  to 
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US  as  the  reward  of  authorized  and  perserering 
efforts.”  ^ 

The  situation  of  Englanaat  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1819  was  gloomy  and  discouraging. 
In  consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  trade, 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  in  some  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  was  very  distress- 
ing ; and  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  of  insubordi- 
nation was  extensively  diffused.  The  minds  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community  were  greatly 
exasperated  against  their  rulers  by  democratic  ora- 
tors at  public  meetings,  and  by  a licentious  press. 
These  things  were  rendered  the  more  alarming  by 
an  unhappy  quarrel  between  the  highest  person- 
ages in  the  state,  the  ground  of  which  was  after- 
wards made  a subject  of  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Watson  should 
be  an  indifferent  spectator,  when  the  institutions 
of  the  country  were  seriously  menaced,  and  prin- 
ciples were  in  operation  which  went  to  subvert  the 
frame-work  of  society ; and,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  endanger  personal  freedom  and  safety. 
Previously  to  this  period  he  had  united  with  seve- 
ral other  persons,  like-minded  with  himself,  in  the 
establishment  of  a weekly  newspaper,  partly  reli- 
gious, and  conducted  upon  loyal  and  constitutional 
principles,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times ; for 
it  was  felt  to  be  a serious  evil  that  pious  families 
should  have  no  means  of  obtaining  a knowledge 
of  public  affairs,  except  from  the  perusal  of  papers, 
many  parts  of  which  were  extremely  objectionable 
in  point  of  sentiment,  and  some  of  which  were 
even  intended  to  bring  all  authority  into  contempt. 
The  property  of  this  paper  was  vested  in  persons 
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of  the  Wesleyan  denomination ; hut  the  work  was 
extensively  patronised  by  Clergymen,  and  other 
individuals  belonging  to  the  established  Church. 
The  columns  of  this  journal  not  unfrequently  con- 
tained articles  WTitten  by  Mr.  Watson;  in  wmch 
he  always  appeared  as  the  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Government  and  of  social  order.  This 
publication  was  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  was 
of  essential  service  at  that  juncture,  in  preserving 
the  minds  of  religious  people  from  the  principles 
and  schemes  of  men  who  sought  to  engage  them  in 
the  cause  of  revolution.  Whatever  alteration  time 
had  rendered  necessary  in  the  national  institutions, 
Mr.  Watson  felt  ought  to  be  made  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  not  by  clamorous  demagogues, 
whose  object  was  not  reform,  but  plunder ; and 
whose  spirit,  notwithstanding  their  noisy  profes- 
sions, was  not  patriotism,  but  selfishness.  Mr. 
Watsons  loyalty,  which  was  based  upon  Christian 
principle,  and  had  been  consistently  maintained 
through  many  years,  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  generous  protection  which  the  Government 
■ afforded  to  the  Missions,  in  the  several  colonies, 
and  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  local 
authorities  were  often  opposed  to  the  instruction 
of  the  slave  population.  He  found  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  not  only  accessible  in  all  cases  of 
persecution  which  were  brought  before  them ; 
but  always  ready  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  Missionary  and  his  sable  charge. 
As  these  Missions  were  so  dear  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s heart,  he  loved  the  men  who  threw 
around  them  the  shield  of  a generous  protection ; 
while,  as  a Christian,  he  reverenced  them  for 
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their  office’  sake,  as  the  “ministers  of  God  fcwr 
good.” 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a pious  lady, 
to  whom  his  ministry  appears  to  have  been  ren- 
dered a means  of  salvation,  shows  the  affectionate 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a 
young  convert ; and  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
could  build  up  individual  believers  on  their  most 
holy  faith : — 

TO  MISS  M.  E.  SMITH,  MILBANK,  RUNCORN. 

London,  March  23d,  1819. 

My  dear  Miss  Smith, 

There  needed  no  apology  on  your  part  for 
writing ; and  when  you  feel  disposed  to  write 
again,  I beseech  you  use  none.  I shall  be  always 
happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare  ; and  if  at  any  time 
any  advice  of  mine  shall  be  deemed  by  you  of  any 
importance,  it  shall  be  at  your  service.  From  the 
time  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Bedford, 
I have  had  a pleasing  recollection  of  your  society. 

The  change  which  has  passed  upon  your  mind 
justly  calls  for  your  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
God,  its  author.  The  moment  in  which  your  heart 
was  effectually  turned  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
in  full  choice  of  his  favour  and  salvation,  was  the 
most  important  in  your  life,  and  the  most  import- 
ant you  will  ever  experience.  It  introduced  you 
to  new  relations,  to  new  enjoyments,  to  new  hopes. 
It  enabled  you  to  say,  what  you  could  never  say 
before,  “ Now  I am  in  a state  in  which  I need  but 
persevere  to  secure  every  interest  of  my  being  in 
time  and  eternity.”  “ Behold,”  said  your  Saviour 
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in  that  moment,  “ I have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  which  no  man  can  shut.” 

Whilst  this  calls  for  all  the  love  of  your  heart 
to  Him,  let  it  remind  you  of  your  renewed  and 
enlarged  obligations.  A treasure  so  valuable  ought 
to  he  well  guarded ; a birth-right  so  high  is  not  to 
he  bartered  for  Esau’s  mess  of  pottage.  “ As  ye 
have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in 
him,”  with  the  same  simplicity,  child-like  depend- 
ence, oneness  of  object  and  motive ; remembering 
that  you  have  entered  upon  a race,  and,  of  course, 
are  to  press  forward.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing rules  : — 1 . Rest  not  a moment  without  the 
felt  presence  of  your  God.  2.  To  this  end,  repose 
a full  and  daily  confidence  in  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  your  Saviour,  through  whom  alone  you 
can  draw  near  to  God.  3.  Maintain  the  inward 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
God  in  all  things.  4.  Fill  up  leisure  moments 
with  useful  thinking,  and  reading,  and  converse. 
5.  Seize  opportunities  of  doing  good.  If  you  have 
time  to  visit  the  sick-bed  occasionally,  or  to  do 
good  in  any  way,  you  wiU  thereby  gain  good  in 
return,  by  the  excitement  of  your  own  religious 
affections.  As  to  daily  intercourse  with  others, 
the  following  rule  is  excellent : — 

“ Present  with  God  by  recollection  seem, 

Yet  present  by  your  cheerfulness  with  men.” 

I am  happy  to  have  been  any  instrument  of 
good  to  you  by  the  blessing  of  God ; and  it  will 
give  me  additional  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
“ stand  fast  in  the  Lord.” 

I write  in  the  midst  of  a bustle ; for  leisure  I 
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have  little.  The  interlineations  will  show  this; 
and  I have  only  time  to  add  how  truly 

I am  yours  very  affectionately. 

Great  as  was  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
Methodist  Missions,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  zeal 
and  enterprise  of  the  managing  Committee,  who 
were  so  affected  by  the  wants  of  the  Heathen,  and 
the  loud  calls  for  help,  that  they  exhausted  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  placed  the  Treasurers 
considerably  in  advance.  In  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, therefore,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies  in  the 
country  to  renew  their  efforts  in  raising  supplies. 
Another  appeal  was  published  in  the  beginning 
of  May  following,  evidently  the  production  of  the 
same  pen.  After  a summary  account  of  the  state 
and  wants  of  the  several  stations  occupied  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries,  the  writer  says,  “And 
who  is  there  that  will  not  give  his  personal  aid  to 
swell  the  tide  of  that  glorious  and  successful 
agency  which  is  now,  in  so  many  directions,  trans- 
mitting blessings  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
which,  in  their  influence,  shall  be  felt  through 
every  future  period  of  time,  and  reach  into  eternity 
itself?” 

To  promote  the  object  for  which  these  appeals 
were  written,  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Watson  made 
extensive  tours  in  the  north  of  England  as  the 
spring  advanced.  They  attended  the  Anniversa- 
ries of  Missionary  Societies  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Derby,  Macclesfield,  Wakefield,  Hull, 
Sunderland,  Shields,  and  Newcastle ; and  found  that 
the  disposition  to  further  the  good  work  remained 
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unabated.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  the  subscriptions  and  collections  generally 
exceeded  those  of  any  former  year.  The  Meetings 
were  numerously  attended ; and  great  interest  was 
excited  by  the  details  which  these  able  advocates 
of  the  cause  gave  concerning  the  work  of  God  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  City-road 
chapel  on  Monday,  May  3d.  It  was  excessively 
crowded,  and  Mr.  Butterworth  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  union  of  so  many  persons  of  different 
denominations,  which  the  platform  presented, 
pleading  the  cause  of  Missions  to  the  pagan  world, 
as  the  common  cause  of  all  Christians,  was  a sight 
most  gratefiil  to  the  feelings  of  Christian  charity. 
Several  friends  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  present,  having  come  up  to  celebrate  this 
annual  festival,  and  kindle  anew  the  fire  of  zeal  at 
a common  altar.  These  circumstances  were  im- 
portant, as  they  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  had  acquired  a growing 
interest,  and  that  energies  more  combined  and 
glowing  than  formerly  were  put  into  activity  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
day  was  most  delightful ; and  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God,  joy  in  the  progress  of  truth,  and  com- 
passion for  a perishing  world,  were  called  into 
lively  exercise. 

At  the  Conference  of  1819,  which  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an 
annual  Address  to  the  Methodist  societies,  relating 
to  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  containing  such 
advices  and  admonitions  as  circumstances  might 
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render  necessary.  The  nation  was  then  in  an 
unsettled  state ; political  Associations  of  the  most 
mischievous  character  were  formed  in  various 
places ; and  strenuous  attempts  were  made  to 
engage  religious  people  in  plans  of  insubordination 
and  riot.  Mr.  Watson  was  requested  to  ^vrite  the 
first  Address ; and  he  executed  this  task  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  occasion.  In 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  duty 
of  Christians  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
Address  says,  “ As  many  of  you  to  whom  this  mea- 
sure of  national  suffering  has  been  appointed 
reside  in  places  where  attempts  are  making,  by 
‘ unreasonable  and  wicked  men,’  to  render  the  pri- 
vations of  the  poor  the  instruments  of  their  own 
designs  against  the  peace  and  Government  of  our 
beloved  country,  we  are  affectionately  anxious  to 
guard  all  of  you  against  being  led  astray  from  your 
civil  and  religious  duties  by  their  dangerous  arti- 
fices. Remember  you  are  Christians,  and  are 
called  by  your  profession  to  exemplify  the  power 
and  influence  of  religion  by  your  patience  in  suffer- 
ing, and  by  living  peaceably  wdth  all  men.  Re- 
member you  belong  to  a religious  society  which 
has,  from  the  beginning,  explicitly  recognised  as 
high  and  essential  parts  of  Christian  duty,  to  ‘ fear 
God,  and  honour  the  King ; ’ to  submit  to  Magis- 
trates for  conscience’  sake,  and  not  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities.  You  are  surrounded  with  persons  to 
whom  these  duties  are  objects  of  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Show  your  regard  for  them,  because 
they  are  the  doctrines  of  your  Saviour.  Abhor  those 
publications  in  which  they  are  assailed,  along  with 
every  other  doctrine  of  your  holy  religion;  and 
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judge  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  those  who  would 
deceive  you  into  political  parties  and  associations, 
by  the  vices  of  their  lives,  and  the  infidel  malignity 
of  their  words*  and  writings.  ‘ Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ? * 

“We  are  about  to  depart  to  our  respective 
scenes  of  labour  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  met  in 
the  spirit  of  the  kindest  aflection,  and  are  about  to 
separate  with  increased  attachment  to  each  other, 
to  you,  and  to  the  work  of  Christ.  We  have 
renewed  our  pledges  of  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the 
strength  of  Him  without  whom  ‘ nothing  is 
strong ; * and  we  cast  ourselves  on  his  mercy,  and 
your  prayers.  Beloved  brethren,  join  with  us  in 
this  renewed  dedication  of  ourselves  to  God,  and 
to  the  church  by  the  will  of  God.  Why  do  we 
live,  but  to  do  his  will,  and  spread  his  praise  ? 
Let  all  our  thoughts  rest  in  God.  To  him  let  us 
open  our  spirits  for  richer  supplies  of  his  sanctify- 
ing grace,  and  clearer  demonstrations  of  his  pre- 
sence and  love.  In  simplicity  of  heart  let  us 
follow  our  Lord,  copy  his  example,  walk  as  he 
walked,  follow  his  steps  of  active  charity,  breathe 
his  calm  and  loving  mind,  die  like  him  to  all 
earthly  good,  and  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  course. 
‘ The  time  is  short.’  O let  us  fill  it  with  the  fhiits 
and  acts  of  Christian  love  and  zeal ; that  our  last 
moments  may  be  peace ; and  that,  through  the 
meritorious  passion  of  our  divine  Saviour,  we  may 
be  accounted  worthy  to  renew  our  fellowship  in  his 
unsuffering  kingdom ; and  be  eternally  one  with 
Christ,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father  1 ” 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  this  seasonable  document  was  written.  It 
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was  extensively  circulated  by  the  Conference,  both 
in  the  Minutes,  and  in  a separate  form ; and  was 
also  reprinted  in  Manchester,  and  widely  distri- 
buted in  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  just  after 
the  well-known  riots  there.  Its  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Methodist  societies  was  deep; 
and  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  calm  and 
restrain  the  agitated  spirits  of  men  in  various 
places.  Strong  and  persevering  attempts  were 
made  by  the  agents  of  sedition  to  engage  the  co- 
operation of  the  Methodists  in  their  wicked 
projects  ; but  by  this  document,  and  other  means, 
they  were  warned  of  their  danger,  and  placed  upon 
their  guard ; and  not  a few  of  them  laboured  with 
zeal  and  determination  to  resist  the  progress  and 
influence  of  democratic  politics,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  The  Annual  Addresses  of 
the  Conference,  thus  favourably  commenced,  have 
been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  the  Methodist  Con- 
nexion. They  have  strengthened  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  Conference  and  the  societies ; 
and  embody  important  pastoral  advices,  both  in 
regard  of  personal  religion,  and  the  various 
branches  of  Christian  duty.  Several  of  them  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Watson,  who  excelled  in  almost 
every  species  of  composition ; and  those  of  them 
which  were  the  product  of  his  mind  served  greatly 
to  give  a character  to  the  rest. 

As  the  Wesleyan  Missions  continued  rapidly  to 
extend,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  society,  it  was  deemed  requisite  that  a 
code  of  regulations  should  be  prepared,  to  which 
every  Missionary,  on  entering  upon  his  work. 
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should  declare  his  assent,  and  his  practical  atten- 
tion to  which  should  be  a subject  of  annual  inquiry 
at  the  several  District-Meetings ; in  order  that  the 
managing  Committee,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Missions,  might  be  satisfied  that  their  agents  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  design  of  their  appointment, 
and  pursued  their  labour  upon  a judicious  and 
efficient  plan.  As  early  as  December  18th,  1817, 
the  Committee  passed  a resolution  to  this  effect ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  was  requested  to  prepare  the 
desired  system  of  rules.  With  this  request  he 
complied ; and  produced  a body  of  Missionary 
instructions,  equally  distinguished  by  practical 
sense  and  Christian  piety.  Some  of  them  are 
exclusively  applicable  to  Missionaries;  but  others 
of  them  are  of  importance  to  Christian  Ministers 
generally.  To  the  Wesleyan  Missions  they  have 
been  of  essential  benefit?  It  is  impossible  that 
Missions  carried  on  in  the  manner  which  this 
document  describes,  should  be  unsuccessful. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


While  Mr.  Watson  was  ready  for  every  good 
work,  it  was  to  the  Missionary  department  that  his 
attention  was  specially  directed ; and  its  regular 
advancement  was  to  him  a source  of  solid  gratifica- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1819  he  sent 
forth  into  the  world  his  fourth  Missionary  Report, 
the  details  of  which  possessed  an  increased 
interest ; and  the  appeals  at  the  conclusion  were 
equal  in  eloquence  and  power  to  any  of  his  former 
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addresses  to  the  subscribers.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  seventeen  Missionaries  were  sent  abroad. 
The  total  number  of  Missionaries  actually  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conference  was  then  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  and  to  meet  so  large  an 
expenditure  as  these  extended  operations  required, 
the  sum  of  £22,91 3 had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Treasurers  in  the  course  of  the  year ; exceeding 
the  income  of  the  Society  in  any  preceding  year  by 
£4,479. 

With  respect  to  the  obligations  and  prospects  of 
the  Society,  the  Report  says,  “Can  we  see  the 
immortal  souls  of  men  in  danger  of  eternal  death, 
and  not  attempt  their  rescue?  Can  we  contem- 
plate regions  where  Christ  is  not  named,  and  not 
attempt  to  make  him  known  ? Can  we  hear  the 
voice  of  misery  pleading  for  help,  and  refuse  the 
boon  ? Animated  by  past  success,  and  encouraged 
by  the  promises  of  Heaven,  it  is  not  possible,  as 
long  as  pity  for  men,  love  for  Christ,  and  jealousy 
for  the  honours  of  God,  are  the  energetic  principles 
of  a heart  influenced  by  the  everlasting  love  of 
Jesus  our  Redeemer,  to  refuse  any  sacrifice  in 
order  to  afford  the  aid  by  which  a cause  so  glorious, 
so  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  church,  can  be  promoted. 
The  field  widens  before  us;  hut,  wherever  it  is 
cultivated,  it  yields  abundant  fruit,  and  will 
encourage  the  toil  of  future  labour.  The  first- 
fruits  are  reaped;  the  ‘ wave-offering  ’ is  already 
presented  before  ‘ the  Lord  of  the  harvest,*  in  his 
sanctuary  ; hut  the  full  blessing  is  yet  ungathered. 
‘ The  field  is  the  world ; ’ and  already  the  zeal  and 
love  of  Christians  spread,  in  delightful  anticipation, 
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into  all  its  length  and  breadth.  To  the  great  and 
growing  but  encouraging  work  we  axe  again  sum- 
moned. It  brings  its  present  reward  in  the 
miseries  it  assuages  or  removes ; in  the  elements 
of  order  and  happiness  it  creates  and  combines ; in 
the  personal  and  social  felicities  it  confers.  But  it 
runs  on  to  a sublimer  consummation.  It  is  con- 
nected with  purposes  which  the  wisdom  of  God 
has  arranged,  which  his  goodness  has  nurtured  and 
upheld,  and  which  his  power  will  idtimately 
execute  to  the  height  of  the  sublime  idea:  pm- 
poses,  whose  accomplishment  supported  the  Saviour 
in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  in  his  cross  and 
passion ; on  which  the  eye  of  Prophets,  ranging 
through  the  scenes  of  the  future,  fixed  with  great- 
est intensity  of  observation ; and  the  prospect  of 
which  has  supported  the  hopes  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, of  Ministers  and  Missionaries,  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  all  ages.  ‘ And  the  end  cometh.’  The 
astonishing  operations  of  God,  both  in  providence, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  display  the  signs  of  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day.”  . 

While  Mr.  Watson  thus  availed  himself  of  the 
publication  of  the  annual  Missionary  Report  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  heathen  world,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  advocate  the  same  cause  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform ; and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1820  found  him  making  exten- 
sive arrangements  for  services  of  this  description. 

The  result  of  a journey  into  Cornwall  is  stated 
in  a letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Treffry, 
dated  Truro,  March  10th,  1820 ; in  which  it  is 
said,  “ In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  the  Rev. 
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addresses  to  the  subscribers.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  seventeen  Missionaries  were  sent  abroad. 
The  total  number  of  Missionaries  actually  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conference  was  then  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  and  to  meet  so  large  an 
expenditure  as  these  extended  operations  required, 
the  sum  of  £22,91 3 had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Treasurers  in  the  course  of  the  year ; exceeding 
the  income  of  the  Society  in  any  preceding  year  by 
£4,479. 

With  respect  to  the  obligations  and  prospects  of 
the  Society,  the  Report  says,  “Can  we  see  the 
immortal  souls  of  men  in  danger  of  eternal  death, 
and  not  attempt  their  rescue?  Can  we  contem- 
plate regions  where  Christ  is  not  named,  and  not 
attempt  to  make  him  known  ? Can  we  hear  the 
voice  of  misery  pleading  for  help,  and  refuse  the 
boon  ? Animated  by  past  success,  and  encouraged 
by  the  promises  of  Heaven,  it  is  not  possible,  as 
long  as  pity  for  men,  love  for  Christ,  and  jealousy 
for  the  honours  of  God,  are  the  energetic  principles 
of  a heart  influenced  by  the  everlasting  love  of 
Jesus  our  Redeemer,  to  refuse  any  sacrifice  in 
order  to  afford  the  aid  by  which  a cause  so  glorious, 
so  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  church,  can  be  promoted. 
The  field  widens  before  us;  but,  wherever  it  is 
cultivated,  it  yields  abundant  fruit,  and  will 
encourage  the  toil  of  future  labour.  The  first- 
fruits  are  reaped ; the  ‘ wave-offering  ’ is  already 
presented  before  ‘ the  Lord  of  the  harvest,’  in  his 
sanctuary ; but  the  full  blessing  is  yet  ungathered. 
‘ The  field  is  the  world ; ’ and  already  the  zeal  and 
love  of  Christians  spread,  in  delightful  anticipation, 
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into  all  its  length  and  breadth.  To  the  great  and 
growing  but  encouraging  work  we  are  again  sum- 
moned. It  brings  its  present  reward  in  the 
miseries  it  assuages  or  removes ; in  the  elements 
of  order  and  happiness  it  creates  and  combines ; in 
the  personal  and  social  felicities  it  confers.  But  it 
runs  on  to  a sublimer  consummation.  It  is  con- 
nected with  purposes  which  the  wisdom  of  God 
has  arranged,  which  his  goodness  has  nurtured  and 
upheld,  and  which  his  power  will  ultimately 
execute  to  the  height  of  the  sublime  idea:  pm- 
poses,  whose  accomplishment  supported  the  Saviour 
in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  in  his  cross  and 
passion ; on  which  the  eye  of  Prophets,  ranging 
through  the  scenes  of  the  future,  fixed  with  great- 
est intensity  of  observation ; and  the  prospect  of 
which  has  supported  the  hopes  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, of  Ministers  and  Missionaries,  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  all  ages.  ‘ And  the  end  cometh.*  The 
astonishing  operations  of  God,  both  in  providence, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  display  the  signs  of  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day.”  . 

While  Mr.  Watson  thus  availed  himself  of  the 
publication  of  the  annual  Missionary  Report  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  heathen  world,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  advocate  the  same  cause  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform ; and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1820  found  him  making  exten- 
sive arrangements  for  services  of  this  description. 

The  result  of  a journey  into  Cornwall  is  stated 
in  a letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Treffry, 
dated  Truro,  March  10th,  1820;  in  which  it  is 
said,  “ In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  the  Rev. 
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Messrs.  Bunting  and  Watson,  two  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
paid  a visit  to  Cornwall ; where,  besides  preaching 
in  the  principal  places,  in  the  different  Circuits  of 
that  District,  they  held  public  Meetings  in  Pen- 
zance, Camborne,  Helston,  Falmouth,  and  Truro. 
Never  was  there  a greater  interest  excited  among 
the  religious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county, 
than  on  these  occasions  ; and  though  the  Meetings 
were  continued  from  five  to  six  hours,  and  the 
chapels  uncommonly  crowded,  yet  the  people 
gladly  continued  to  the  end.  Colonel  Sandys,  who 
favoured  the  Meetings  with  his  presence,  and  ably 
filled  the  chair,  gave  affecting  details  of  the  super- 
stitions of  India,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness ; and  the  Rev.  William  Davies,  who  has 
been  a Missionary  to  Sierra-Leone,  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  an  unusual  manner  with 
lively  descriptions  of  the  superstitions  of  Africa, 
and  the  dark  and  degraded  state  of  its  wretched 
inhabitants.  Besides  the  public  collections,  which 
were  more  liberal  than  were  ever  remembered  in 
Cornwall,  we  confidently  expect,  from  the  more 
regular  organization  of  an  Auxiliary  Society  for 
that  District,  and  Branch  Societies  for  the  several 
Circuits,  that  the  Missionary  fund  will  receive 
considerable  assistance.”  The  Cornish  Methodists 
exemplified  the  motto  of  their  county ; and  came 
forward,  “ one  and  all,”  to  assist  in  sending  the 
Gospel  to  the  Heathen. 

At  this  time  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Southern 
Africa  began  to  assume  an  aspect  and  character 
of  superior  interest.  A few  years  before,  Mr. 
Barnabas  Shaw  had  been  sent  to  Cape-Town ; but^ 
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not  being  allowed  to  exercise  bis  ministry  there,  he 
had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  carry- 
ing the  truth  of  God  to  the  savage  tribes,  accom- 
panied by  his  excellent  wife,  who  even  rivalled 
her  husband  in  zeal,  self-denial,  and  enterprise. 
Messrs.  Edward  Edwards  and  James  Archbell  had 
been  sent  to  his  assistance  in  Little  Namacqualand  ; 
and  Jacob  Links,  an  intelligent  Hottentot,  had 
been  raised  up,  as  the  fruit  of  Missionary  exertion, 
and  exercised  an  efficient  native  ministry.  He 
was  afterwards  basely  murdered,  with  his  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Threlfall,  when  they  were  on  their 
way  to  explore  new  fields  of  Missionary  labour. 

Early  in  the  year  1820,  Mr.  William  Shaw 
embarked  for  that  colony,  imder  the  sanction  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  emigrants  were  about  to  form  a settlement 
in  a tract  of  country  bordering  upon  the  Kafier 
tribes ; and  the  Government  proposed  to  advance 
the  sum  of  £75  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  a 
Minister  in  connexion  with  a given  number  of 
settlers,  leaving  it  to  the  parties  themselves  to 
choose  their  own  spiritual  guide.  Among  the 
emigrants  were  several  Methodist  families,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  entitle  them  to  the  allowance 
in  question.  They  therefore  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for  a 
suitable  Minister ; and  Mr.  William  Shaw  was 
appointed,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he 
should  at  any  future  time  be  removed  to  another 
station,  his  place  should  be  supplied  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

This  became  a favourite  Mission  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son ; and  he  lived  till  his  anticipations  concerning 
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it  were  realized  to  a great  extent.  On  the  22d  of 
March  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kay  left  London  for  Graves- 
end, to  embark  for  Little  Namacqualand,  where  a 
Mission  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced. 
Before  their  departure,  Mr.  Watson  said,  with  a 
feeling  never  to  be  forgotten,  “ Mr.  Kay,  were  I as 
ij  ' young  as  you,  Africa  should  be  the  field  of  my 

' choice.”  Having  fulfilled  his  term  of  service,  Mr, 

Kay  has  returned  to  England,  and  published  a 
! work,  replete  with  curious  and  interesting  inform- 

i ation,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  settlement 

I just  mentioned,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 

Kaffers,  and  the  progress  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion among  that  once  barbarous  and  savage  people. 
It  shows  in  a very  striking  light  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  giving  a right  direction  to  infant 
colonies,  and  in  raising  the  most  degraded  tribes  to 
the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  and  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  was  held  in  the  City-road  chapel  on 
the  1st  of  May;  and  the  attendance,  as  usual,  was 
very  great.  A remarkably  fine  and  hallowed  tone 
was  given  to  this  Meeting  by  one  of  the  prepara- 
tory sermons,  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  from  Seram- 
pore,  on  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  in  order 
to  the  success  of  Missionary  operations.  In 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secre- 
taries, which  the  Meeting  adopted,  Mr.  Watson 
said  that  he  had  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing other  Meetings,  some  as  large  as  that  before 
him,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence 
towards  the  heathen  world,  and  desirous  of  extend- 
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ing  the  victories  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was 
encouraging ; for  why  did  God  diffuse  this  spirit 
through  the  land,  if  he  had  not  some  mighty  work 
to  perform  ? And  if  this  feeling  be  of  God,  we 
may  safely  argue  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Lord  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  and 
speedily  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  his 
fold.  He  viewed  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by 
Ministers  of  different  denominations  as  very  encou- 
raging. This  approximation  of  Christians  to  each 
other  was  a most  hopeful  circumstance ; and 
would  give  to  Christianity  a very  decided  superi- 
ority in  the  world.  Heathens  themselves  must  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  when  the  Gospel  is 
sent  to  them,  “ This  is  the  result  of  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  Meetings 
of  the  Christians.”  It  was  one  effect  of  the  Bible 
Society,  that  it  spread  a common  ground  upon 
which  all  might  meet  without  compromising  their 
respective  sentiments.  Still  there  remained  a 
vacancy ; for  each  Society  carried  on  its  Mission- 
ary Meetings  with  its  own  Ministers.  But  why 
could  not  the  Missionary  platform  be  the  common 
ground  ? It  had  been  said  that  when  they  met  in 
the  Bible  Society,  there  was  no  sacrificing  of  prin- 
ciple ; and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  prin- 
ciple they  sacrificed  there  that  day.  Was  not 
their  common  Christianity  one  grand  and  public 
benefit  ? If  they  were  sincere,  they  would  be  glad 
of  all  the  help  they  could  get;  and  on  what 
individual  soever  they  saw  the  spirit  of  their 
Master  descend,  they  would  heartily  wish  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  to  rest  upon  him.  Mr.  Wat- 
son felt  much  interested  in  every  Society.  The 
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excellent  Preacher,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  preached 
to  them  on  Friday  morning,  had  told  the  congre- 
gation, that  he  should  hate  his  scoundrel  heart  if 
he  did  not  love  all  mankind.  “ Why,  Sir,”  said 
Mr.  Watson,  “ I,  too,  should  hate  my  heart, — and 
I have  no  objection  to  use  the  expression  in  full, 
and  to  say,  my  scoundrel  heart, — if  I did  not  wish 
well  to  all  our  sister  Missionary  institutions.  They 
are  all  employed  in  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  the  world  the  benefits  of  Christianity.  And 
shall  we  not  love  them,  and  admire  their  efforts  ? ” 
He  then  took  a view  of  the  different  Missionary 
operations  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  in  America.  “ The  Ameri- 
can Christians,”  said  he,  “ are  coming  forward  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner;  they  make  the  most 
surprising  calculations ; their  designs  are  gigantic 
and  overwhelming.*  There  is  a period  pointed 
out  in  prophecy,  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  all  flesh;  and  I doubt  not  that  the 
conversion  of  the  world  will  be  both  rapid  and 
glorious.” 

In  the  course  of  this  interesting  Meeting  Rich- 
ard Rothwell,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, appeared  on  the  platform  with  his  insignia  of 
office.  He  had  that  morning  been  attending  the 
execution  of  some  wretched  culprits,  who  confessed 
that  they  had  been  led  into  a career  of  crime  by 
reading  the  infidel  writings  of  Paine,  and  that  the 
principles  which  they  had  been  taught  by  that  bad 
and  vain  man  had  brought  them  to  their  igno- 

• Referring  to  a very  stirring  pamphlet  then  just  published  in 
America,  entitled,  “ The  Claims  of  Eight  Hundred  Millions  of 
Heathens  ; and  proposing  the  means  of  their  conversion. 
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minious  end.  The  scenes  which  were  that  day 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  Alderman  formed  a 
perfect  and  striking  contrast.  In  one  place  he  saw 
infidelity  plunging  its  miserable  victims  into  vice 
and  infamy;  and  in  the  other,  he  saw  a vast 
assembly  of  Christian  people,  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  expansive  benevolence,  concerting 
plans  for  spreading  truth  and  purity  and  happiness 
all  over  the  world,  and  listening  with  delighted 
attention  to  the  cheering  instances  of  past  success 
which  the  different  speakers  brought  before  them. 
The  effect  upon  the  Alderman’s  mind  was  very 
powerful ; and  he  expressed  his  most  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Society,  whose  proceedings  he 
said  he  had  watched  for  many  years. 

The  Conference  of  1820  was  held  in  Liverpool, 
at  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of 
August ; and  many  circumstances  concurred  to 
render  it  a season  of  peculiar  interest.  The  politi- 
cal agitations  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
carried  on,  by  desperate  men,  with  undiminished 
violence ; the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
were  still  in  a state  of  great  depression ; the  priva- 
tions of  the  poor  were  severe  and  widely  extended ; 
and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Government 
was  fierce  and  determined,  so  as  in  many  places  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  These  things 
operated  very  injuriously  upon  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ; and  the  result  was,  a decrease  in  the 
Methodist  societies  in  Great  Britain  of  consider- 
ably more  than  four  thousand  members.  When 
persons  professing  Christian  godliness  so  far  enter 
into  temptation,  as  not  to  be  “ afraid  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities,”  ascribe  to  their  rulers  the  corrective 
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visitations  of  Providence,  and  surrender  themselves 
to  a spirit  of  murmuring  and  discontent,  the 
Methodist  discipline  and  order,  and  especially  the 
weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  conversa- 
tion, are  felt  to  he  a serious  grievance.  The  par- 
ties generally  retire  from  a society  which  lays  their 
passions  and  tongues  under  restraint,  and  seek 
more  congenial  companions  among  the  disciples  of 
infidelity  and  democracy.  This  serious  defalcation 
in  the  societies  produced  great  searchings  of  heart 
in  the  Conference ; considerable  time  was  occupied 
in  conversation  on  the  subject ; and  the  result  was, 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  Preachers  to 
pay  increased  attention  to  their  ovm  personal  piety, 
and  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people  of  their 
charge,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  faithfulness  in  their  public  ministra- 
tions, and  to  extend  the  work  of  God  in  neglected 
neighbourhoods. 

At  this  Conference  the  Rev.  John  Emory  was 
present,  as  the  Representative  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America ; and  the  details  which  he  gave  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  that  con- 
tinent were  cheering  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
mutual  interchange  of  Representatives  between 
the  two  Connexions  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
bands  of  reciprocal  affection  were  strengthened. 
Mr.  Emory  was  received  in  a manner  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly ; and  his  preaching,  conversa- 
tion, and  Christian  spirit  and  manners,  excited  a 
lively  interest.  Mr.  Watson  was  requested  to 
draw  up  an  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  General 
Superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  which  had  been  brought  by  INfr.  Emory. 
In  this  document,  which  the  British  Conference 
adopted,  he  says,  speaking  of  their  Representative, 
“ In  him  we  have  recognised  the  purity  of  your 
doctrine,  and  the  fervour  and  simplicity  of  your 
piety.  W e have  received  him  ‘ not  as  a stranger,* 
hut  ‘ as  a brother  beloved.’  Our  hearts  are  as  his 
heart ; and  it  will  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Conference  held  in  this  town,  that  our  personal 
intercourse  with  you  was  here  restored,  and  that 
this  work  of  love  was  committed  to  so  able  and 
excellent  a brother,  whose  public  ministrations, 
and  addresses  in  our  Conference,  have  been 
equally  gratifying  and  instructive  to  us  and  to  our 
people.” 

At  the  request  of  the  Conference  Mr.  Watson 
also  wrote  the  Annual  Pastoral  Address  to  the  socie- 
ties. The  occasion  was  important,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  admonitions  which  he  embodied  in  this 
composition  possess  a more  than  ordinary  value. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  as  a speci- 
men, and  as  illustrating  the  spirit  and  views  of  the 
writer : — 

“ As  a body,  we  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
party.  Our  aim  has  been  higher : and  if  ever  it 
ought  to  fix  itself  with  firmness  upon  elevated  pur- 
poses, it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Large  and 
extensive  fields  of  usefulness  lie  around  us ; and  if 
we  keep  our  calling  constantly  in  mind,  if  we  live 
under  the  deep  impression  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  dangers  of  our  country,  and  of  the  worth  of 
souls,  we  shall  not  fail  to  unite  with  our  efibrts  to 
make  known  the  name  of  Christ  to  Pagans  abroad. 
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exertions  more  comprehensive  and  ardent  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  light  and  influence  at  home. 
We  ourselves  would  anew  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  admonition  of  our  venerable  Founder,  ‘ You 
have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  save  souls  and  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  we  call  for  your  awakened  and 
renewed  co-operation.  We  have  most  solemnly 
given  up  ourselves  again  to  this,  the  only  true 
object  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Let  us  carry 
along  with  us  your  heightened  fervour,  that,  by 
common  efforts  in  every  place,  our  societies  may  he 
built  up  in  faith,  and  established  in  holiness,  and 
the  work  extended  into  every  neighbourhood,  to 
which  a spirit  like  that  of  our  great  Master,  who 
came  to  ‘ seek’  that  he  might  ‘ save,*  can  obtain 
access. 

“ With  those  of  our  dear  people  who  still  suffer 
in  the  distresses  of  our  country,  we  deeply  sympa- 
thize. We  weep  with  those  that  weep;  and  we 
know  the  tears  which  many  of  you  have  shed,  and 
the  anxieties  which  have  filled  your  hearts.  We 
trust  that  these  afflictive  dispensations  to  the  nation 
are  but  temporary ; and  that  the  prayers  which 
are  constantly  offered  to  Him  who  ‘ ruleth  among 
the  nations’  will  finally  prevail  in  behalf  of  the 
poor. 

“ To  him  you  have  looked,  and  found  support  in 
the  present  consolations  and  the  future  hopes  of 
Christianity.  May  your  minds  be  still  sustained 
upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  divine  promises ! 
Amidst  every  earthly  change  your  God  and  Saviour 
is  eternally  the  same ; the  sure  confidence  of  all 
who  flee  to  him  for  refuge,  ‘ a very  present  help  in 
trouble.’  ‘ He  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
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out  of  temptation,’  and  to  make  a temporary  trial 
the  means  of  spiritual  and  everlasting  good.” 

At  this  Conference  Mr.  Watson  was  returned  a 
third  year  to  the  London  West  Circuit,  with  the 
three  excellent  colleagues  who,  during  the  two 
former  years,  had  been  his  fellow-labourers.  He 
was  also  continued  in  his  office  as  Secretary  to  the 
Missionary  Society,  with  his  esteemed  friends  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bunting  and  Joseph  Taylor.  The 
duties  of  the  Secretaryship  were  onerous,  and 
involved  considerable  responsibility ; hut  his  men- 
tal resources  were  equal  to  every  emergency,  and 
he  never  shrunk  from  his  share  of  honourable  and 
pious  labour.  The  task  of  corresponding  with  the 
Missionaries  was  not  the  least  important  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him.  Some  of  the  Mission- 
aries were  young  men,  and  needed  instruction ; 
others  were  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  and 
pressing  difficulty,  and  applied  for  advice.  Occa- 
sionally a Missionary  was  prodigal  of  life,  especially 
in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  it  was  requisite  to 
admonish  him  to  moderate  his  labours,  that  he 
might  not  offer  to  God  murder  for  sacrifice.  In 
some  of  the  stations  much  preparatory  work  was 
necessary.  The  Missionary  laboured  from  year  to 
year,  and  after  all  saw  little  fruit.  He  was  there- 
fore in  danger  of  growing  weary  and  faint  in  his 
mind ; and  his  case  called  for  affectionate  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  It  is  difficult  for  people  who 
enjoy  aU  the  advantages  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  of  the  sacraments,  and  of 
Christian  fellowship,  to  form  a just  conception  of 
the  trying  situation  of  a Missionary  whose  lot  is 
cast  in  a purely  heathen  country,  where  the  objects 
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and  examples  daily  presented  to  his  view  are  only 
calculated  to  deaden  every  spiritual  affection,  to 
blunt  the  feelings  of  conscience,  and  familiarize  the 
mind  with  scenes  of  vice  and  crime ; while  there  is 
an  absence  of  all  the  helps  and  stimulants  to  piety 
and  devotion.  And  yet,  if  the  men  who  are  thus 
circumstanced  suffer  their  love  to  wax  cold,  their 
hatred  of  idolatry  and  sin  to  abate,  and  their  zeal 
to  languish  and  decay,  they  are  ill-qualified  for  the 
work  in  which  they  are  employed.  Mr.  AVatson’s 
correspondence  with  the  Missionaries  was  distin- 
guished by  great  piety,  afiection,  and  fidelity ; 
admirably  adapted  to  “ stir  up  their  pure  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance,”  and  excite  them  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  talents,  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
Christian  godliness.  A letter  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  AVilliam  D.  Goy,  then  stationed  in  the  island 
of  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Goy  says,  “ I have  at  different 
times  witnessed  Mr.  Watson  s kindness  towards  the 
Missionaries,  and  his  still  deeper  interest  in  the 
Mission  work.  I am  satisfied  that  he  was,  in  his 
capacity  of  Mission  Secretary,  a faithful  servant  of 
the  public ; and  that  he  entertained  towards  the 
Missionaries  the  most  affectionate  feeling.”  Mr. 
Goy  had  been  labouring  three  years  in  the  principal 
town  of  that  colony ; some  of  the  influential  plant- 
ers had  applied  to  the  Committee  for  an  extension 
of  the  Mission  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
where  there  was  the  largest  population  of  slaves. 
He  was  appointed  to  occupy  this  new  station,  and 
to  communicate  instruction  to  a people  who  pre- 
viously had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  D.  GOY. 

London,  Sept.  1820. 

My  dear  Brother, 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  so  good  a prospect 
presents  itself  to  your  labours  in  that  part  of  the 
island  in  which  you  are  now  stationed.  Much 
depends  upon  your  success  in  improving  the  moral 
condition  of  the  slaves  by  careful  instruction ; for 
the  estates,  so  improved  by  the  divine  blessing,  may 
then  be  appealed  to,  as  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of 
religious  care ; and,  as  you  have  the  planters  on 
your  side,  you  have  the  best  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing into  operation  the  means  which  have  always 
proved  more  or  less  effectual.  Let  it  he  your  noble 
ambition  to  present  to  the  island  a body  of  well- 
instructed  and  orderly  Negroes. 

We  approve  both  of  your  plan  of  careful  and 
effectual  catechisation,  and  of  giving  sufficient  time 
to  each  estate.  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  goes 
so  directly  to  promote  the  end  we  all  propose  as 
the  former ; for  without  it  sermons  have  but  a very 
partial  effect ; and  those  Negroes  who  become 
really  religious  are  often,  for  want  of  better  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  religion,  very  unsteady. 

It  is  also  of  equal  importance  that,  whilst  a 
Missionary  most  conscientiously  fills  up  his  time, 
and  uses  all  diligence,  he  should  not  undertake 
more  than  he  can  effectually  perform.  When  the 
people  on  an  estate  are  well  catechised,  they  will 
he  prepared  for  preaching ; and  he  may  then  give 
more  time  to  the  catechising  of  the  people  of 
another. 

You  know  something  of  the  system  of  monitors 
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in  our  schools  at  home;  and  I would  suggest, 
whether  you  could  not  use  the  older  children,  who 
have  been  well  taught,  to  instruct  the  younger, 
under  your  direction;  and  thus  save  yourself  a 
little  labour.  They  would  prepare  them  for  you, 
and  sooner  perhaps  fit  them  for  your  public  cate- 
chising, when,  no  doubt,  you  make  use  of  the  cate- 
chism as  a sort  of  text-book,  on  which  to  found 
your  remarks  and  exhortations.  You  who  know 
the  circumstances  are,  however,  the  best  judge. 

Could  not  the  children  also  learn  some  of  Dr. 
Watts’s  and  Mr.  Wesley’s  hymns  for  children? 
and  if  taught  to  sing,  they  would  be  the  more 
interested.  But  probably  you  have  adopted  this 
also. 

My  dear  brother,  let  us  live  near  to  God,  and 
labour  as  those  who  see  the  end  approaching. 
“ Occupy  till  I come,”  was  the  injunction  of  our 
Lord.  God  grant  that  when  he  cometh  we  may  be 
found  so  doing ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  Watson  was  never  unemployed,  and  he  was 
never  employed  in  a trifling  manner.  There  was 
an  energy  and  vigour  in  his  mind  which  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  every  obstacle ; and  hence  the 
extent  of  his  labours  is  almost  incredible,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  fre- 
quent interruption  of  his  studies  by  ill  health.  In 
the  autumn  of  1820  he  appeared  as  the  opponent 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the 
age.  ‘‘The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise  and 
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Progress  of  Methodism,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq., 
Poet  Laureate,”  in  two  large  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  this  work 
the  theological  and  disciplinary  principles  of  Me- 
thodism, and  the  character  of  its  Founder,  were 
subjects  of  animadversion ; and  a defence  of  both 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  Wesleyan  Book- 
Committee,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
requested  Mr.  Watson  to  imdertake  this  task ; a 
request  which  was  repeated  by  the  Conference,  in 
whose  Minutes  the  following  resolution  was  in- 
serted : — “ The  Conference  approve  of  the  request 
of  the  Book-Committee  to  Mr.  Watson,  to  prepare 
a review  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
which  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Southey ; 
and  the  Book-Committee  are  directed  to  circulate 
that  review,  when  printed,  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible.” Mr.  Watson  had  a strong  conviction  of  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  work  in  question  ; and, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  brethren,  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  of  his  religious  system, 
against  their  learned  and  eloquent  assailant. 

Mr.  Southey’s  work  had  been  long  expected; 
and  was  less  severe  in  its  censures  upon  Mr. 
Wesley  and  the  Methodists  than  was  anticipated, 
considering  the  determined  opposition  to  them 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  had  assumed ; a 
periodical  with  which  the  author  was  known  to  be 
intimately  connected.  In  collecting  materials  for 
the  biography  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Poet  Laureate 
explored  every  accessible  source  of  information ; he 
does  justice  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  great  abilities,  to  his 
attainments  as  a scholar,  and  his  fine  temper  as  a 
man  and  a controversialist ; he  acknowledges  the 
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extensive  moral  good . effected  by  Mr.  Wesley’s 
instrumentality  ; and  the  narrative,  which  is  beau- 
tifully written,  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes,  and 
sketches  of  contemporary  characters,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  highly  entertaining,  and  invite  the  perusal 
of  all  classes  of  people  ; especially  as  an  air  of  phi- 
losophy and  candour  is  thrown  over  the  whole. 
The  praise  given  to  Mr.  Wesley  is  occasionally 
very  high,  and  was  likely  to  gratify  his  friends ; 
and  the  censures  passed  upon  him  are  sufficiently 
harsb  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  generality  of 
his  enemies.  The  work  professes  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  established  Church ; and  the  partial 
separation  of  the  Methodists  from  her  pale  is  alter- 
nately made  a matter  of  regret  and  vituperation. 
Several  of  the  Methodists  thought  that  the  work, 
as  a whole,  was  honourable  to  Mr.  Wesley ; that  it 
would  elevate  his  character  in  the  public  estima- 
tion; and  therefore  rather  serve  than  injure  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  embarked.  It  was  the 
only  biography  of  Mr.  Wesley  that  had  then 
appeared  which  does  full  justice  to  his  talents  and 
scholarship.  In  the  whole  of  these  views  Mr. 
Watson  could  not  acquiesce.  That  the  work 
might  accidentally  serve  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  deny;  but  he  thought  its 
direct  tendency  to  be  injurious.  Individuals,  by 
reading  it,  might  be  favourably  impressed  with  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  thus  be  led 
to  peruse  his  own  writings,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves concerning  his  religious  views,  and  in  this 
way  the  work  might  do  good ; but  Mr.  Watson 
saw  that,  however  Mr.  Wesley  might  be  occasion- 
ally held  up  to  admiration  and  respect,  the  religion 
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which  it  was  the  business  of  that  ^eat  man’s  life 
to  propagate  was  denied  and  ridiculed  by  his  bio- 
grapher. All  that  Mr.  Wesley  deemed  vital  and 
saving  in  Christianity,  Mr.  Southey  coolly  explains 
away  upon  philosophical  principles. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Wesley  gives,  in  his 
Journal  and  other  writings,  of  his  own  personal 
experience  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive. 
Long  before  he  obtained  the  faith  which  brings 
f salvation,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 

Isity  of  personal  holiness ; and  he  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  obtain  that  only  qualification  for 
heaven.  He  procured  the  finest  hymns  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  sang  them  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
I devotion ; he  collected  the  finest  prayers  that  the 

j universal  church  could  supply,  and  repeated  them 

upon  his  knees  before  God,  with  frequency  and  deep 
seriousness ; yet,  after  all,  he  found  himself  under 
the  dominion  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  in  bondage 
to  his  own  evil  nature,  as  well  as  to  that  fear 
which  arises  from  conscious  guilt.  He  studied  all 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  and  endeavoured  thus  to  fortify  his  mind 
against  scepticism  and  infidelity ; and  yet  the 
thought  would  often  steal  upon  him,  that  the  uni- 
verse has  existed  from  eternity,  and  that  there  is 
no  future  state.  So  powerful  were  these  sugges- 
tions, and  his  own  heart  so  prone  to  yield  to  them, 
that  he  has  frequently  pursued  the  thought,  till 
there  was  scarcely  any  spirit  in  him,  and  he  has 
been  ready  to  choose  strangling  rather  than  life.* 

* Sermon  LXX.  Tlie  Case  of  Reason  impartially  Considered, 
Works,  Tol.  vi.y  pages  356,  359.  Third  Edition. 
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His  devotional  exercises  never  produced  in  his 
heart  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  all  man- 
kind ; his  reasonings  never  put  him  in  possession 
of  saving  faith  ; and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  his 
sincerity  and  efforts,  he  was  neither  holy  nor 
happy.  His  heart  was  the  seat  of  various  evils ; 
and  his  spirit  was  restless  and  uneasy,  perpetually 
sighing  for  some  absent  and  unknown  good.  By 
that  faith  which  is  of  the  operation  of  God  he 
obtained  permanent  peace  in  his  conscience  and 
purity  of  heart.  Nor  was  he  peculiar  in  all  this. 
Thousands  of  persons,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
of  every  character,  and  of  every  grade  in  society, 
were  brought  by  the  same  means — faith  in  the 
blood  of  atonement — into  the  same  state ; and  this 
they  enjoyed  and  exemplified  both  in  life  and 
death. 

The  reality  of  all  this  Mr.  Southey  in  effect 
denies.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wesley  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  Scripture,  by 
which  he  professed  in  all  things  to  be  guided. 
The  Bible  is  not  made  the  standard  of  appeal  in 
any  part  of  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Wesley  ; but 
the  Poet  Laureate  treats  religion  entirely  as  an 
affair  of  philosophy.  No  one,  indeed,  would  have 
objected  to  the  legitimate  application  of  philosophy 
in  the  elucidation  of  Mr.  Wesleys  character  and 
conduct ; but  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Southey 
unhappily  interferes  with  the  most  important  veri- 
ties of  the  Christian  revelation.  It,  in  effect, 
supersedes  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  and 
contradicts  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture,  and  of 
every  orthodox  confession  of  faith.  According  to 
Mr.  Southey,  the  Founder  of  Methodism  was  not 
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raised  up  by  the  especial  providence  of  God,  and 
invested  by  him  with  suitable  qualifications  for 
calling  the  attention  of  a slumbering  and  ungodly 
nation  to  religion  in  its  spirituality  and  power ; 
but  was  made  an  eminent  and  successful  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
He  was  not  “ thrust  forth  ” into  the  field  by  “ the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,”  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
the  church ; but  was  prompted  to  his  unparalleled 
labours  by  “ the  stirring  of  ambition.”  His 
success  in  the  conversion  of  men  was  not  effected 
by  a divine  influence,  exerted  in  connexion  with 
the  faithful  enunciation  of  the  truth  of  God ; but 
by  the  arts  of  the  speaker.  The  sorrows  of  peni- 
tence, and  the  joys  of  pardon,  were  the  efiects  of  a 
“new  disease  at  the  “crisis”  of  which  the  suf- 
ferer was  “filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing.” When  sinners,  abandoned  to  every  vice  and 
crime,  became  holy  and  upright,  devout  and 
prayerful,  they  were  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; but 
“Wesley,”  by  his  simple  eloquence,  opened  in 
their  hearts  sources  of  piety,  of  which  they  had 
previously  been  unconscious.  All  religious  expe- 
rience, from  the  first  dawn  of  divine  light  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  first  desire  of  the  heart  towards  God 
and  heaven,  to  the  consolations  of  holiness,  and 
the  blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord,  were  to  be 
resolved  into  an  indefinite  something  denominated 
“ enthusiasm ;”  and  the  work  of  conversion  and 
salvation,  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  accustomed  to 
call  “ the  work  of  God,”  Mr.  Southey  found  to  be 
entirely  of  human  origin,  resolvable  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  physical  constitution.  If  all  this 
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were  true,  Mr.  Watson  saw  that  he  and  his  bre- 
thren in  the  ministry  might  apply  to  themselves 
and  the  societies  under  their  care  the  startling 
language  of  St.  Paul,  uttered  on  another  occasion, 
“ Our  preaching  is  vain,  an(J  your  faith  is  also 
vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of 
God.  Ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.”  He  also  per- 
ceived that  every  neglecter  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion, every  trifler  with  religion,  might  find  in  Mr. 
Southey’s  hook  a justification  of  his  impenitence 
and  unbelief.  Of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
attachment  to  Christianity,  as  a divine  revelation, 
Mr.  Watson  had  no  doubt;  but  he  saw  that 
nothing  was  easier  than  the  application  of  Mr. 
Southey’s  philosophy  to  the  conduct  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  relate  to  personal  religion,  when 
the  whole  would  appear  to  be  a delusion,  an  affair 
merely  of  passion  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Southey’s  temerity  was  very  offensive  to 
Mr.  Watson.  He  professes  great  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England ; but  that  his 
attention  had  never  been  seriously  directed  to  the 
vital  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  the 
learned  and  pious  founders  of  the  Establishment, 
was  undeniable.  Many  of  his  censures  upon  the 
creed  of  Mr.  Wesley  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
formularies  which  received  their  sanction,  and 
which  they  sealed  with  their  blood.  The  philo- 
sophy of  this  professed  Churchman,  in  spite  of  his 
Prayer-book,  sets  aside  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  of  Satanic  agency ; it  denies  the  sensible  appli- 
cation of  the  benefits  of  redemption  to  individuals 
through  faith ; and  it  leaves  all  the  oflices  of  the 
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Christian  Comforter  to  be  contemplated  and  real- 
ized by  dreaming  fanatics.  Had  this  popular 
■writer  confined  his  philosophy  to  literature  and 
politics,  it  would  never  have  called  forth  the 
animadversion  of  Mr.  Watson ; but  when  it  was 
placed  in  opposition  to  principles  which  have  been 
held  sacred  by  the  spiritual  part  of  the  church  of 
God  in  all  ages,  and  in  which  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind  are  involved,  he  felt  that  silence  was  a 
sin.  For  Mr.  Southey,  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
men  of  the  age,  he  had  a high  respect ; and  he 
had  long  been  inclined  to  think  with  him  on  many 
subjects  of  national  interest ; but  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  this  distinguished  writer  so  far  lost  sight  of 
his  true  calling  as  to  tamper  with  “ the  Gospel  of 
our  salvation,”  and  expose  it  to  derision  under  the 
name  of  “ Methodism,”  the  “ spirit”  of  Mr.  AVat- 
son  was  “ stirred  in  him,”  and  he  assumed  a tone 
of  authority  and  rebuke  to  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  in  any  of  his  previous  publications. 
On  a somewhat  similar  occasion  Bishop  Taylor 
remarked,  concerning  that  mysterious  intercourse 
with  God  which  is  enjoyed  by  every  spiritual 
worshipper,  and  the  reality  of  which  men  of  scep- 
tical minds  have  so  often  denied,  “This  is  a 
subject  to  be  felt,  and  not  to  be  talked  of ; and 
they  that  never  touched  it  with  their  finger  may 
secretly,  perhaps,  laugh  at  it  in  their  heart,  and  be 
never  the  wiser.” 

The  title  of  Mr.  Watson’s  work  is,  “ Observa- 
tions on  Southey’s  Life  of  AVesley:  being  a 
Defence  of  the  Character,  Labours,  and  Opinions 
of  the  Founder  of  Methodism  against  the  Misre- 
presentations of  that  Publication.”  It  is  distin- 
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guished  throughout  by  great  force  of  reasoning, 
and  contains  many  passages  of  superior  beauty 
and  eloquence.  As  a vindication  of  Mr.  Wesley’s 
views  and  proceedings,  it  was  not  inferior  to  any 
work  that  had  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
his  own  incomparable  “ Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason 
and  Religion,”  about  eighty  years  before.  The 
writer  sliows  that  Mr.  Wesley’s  character  and 
tenets  are  to  be  judged  of  by  a higher  standard 
than  that  of  a flippant  philosophy ; yet  he  often 
meets  his  opponent  upon  the  ground  which  he 
himself  had  chosen,  and  “takes  from  him  the 
armour  in  which  he  trusted.” 

Independently  of  the  general  bearing  of  this  work, 
as  a defence  of  Mr.  Wesley,  it  contains  valuable 
remarks  and  suggestions  upon  several  collateral 
subjects  of  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Watson’s 
Methodism  was  of  a purely  Wesleyan  character, 
and  never  rendered  him  hostile  to  the  established 
Church ; nor  did  he  think  that  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance was  at  all  peculiar  to  her  adherents. 
Having  stated  the  reasons  which  induced,  on  the 
part  of  the  Methodist  societies,  a partial  separation 
from  her  pale,  he  says,  “ That  a great  and  most 
gratifying  alteration  lias  taken  place,  within  a few 
years,  both  in  the  doctrine  and  lives  of  the 
national  Clergy,  is  certain ; and  by  none  is  this 
circumstance  more  gladly  hailed  than  by  the 
Methodists.  The  statement  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above  was  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
led  to  a departure  from  Mr.  Wesley’s  original 
plan  ; but  it  is  not  made  in  a spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Church  of  England,  in  so  many  respects’  to  be 
venerated,  and  for  whose  growing  prosperity  and 
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perpetuity  the  wishes  of  none  are  more  sincere 
than  my  own.  I would  not  forget  that  she  is  ‘ the 
mother  of  us  all and  I can  never  contemplate, 
without  the  deepest  admiration,  her  noble  army  of 
confessors  and  martyrs,  and  the  illustrious  train  of 
her  Divines,  whose  WTitings  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  he,  the  light  of  Christendom.  Bigotry  in 
forms  of  church-government  has  a peculiar  absurd- 
ity. Different  opinions  as  to  many  doctrines  may 
certainly  plead  the  authority  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture with  a much  better  grace  than  it  can  be  urged 
when  used  to  support  the  details  of  church-order ; 
points  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  left  so  much  at 
large  as  to  furnish  us  only  with  principles  and  not 
with  forms.  All  beside  the  appointment  of  faith- 
ful men  to  minister  the  word  and  sacraments,  and 
to  bear  rule  in  the  church,  so  as  to  drive  away 
errors  and  vices,  is  matter  of  pure  inference.  A 
bigot  for  Independency  or  Presbyterianism,  and  a 
bigot  for  diocesan  Episcopacy  and  apostolical  suc- 
cession, stand  upon  nearly  the  same  ground. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Laud,  and  that  which  burns  in  the  unhallowed 
writings  of  Robinson  of  Cambridge,  and  a recent 
History  of  the  Dissenters.*  The  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ  is  as  far  removed  from  the  one 

•The  History  here  referred  to  is  that  by  Doctors  Bogue  and 
Bennett.  As  a literary  composition  it  is  alternately  flippant 
and  dull  j but  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  hostility  to  the 
established  Church,  and  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  whose 
tenets  and  character  are  described  with  little  regard  for  either 
truth  or  charity.  An  abridged  edition  of  this  work  has  lately 
been  published,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  in  which  some  of  the  sarcasms 
upon  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  Preachers  are  expunged ; but  their 
views  of  Christian  theology  are  shamefully  misrepresented. 
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as  the  other ; and  persecution,  in  one  form  or 
other,  must  ever  result  from  the  want  of  charity, 
when  that  which  ‘letteth’  is  removed  out  of 
the  way.”  \ 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Southey’s  allegation,  that  Mr. 

AVesley  was  prompted  by  “ambition”  to  his  extra- 
ordinary course  of  labour,  Mr.  Watson  very  forci- 
bly remarks,  “ It  is  mere  trifling  to  speak  of  ‘ am-  ’ 

bition,’  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  any  but  the 
best  sense.  Wealth,  it  is  acknowledged,  was  not 
his  object ; the  only  honour  he  met  with  was  to  be 
reproached  and  persecuted;  and  the  power  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was  the  power  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a despised  and  a poor  people. 

What  w'as  there  in  this  to  tempt  that  low  and 
corrupt  ambition  which  Mr.  Southey  ascribes  to 
him  ? I fear  that  ambitious  Clergymen  may  now 
be  found  in  the  Church : let  then  the  question 
of  Mr.  AVesley’s  ambition  be  put  to  the  proof. 

Will  any  of  them  come  among  us  to  seek  its  grati- 
fication ? We  will  give  them  as  many  advantages 
for  obtaining  the  ‘notoriety’  which  Mr.  Wesley 
possessed  as  possible.  They  shall  have  enough 
of  duty,  long  walks,  and  longer  rides,  and  fields 
and  streets  to  preach  in,  and  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  rudest  of  the  people,  and  the 
hardest  fare.  In  proportion,  too,  as  they  imitate  the 
zeal  of  the  Wesleys,  we  will  show  them  all  honour 
and  respect  on  our  part ; and  they  will  not  lack  that 
reproach  of  which  the  world  is  not  much  more  parsi- 
monious in  the  present  day,  than  when  the  names  of 
the  AVesleys  were  cast  out  as  evil.  It  will  not  fail 
to  calumniate  them  whilst  living,  if  ihey  give  it  too 
much  disturbance  ; and  perhaps  some  future  Poet  ; 
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laureate  may  lay  by  his  birth-day  and  coronation 
odes  to  asperse  them  when  dead.  Will  all  this 
tempt  their  ambition  ? I suppose  not.  Neither 
in  their  day  nor  night  dreams  does  Methodism 
ever  occur  to  them  as  the  road  to  honour;  and  yet, 
if  it  opened  to  Mr.  W esley  so  fine  a field  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  why  should  not  theirs 
press  into  the  same  course,  in  the  hope  of  seizing 
the  same  prize  ? Have  they  learning  ? So  had 
he.  Have  they  prospects  in  the  Church  ? So  had 
he.  Have  they  ambition  ? So,  Mr.  Southey  tells 
us,  had  he.  How  then  is  it  that  he  alone,  of  all 
the  ambitious  Clergymen  we  ever  heard  or  read 
of,  was  impelled  by  it  into  the  course  he  adopted ; 
and  that  none  besides  himself  ever  thought  that 
field-preaching  and  itinerancy  opened  the  way  to 
a distinction  sufficient  to  allay  the  ambitious 
appetite  of  any  ‘ conqueror,’  or  any  ‘ poet  ? ’ I 
leave  the  difficulty  to  be  explained  by  liim  who 
created  it.” 

These  extracts  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  eloquent  and  argumentative  publication; 
through  the  Avhole  of  which  he  has  decidedly  the 
advantage  over  his  antagonist ; not  only  because 
of  his  superior  theological  knowledge,  but  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and  in  philoso- 
phic reasoning.  The  principal  questions  at  issue 
between  him  and  his  opponent  are  not  mere  opi- 
nions, on  which  men  may  innocently  differ,  but 
affect  the  essential  doctrines  of  human  salvation. 
In  this  light  they  were  viewed  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  Prelates  of  the  English  Church,  who 
expressed  his  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Watson  for  his 
triumphant  defence  of  those  principles  of  personal 
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religion  which  were  distinctly  recognised  by  all  the 
Protestant  Reformers. 

Mr.  Watsons  work  has  been  very  extensively 
read,  especially  in  the  Methodist  Connexion. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  it  has  been 
in  regular  demand.  A copy  of  it  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wards George  IV.,  soon  after  it  was  published ; 
and  was  read  by  him  with  considerable  interest 
and  avidity.  His  opinion  concerning  it  was  indi- 
cated with  sufficient  explicitness  by  the  remark 
which  he  made  on  finishing  the  perusal : “ Mr. 
Watson  has  the  advantage  over  my  Poet  Lau- 
reate.” As  a defence  of  the  providence  and  grace 
of  God,  against  the  speculations  of  a sceptical  phi- 
losophy, it  is  invaluable  ; and  is  well  adapted, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  settle  the  minds  of 
young  persons  of  education  on  subjects  the  most 
important  that  can  possibly  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Watson’s 
sympathy  was  awakened,  as  was  that  of  his  bre- 
thren throughout  the  kingdom,  by  the  sickness 
and  death  of  the  venerable  Joseph  Benson.  He 
was  a man  of  small  stature ; and  his  voice  was 
weak  and  inharmonious ; yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  impressive  Preachers  that  ever 
lived.  Having  passed  through  a course  of  sound 
classical  training  in  his  native  county  of  Cumber- 
land, he  entered  himself  as  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ; but,  as  his  Methodism  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  his  Tutor,  who  was  the  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Hall  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  requisite  testimo- 
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nials  both  for  taking  his  degree,  and  obtaining 
ordination,  would  be  withheld,  he  followed  what 
to  him  appeared  to  be  the  opening  of  Providence, 
and  became  an  Itinerant  Preacher  in  connexion 
■with  Mr.  AYesley.  His  acquaintance  with  theo- 
logy and  the  holy  Scriptures  was  accurate,  pro- 
found, and  comprehensive ; his  zeal  was  intense  ; 
and  his  preaching  elaborate,  instructive,  and  awak- 
ening, almost  beyond  example.  When  stationed 
in  the  populous  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, he  was  generally  attended  by  immense  con- 
gregations, who  were  frequently  so  affected  under 
liis  word,  as  to  be  moved  to  loud  wailing,  and  to 
seek  relief  in  united  prayer,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  their  faithful  Minister.  Often  has  he 
kneeled  do^vn  in  the  midst  of  his  sermons,  that  his 
hearers  might  give  expression  to  their  penitential 
sorrows,  and  pour  out  their  hearts  before  the  God 
of  mercy.  The  people,  therefore,  who  were  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  their  way,  and  brought  to 
a saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  by  his  instrument- 
ality, were  exceedingly  numerous.  When  Mr. 
Watson  knew  him,  in  London,  he  was  “ a very 
aged  man,”  nearly  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord  ; but  he  still  retained  his  mental  vigour,  and 
all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his  early  piety. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
Editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine;  and  during 
that  period,  among  other  useful  publications,  he 
wrote  an  invaluable  Commentary  on  the  holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  he  brought  the  entire  course 
of  his  theological  and  biblical  studies  to  bear  with 
admirable  effect.  Mr.  Watson  highly  esteemed 
this  apostolic  man.  His  deep  and  matured  piety, 
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great  usefulness,  sanctified  learning,  and  disinter^ 
ested  zeal  in  giving  the  whole  of  his  literary 
labours  to  the  Connexion  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, all  rendered  him  an  object  of  interest  and  cor- 
dial affection  with  Mr.  Watson,  who  delighted  in 
his  company,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  cha- 
racter. This  revered  Minister  of  Christ  died  in 
the  Lord,  Feb.  16th,  1821,  aged  seventy-four 
years,  leaving  one  of  the  most  bright  and  spotless 
examples  to  mankind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  “ devout  men  carried  him  ” also 
“ to  his  grave,  and  made  great  lamentation  over 
him ; " because  in  him  the  church  and  the  world 
had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  Mr.  Bunting 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  at  the  City-road 
chapel ; and  afterwards  published  in  the  Method- 
ist Magazine  a just  and  beautiful  chaiacter  of 
the  venerable  deceased.  Many  other  Ministers 
preached  sermons  on  the  same  occasion  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood,  where  Mr.  Benson  had 
long  been  known.  In  this  service  Mr.  Watson 
took  an  honourable  and  distinguished  part ; and 
improved  the  death  of  this  great  and  good  man,  in 
a sermon  which  he  delivered  in  the  Hinde-street 
chapel,  near  IManchester-square. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  INIissionary  Society 
for  the  year  1820  concludes  in  the  following  fine 
spirit : — “ It  is  impossible  to  fix  our  attention  on 
these  astonishing  operations  with  constancy,  with- 
out catching  new  ardour,  and  feeling  a vast  expan- 
sion of  soul,  attempting  to  equal,  but  still  falling 
short  of,  the  immeasurable  designs  of  redeeming 
lore  and  power.  In  this  habit  of  thinking  and 
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feeling  lukewarmness  and  selfishness  can  have  no 
place ; and  it  •will  be  sustained  by  the  constant  and 
more  perfect  developement  of  those  designs  which 
must  now  run  on  to  their  accomplishment,  until 
the  whole  world  shall  be  subdued  to  our  God  and 
Saviour.  Silently,  but  swiftly,  is  the  true  light 
penetrating  the  long-accumulated  darkness  of 
Africa;  secretly  is  the  influence  of  true  religion 
and  European  science  undermining  the  vast,  the 
polluted,  and  at  one  time  thought  the  immovable, 
bulwarks  of  Indian  superstition.  They  are  dis- 
jointing, and  tremble  to  their  fall.  A spirit  of 
inquiry  is  excited  in  some  Mahomedan  countries, 
— the  first  but  joyful  omen  of  the  dissipation  of  the 
grand  imposture  ; the  pagan  slaves  of  our  colonies 
are  hastening  yearly  in  great  numbers  into  the 
church  of  Christ ; distant  islands  of  the  Southern 
Sea  have  cast  away  their  idols,  and  others  are 
I beckoning  the  messengers  of  God  to  their  shores, 

f The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  different 

I tongues  is  reviving  the  light,  and  giving  life  to 

[ many  fallen  and  corrupted  churches  in  different 

parts  of  Christendom ; whilst  extended  school  estab- 
lishments, in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  pre- 
^ occupying  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  the 

I children  of  Pagans  with  principles  opposed  to 

I every  form  of  Gentile  error,  and  to  every  super- 

I stitious  practice.  Such  are  the  views  which  are 

now  spread  before  every  contemplative  mind, 
interested  in  observing  the  ‘ signs  of  His  coming,’ 
to  Avhom,  finally,  shall  be  given  ‘ dominion  and 
glory,  and  a kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  him ; his  dominion  is 
■ an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pasS' 
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I away ; and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  he 

destroyed/ 

“For  the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  let  us  more 
devoutly  and  fervently  pray ; knowing  that  every 
^ endeavour  of  ours  at  home,  and  even  the  more 

B ^ * 

important  and  arduous  labours  of  our  brethren 
. abroad,  can  only  ripen  into  successful  issues  by  the 

I s])ecial  blessing  of  God.  In  a spirit  of  humble 

1 dependence  upon  Him,  let  all  our  engagements, 

I whether  of  counsel  or  exertion,  be  conducted ; and 

[ for  those  especially  who  are  bearing  ‘ the  testimony 

t of  Jesus’  in  foreign  lands,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts, 

' that  they  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry,  and  in 

every  place  make  ‘ manifest  the  savour  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,’  and  present  the  Gentiles  an 
offering  to  God,  ‘ sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’  ” 

; During  the  sprmg  of  1821  Mr.  Watson  visited 

several  large  towms  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  pui-pose  of  affording  assistance  at  the 
Anniversaries  of  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Missionary 
[ Societies.  He  also  prepared  the  Report  of  the 

^ General  Society,  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 

j was  held  at  the  City-road  chapel,  London,  on 

I Monday,  April  30th.  Colonel  Sandys,  from  India, 

I a tried  friend  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair  on 

I this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Butter  worth, 

I who  was  in  a state  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Watson  read 

the  Report,  which  described  the  prosperous  state 

i'^  of  the  Society’s  affairs.  The  number  of  Mission- 

aries w'as  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty ; the  stations  occupied  were  more  than  one 
I hundred ; and  upwards  of  twenty-seven  thousand 

I members  were  united  in  church- fellow'sh ip,  under 

I the  care  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
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labour.  'VV'.  II.  Trant,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Munra, 

both  recently  returned  from  India,  bore  testimony  j 

to  the  necessity  of  Missionary  exertions  in  that 

benighted  region,  and  encouraged  the  Society  to 

more  extended  and  vigorous  efforts.  The  Rev. 

William  Ward,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Seram-  i 

pore,  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a man-  ' 

ner  worthy  of  his  high  character,  both  as  a man  i 

of  God,  and  an  able  Missionary.  He  described  in  ^ 

strong  terms  the  difficulties  with  which  he  and  his  I 

brethren  had  to  contend  when  they  commenced 
their  labours  in  India.  The  Hindoos  were  in  a 
wretched  condition.  “ Such  was  their  ignorance  | 

and  hardness  of  heart,”  said  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  ^ 

emphatical  manner,  “that,  before  we  could  make  ! 

any  progress  in  our  work,  we  had  a conscience  to  ^ 

create.”  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  zeal  and 
piety  more  pure  and  elevated,  and  of  a catholic 
spirit  more  genuine  and  expansive,  than  those 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Ward  upon  this  occasion. 

He  declared  his  reliance  for  the  success  of  all  Mis- 
sions to  be  upon  the  promised  effusions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ; and  hence,  he  connected  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  God  abroad  with  the  ceaseless 
prayers  of  the  churches  at  home.  In  expressing  i 

his  Christian  regard  for  the  agents  of  the  Society 
* whose  cause  he  was  then  pleading,  he  said,  “The 

Wesleyan  Missionaries  yield  to  none  in  love  to  * 

their  Saviour,  which  is  so  essentially  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  Missionary  flame.  And  they  yield  , 

to  none  in  another  grand  point,  which  is  the  free-  i 

I ness  of  their  invitations.  Blessed  be  God,  they  ' 

V feel  no  hesitation  in  their  offers  of  mercy.  This  is  L 

their  darling  theme ; and  it  suits  the  Missionary  | 
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cause  extremely  well.  They  depend  entirely  upon 
divine  influence.  Their  eyes  are  always  fixed  on 
that ; and,  feeling  that  they  are  but  weak  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God,  they  go  forward  in  their 
simple  career,  looking  to  God  for  his  influence ; 
and,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  that  influence  is  not 
withheld."  In  full  accordance  with  these  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Ward,  a few  days  after  this  Meeting, 
requested  as  many  Wesleyan  Ministers,  then  in 
London,  as  could  conveniently  attend,  to  meet  him 
at  the  Mission-house  in  Hatton-garden,  at  a given 
time,  that  they  might  commend  him  in  united 
prayer  to  the  divine  protection  during  his  voyage 
to  India,  where  he  had  long  laboured ; and  that, 
on  resuming  his  ministry  there,  it  might  be  ren- 
dered abundantly  successful  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  the  Spirit.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  his 
request  was  complied  with.  The  heart  of  Mr. 
Watson  clave  to  this  distinguished  Missionary ; 
and  their  kindred  and  sanctified  spirits  have  now 
met  in  a happier  region,  where  their  former  anxie- 
ties and  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  are  amply 
rewarded. 

At  the  Anniversary  just  referred  to,  there  was  an 
unusual  display  of  Christian  liberality ; the  contri- 
butions amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  A spirit  of  holy  triumph  and  zeal  per- 
vaded the  vast  assembly  at  the  public  Meeting, 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  preparatory 
religious  services. 

Scarcely  had  the  stir  and  hurry  of  this  memorable 
Anniversary  subsided  before  we  find  Mr.  Watson 
again  itinerating  through  the  country,  as  the  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions,  and  the 
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bearer  of  intelligence  respecting  their  success  and-, 
prospects.  The  following  letter  discloses  a part  of 
his  plan  and  proceedings  : — 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WALTON,  WAKEFIELD. 


i 


London,  Mai^  4M,  1821. 


My  dear  Sir, 

In  my  various  wanderings  this  spring,  I have 
not  been  nearer  to  you  than  Manchester,  or  I 
should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  to  call  upon 
a family  for  whom  I feel,  and  shall  continue  to 
feel,  an  unabated  respect  and  affection. 

On  Sunday,  the  1.3th,  and  Monday,  the  14th,  I 
shall,  God  willing,  be  at  Shef&eld ; and  on  Tuesday 
shall  pass  through  Wakefield,  on  my  way  to  Brad- 
ford, to  attend  the  Missionary  Meeting  there  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  preach  in  the 
evening.  On  the  Sunday  following  I must  be  at 
Nottingham ; so  that  I shall  have  to  pass  through 


AVakefield  a second  time. 

I cannot  suffer  these  opportunities  to  pass,  with- 
out spending  a few  hours,  either  in  going  or 
returning,  or  both,  if  it  were  only  to  say  that  I 
have  a very  grateful  remembrance  of  your  past 
kindnesses  to  me;  and  that  I shall  always  feel 
happy  in  a few  hours  of  your  society,  and  that  of 
your  excellent  family.  I pray  that  I may  find  you 
all  in  health  and  peace. 

The  bustle  of  our  public  Meetings  in  London  is 
nearly  over.  Our  own  Meeting  on  Monday  was  a 
noble  one.  Two  gentlemen  from  India  (Mr.  Trant, 
and  Colonel  Munro)  attended,  and  gave  an  impor- 
tant testimony  in  favour  of  Missions  in  India ; and 
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assured  us  that,  from  all  they  had  observed,  after  a 
long  residence  in  India,  the  superstitions  of  that 
country  are  giving  way,  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  must  be  triumphant. 

Want  of  time,  and  very  pressing  daily  engage- 
ments, have  prevented  me  from  writing  to  you, 
though  I have  often  intended  it.  This,  however, 
you  must  impute  to  any  thing  rather  than  want  of 
respect.  I have  availed  myself  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring  after  your  welfare. 

I have  been  lately  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  find  that  this  year  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  Connexion  we  have  for  a long 
time  had.  Many  parts  of  Kent  have  had  extra- 
ordinary visitations.  More  than  two  thousand 
souls  have  been  added  to  the  societies  in  the  Pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire ; at  Liverpool  six  or  seven 
hundred  have  been  added ; and  in  many  other 
places  there  has  been  great  prosperity.  Thus  is  the 
Lord  remembering  Zion,  and  building  the  waU  in 
troublous  times. 

We  have  had  much  sickness  in  our  family  since 
I saw  you.  We  have  learned,  however,  I trust, 
that  He  who  cannot  err  must  do  all  things  well. 
To  him  he  praise  and  glory.  To-morrow  I leave 
town  for  Bristol ; and  I shall  not  be  at  home  again 
before  I see  you ; as  I cross  the  country,  and  take 
AV^orcester  and  Birmingham  on  my  w^ay  to  Shef- 
field. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Mr.  Watson  attended  the  Conference  of  1821, 
which  was  held  in  Manchester,  uncertain  as  to  the 
place  where  his  future  lot  would  be  cast.  At  that 
time  London  was  only  divided  into  two  Circuits ; 
and,  as  he  had  been  stationed  in  both  of  them,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
nexion, he  re-appointed  to  the  metropolis  as  an 
Itinerant  Preacher.  The  friends  in  Birmingham 
were  anxious  to  secure  his  labours,  and  urgently 
solicited  his  appointment  to  their  Circuit.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  growing  extent  and  importance  of 
the  Missions,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Society 
should  employ  a second  resident  Secretary,  in  order 
to  their  efficient  and  successful  management : Mr. 
Watson  s long  experience,  established  character  as 
a public  man,  distinguished  ability,  and  active 
habits,  all  pointed  him  out  as  eminently  qualified 
for  that  very  responsible  situation ; and  the  Com- 
mittee pressed  the  Conference  to  fix  him  in  that 
station. 

After  the  comparative  claims  of  the  Missions, 
and  of  the  Birmingham  Circuit,  had  been  fully 
heard  and  balanced  in  the  Conference,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Watson  should  remain  in  London, 
as  one  of  the  resident  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society ; an  office  which  he  sustained 
with  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  Mission-cause,  for  the  space  of  six  successive 
years.  This  appointment  was  suited  to  his  declin- 
ing health ; and  it  secured  to  him  greater  leisure 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  several  years.  His  duties 
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were,  indeed,  numerous  and  urgent ; but  he  was 
freed  from  the  cares  and  engagements  of  the  itine- 
rant ministry,  and  generally  spent  his  eyenings  in 
his  study.  The  time  which  he  could  thus  com- 
mand, he  devoted  to  the  composition  of  valuable 
theological  works,  by  which  he  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Higher  objects 
were  secured  by  this  arrangement  than  either  he  or 
the  Conference  at  that  time  anticipated.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  in  prayer  to  the  divine  guidance 
and  direction ; and  his  confidence  was  never  dis- 
appointed. His  way  was  made  plain  before  him ; 
and  his  Lord  conferred  great  honour  upon  him, 
by  the  labours  which  were  assigned  him  in  the 
church. 

During  the  sittings  of  this  Conference  Mr.  Wat- 
son addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter. 
It  shows  the  tenderness  of  his  affection  as  a father, 
and  his  earnest  desire  for  her  mental  improvement 
and  spiritual  interests. 

Manchester,  July  31^/,  1821. 
My  dear  Mary, 

From  one  of  your  uncle’s  letters  I learn  that 
you  are  still  at  Portsmouth ; and  as  we  are  not  to 
remove  from  London  this  year,  I am  not  anxious 
about  your  stay  being  a little  prolonged,  as  I hope 
it  may  be  favourable  to  your  health,  and  fit  you  for 
closer  application  on  your  return.  I hope,  how- 
ever, to  see  you  on  my  return,  which  I expect  will 
be  in  about  a week  or  ten  days. 

The  kindness  of  friends  to  you  I feel  as  an 
obligation  to  myself.  Thank  them  for  yourself 
and  me. 
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I trust,  my  dear  girl,  that  you  have  not  neg- 
lected to  meet  in  class  ; nor  to  remember  that  the 
good  desires  which  by  the  mercy  of  God  you  have 
received  must  be  carefully  cultivated.  In  order 
to  this,  spend  some  part  of  your  time  every  day  in 
private,  in  reading  God’s  holy  word,  and  in  pray- 
ing to  your  Father  who  seeth  in  secret.  Choose 
the  good  part,  which  shall  not  he  taken  from  you ; 
and  live  every  day  as  a person  who  has  chosen  it. 
Let  your  intercourse  with  others  be  cheerful,  hut 
serious;  and  let  the  fear  of  an  all-seeing  God 
never  depart  from  you. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  child ! 

Mr.  Watson’s  colleagues  in  the  Missionary 
Secretaryship  were  his  friends  the  Rev.  Jahez 
Bunting,  who  was  also  appointed  Mr.  Benson’s 
successor,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Maga- 
zine; and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  who  resided  in 
the  Mission-house,  in  Hatton-garden.  On  his 
return  from  the  Conference  Mr.  Watson  removed 
from  his  residence  in  Margaret-street,  to  a house 
in  Wellington-street,  Pentonville.  This  place  was 
a convenient  distance  from  the  Mission-house,  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  resort,  for  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

He  was  now  freed  from  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  pastoral  office,  in  which 

I he  had  been  accustomed,  as  a Methodist  Preacher, 
to  take  his  full  share,  and  was  at  liberty  to  direct 
his  entire  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  Missions, 
and  to  literary  objects ; but  there  was  one  incon- 
venience connected  with  his  new  situation  which 
caused  him  some  anxiety.  He  was  aware  of  the 
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intimate  connexion  between  personal  religion,  and 
his  own  spiritual  safety  and  happiness ; and  he 
had  long  been  convinced  that  nothing  under  the 
name  of  religion  either  corresponds  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture,  or  meets  the  wants  of 
men,  unless  it  includes  the  possession  and  exer- 
cise of  holy  and  devout  affections.  One  principal 
means  of  preserving  such  affections  in  a state  of 
growing  purity  and  vigour,  his  own  experience  and 
observation  had  shown  to  be  “ the  communion  of 
saints,”  maintained  by  united  prayer,  and  by  spirit- 
ual conversation,  according  to  the  apostolic  admo- 
nition, “ Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ; but  exhorting 
one  another ; and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the 
day  approaching.”  As  an  Itinerant  Preacher,  Mr. 
Watson  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Christian 
fellowship  in  the  quarterly  visitation  of  the  classes, 
and  other  meetings  of  a similar  kind ; but  in  his 
present  situation  he  was  cut  off  from  his  former 
intimate  connexion  with  the  societies,  and  his 
“ pure  mind  ” was  no  longer  “ stirred  up  by  way 
of  remembrance,”  as  it  had  formerly  been,  by  regu- 
larly listening  to  recitals  of  religious  experience. 
To  meet  this  deficiency,  and  with  a reference  to 
his  own  spiritual  improvement,  he  entered  his 
name  as  a private  member  of  a class,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wright  Turnell,  which  held  its  weekly 
meetings  at  a house  in  Myddleton-street,  Spafields. 
Mr.  Tumell  was  an  aged  Methodist,  whose  reli- 
gious character  had  been  tried  by  great  vicissitudes 
of  life;  and  he  had  invariably  maintained  his 
integrity.  That  which  recommended  him  to  Mr. 
Watson  was  his  deep  and  simple  piety.  The  class 
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consisted  mostly  of  poor  people,  accustomed  to 
daily  labour ; but  they  were  spiritual  worshippers 
of  God ; their  hearts  and  treasure  were  in  heaven  ; 
and  they  used  to  meet  together  weekly,  to  declare 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  to  he  helpers  of  each 
other’s  joy.  With  these  simple-hearted  people  Mr, 
Watson  was  wont  to  associate  once  a week,  in  the 
evening,  when  his  health  would  permit ; and  their 
meetings,  unobserved  by  the  world,  were  often 
seasons  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  edification. 
On  his  appearance  in  the  room,  among  his  humble 
friends,  he  was  generally  requested  to  act  the  part 
of  the  Class-Leader ; and  it  was  observed  that  the 
advice  which  he  gave  to  each  person,  after  inquir- 
ing into  his  state,  was  almost  always  expressed  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  application  of 
which  he  possessed  a remarkable  facility.  Mr. 
Tumell  has  long  since  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers ; but  some  members  of  the  class  survive ; 
and  they  often  refer,  with  considerable  emotion,  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Watson  belonged  to  their  fra- 
ternity, took  his  seat  among  them  as  “ a brother,’' 
and  appeared 

**  An  easy,  free,  and  but  more-kno-wing  friend.” 


The  piety  of  Mr.  Watson’s  heart  was  observable 
in  the  whole  of  his  conduct ; and  it  gave  a richness 
and  force  to  his  correspondence  with  the  Mission- 
aries. One  specimen  has  been  already  given ; 
and  the  following  is  of  equal  value.  It  was 
addressed  to  an  excellent  young  Missionary,  who 
had  just  entered  upon  his  work  at  Kingston,  in 
Jamaica. 
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TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 


London,  Oct.  30/ A,  1821. 

Dear  Brother, 

Your  safe  arrival,  and  promising  entrance  upon 
your  work,  give  us  pleasure.  You  have  entered 
upon  a very  important  field  of  labour ; and  you 
will  find  the  following  things  necessary  to  keep 
before  you  : — 

1.  To  speak,  preach,  and  labour,  every  day,  as 
though  it  were  your  last  on  earth ; as  though,  at 
the  close  of  it,  you  were  to  give  up  your  account  to 
your  Saviour. 

2.  To  give  part  of  every  day  to  secret  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  earnest  closet  prayer.  We 
must  draw  from  the  fountain,  before  we  can  fill 
the  vessels  of  others. 

3.  To  read  something  useful  in  practical  and 
doctrinal  divinity,  &c.,  every  day.  Let  not  your 
books  remain  unused.  By  a right  application  of 
your  time  you  may  accomplish  this. 

4.  To  take  care  of  your  pulpit-preparations.  It  is 
no  reason  for  carelessness,  that  you  preach  to  Negroes. 
It  requires  more  care  and  labour  to  prepare  a 
plain  sermon,  clearly  explaining  important  doctrine, 
and  so  illustrating  it  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
ignorant,  than  to  make  a flashy,  rhetorical,  empty 
liarangue.  Let  these  preparations  be  fervently 
prayed  over. 

5.  To  converse  much  in  private  with  your 
Class-Leaders,  and  other  persons  of  some  stand- 
ing in  the  society,  in  order  to  promote  their  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety ; that  they  may  be 
props  and  stays  to  the  society.  You  must,  how 
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ever,  do  this  with  dignity,  and  without  foolish 
familiarity. 

6.  To  visit  the  sick  as  much  as  possible,  and 
catechise  children  and  adults.  These  are  blessed 
exercises,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  profitable  to  your 
own  soul,  and  fruitful  to  others. 

7*  To  be  always  at  your  work,  and  in  your 
work,  public  or  private,  leaving  all  common  and 
worldly  concerns  and  conversation  to  others,  who 
have  not  your  work  to  do. 

8.  To  act  in  the  full  spirit  of  your  instructions, 
whatever  others  may  do,  and  endeavour  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  your  brethren  to  promote 
their  spirituality  and  your  own  by  holy  converse. 
Remember  to  keep  and  send  your  journal. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  Mr.  Watson 
attended  Missionary  Meetings  at  Leeds,  Doncaster, 
Alford,  Wainfleet,  and  Retford,  where  he  pleaded 
the  good  cause  with  encouraging  effect,  and  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  eloquence, 
and  statements  of  past  success ; and  his  own  spirit 
was  cheered  by  the  displays  of  Christian  zeal  and 
liberality  which  every  where  met  his  view.  While 
he  imparted  pleasure  to  others,  he  suffered  greatly 
from  feebleness  and  disease.  In  what  state  of 
health  he  prosecuted  these  labours  will  partly 
appear  from  the  following  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Watson  : — 

Wainfleet,  Thursday  Evening, 
My  dearest  Mary, 

Through  divine  mercy,  I have  been  brought 
on  my  journey  to  this  place,  and  have  got  through 
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my  work,  though  with  difficulty.  My  lungs  have 
been  very  tender,  and  sometimes  I have  been  very 
feeble ; but,  upon  the  whole,  I am  not  worse,  and  I 
think,  a little  better;  and  begin  to  hope  that  I 
shall  get  through  all  my  appointments.  At 
Raithby-Hall  I have  been  treated  wdth  great 
tenderness  by  Mrs.  Brackenbury,  who  has  been 
with  me  in  her  carriage  to  all  the  Missionary  Meet- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood;  and  taken  me  back, 
nursing  me  with  great  care.  Thank  God  for  these 
comforts,  when  they  are  so  welcome.  I have  been 
a little  low  sometimes ; but,  upon  the  whole, 
I have  rested  on  God,  and  felt  that  he  was  with 
me. 

I shall  write  again,  God  willing,  from  Leeds ; 
and,  wdth  care,  I trust  I shall  get  comfortably 
through.  To-morrow  I join  the  packet  to  Lincoln, 
and  on  Saturday  go  to  Retford. 

JMy  love  to  the  dear  children,  who,  I hope,  are 
diligent  in  their  studies. 

May  you  be  kept  in  health  and  peace  under  the 
protection  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ! Remember  me 
in  your  prayers. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  appointment  to  Lon- 
don Mr.  AVatson  had  occasionally  furnished  con- 
tributions to  the  Methodist  Magazine ; and  when 
a new  series  of  that  work  was  commenced,  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Bunting,  in  the  year' 
1822,  his  assistance  became  still  more  efficient  and 
regular,  especially  in  the  Review  department,  for 
w'hicb  he  was  admirably  qualified.  He  could  at 
once  seize  upon  the  argument  of  an  ample  volume, 
and  appeared  almost  intuitively  to  perceive  'ivhaf 
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was  erroneous  in  principle,  or  inconclusire  in 
reasoning.  The  readiness  with  which  he  could 
always  express  his  conceptions  often  rendered  his 
services  of  this  kind  rather  an  amusement  than  a 
labour  to  himself ; while  the  originality,  the 
strength,  the  eloquence  of  his  compositions  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all  competent  judges, 
and  gave  to  that  periodical  a more  elevated  charac- 
ter than  it  had  ever  previously  possessed.  The 
same  kind  assistance  he  continued,  as  his  health 
and  other  engagements  would  allow,  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Watson’s  pen  had  been 
scarcely  ever  unemployed ; but  his  publications, 
though  valuable  in  their  kind,  were  mostly  single 
sermons,  controversial  pamphlets,  and  Missionary 
Reports  and  periodicals.  He  had,  however,  che- 
rished the  design  of  writing  something  of  a more 
permanent  character,  in  which  his  theological 
knowledge  and  reading  might  be  brought  to  bear ; 
and  he  thought  the  time  for  entering  upon  it  was 
now  come.  His  comparative  leisure  was  favour- 
able ; and,  having  passed  the  age  of  forty  years, 
his  mental  faculties  w'ere  matured.  He  recollected 
the  disadvantages  which  beset  his  path,  when  he 
first  went  into  a Methodist  Circuit,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  divinity;  he  was  aware  that 
many  of  his  junior  brethren  were  then  in  the  same 
circumstances ; and  he  expressed  a wish  to  write 
something  that  would  assist  them  in  obtaining  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
entire  system  of  evangelical  truth,  and  with  the 
I evidence  upon  which  every  vital  doctrine  is 

grounded.  After  considerable  deliberation,  he' 
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resolved  to  write  a body  of  Christian  theology; 
and  to  this  work  he  now  devoted  all  the  time  which 
he  could  command.  The  success  with  which  he 
executed  this  project  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative.  The  subject  is  mentioned  here, 
because  at  this  period  he  entered  upon  the  arduous 
task  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself.  He 
appears  to  have  formed  bis  plan,  and  begun  to 
write,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1821 ; and  in 
about  eighteen  months  from  that  period  the  first 
part  was  published. 

The  Missionary  Report  for  the  year  1821  was  put 
into  circulation  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  It  announces  the  formation  of  a Mission  to 
the  natives  of  New-Holland,  whose  case  is  thus 
described : “ The  Committee  sent  out  a Missionary 
to  the  aboriginal  natives  of  New-Holland,  many 
of  whom  roam  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlements,  and  have  acquired,  though  imperfectly, 
the  English  language.  Such  an  enterprise  derives 
a special  interest  from  the  excessive  degradation 
of  this  branch  of  the  human  family.  None  have 
sunk  so  low ; and  none,  therefore,  so  greatly  need 
the  only  power  which  can  awaken  the  torpor  of 
their  minds,  and  conquer  their  savage  habits, — the 
power  of  religion ; and  among  none,  when  thus 
elevated  into  men,  and  restored  to  God,  will  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  be  more  illustrious.  Infi- 
delity may  despair  of  raising  the  embruted  tribes 
sof  the  fallen  race,  because  it  sees  not  the  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  God,  their  Maker  and 
Redeemer ; but  the  Christian  knows  that  they  are 
both  men,  and  redeemed  men,  and  that  those 

branches  of  a disobedient  family  which  have  wan- 
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dered  into  ‘ a far  country,*  and  have  been  reduced 
to  the  most  degrading  servitude,  shall  at  length 
‘ come  to  themselves,’  and  say,  ‘ I will  arise,  and 
go  to  my  Father.’  It  is  true  that,  in  all  attempts  to 
benefit  such  a people,  the  agents  must  eminently 
‘ walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ; ’ yet  is  the  one 
as  certain  as  the  other,  when  it  grounds  itself  upon 
the  word  of  God.  That  word  has  commanded  the 
Gospel  to  be  ‘ preached  to  every  creature ; ’ and,  as 
the  natives  of  New -Holland  are  thus  included  in 
the  care  of  their  Saviour,  we  doubt  not  this 
attempt  to  benefit  them  will  meet  with  his  bless- 
ing. The  case  of  these  wretched  men  has  been 
laid  upon  the  hearts  of  the  pious  in  the  colony, 
and  earnest  appeals  have  been  made  in  their 
behalf,  with  a view  of  producing  a systematic 
effort  for  their  religious  instruction  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence, some  means  have  been  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  With  those  w^ho  have  thus  commenced 
the  benevolent  work,  the  Missionary  sent  out  is 
instructed  to  co-operate,  and  to  follow  any  plans 
which  may  appear  most  conducive  to  the  end. 
Ilis  first  effort  wall  be  among  those  who  lie  nearest 
the  settlements,  whose  children  especially  he  will 
endeavour  to  bring  under  a course  of  useful  and 
religious  instruction.  As  this  will  come  in  aid  of 
the  anxious  and  benevolent  attempts  of  the 
Governor  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages  of 
civilization,  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  wiU  receive 
his  encouragement.” 

This  benevolent  project  failed  for  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Missionary 
to  whom  the  work  Avas  assigned.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing the  objects  of  his  Mission  in  the  spirit  of 
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faith  and  prayer,  and  keeping  steadily  in  Tiew  the 
salvation  of  the  people  for  whose  instruction  in 
Christianity  he  had  been  solemnly  set  apart,  he 
contracted  a passion  for  farming ; and  left  the 
people  to  perish  in  ignorance  and  sin,  while  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle ! It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  the  noble  character  of  a 
Christian  Missionary  was  soon  laid  aside.  The 
course  pursued  by  this  unhappy  man  gave  Mr. 
Watson  no  small  degree  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

As  the  spring  of  this  year  advanced,  and  about 
the  time  at  which  this  Report  was  published,  Mr. 
Watson  visited  the  principal  towms  in  Cornwall, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Reece  and 
Joseph  Taylor,  preaching,  and  addressing  Mission- 
ary Meetings.  He  commenced  his  tour  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  returned  to  London  in 
March.  The  attendance  in  all  places  was  exceed- 
ingly crowded ; the  collections  at  the  public  ser- 
vices were  liberal ; and  the  sums  reported,  as  the 
contributions  of  each  Society,  exceeded  those  of 
any  former  year.  In  some  instances  the  increase 
was  very  large.  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
vast  congregations  who  assembled  to  sympathize 
with  the  miseries  of  the  heathen  world,  and  to  hail 
the  multiplying  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  was  deep 
and  ardent,  and  gave  an  encouraging  pledge  that 
the  cause  of  Missions  would  never  want  warm  and 
liberal  friends  among  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause,  and 
whose  numerous  and  spacious  places  of  worship, 
and  large  religious  societies,  were  proofs  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Gospel.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
with  which  Mr.  Watson  returned  from  this  labo- 
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rious  excursion.  He  found  the  Cornish  Preachers 
and  people  of  one  heart  in  this  blessed  work. 

On  his  return  from  Cornwall  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a journey  into  the  north,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  Missionary  Anniversaries  at  some  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire; 
hut  he  was  again  assailed  by  disease  in  a somewhat 
new  form.  The  following  letter  describes  his  situa- 
tion with  a degree  of  playfulness,  which  those  per- 
sons will  well  understand  who  are  just  recovering 
from  the  complaint  which  he  mentions : — 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WALTON,  WAKEFIELD. 

London,  April  1st,  1822. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Two  reasons  have  delayed  an  answer  to  your 
kind  letter : first,  it  arrived  when  I was  in  Corn- 
wall : second,  that,  since  the  day  after  my  return, 
I have  been  laid  up  with  the  gout ; and  the  attack 
has  been  so  sharp,  that  for  near  three  weeks  I have 
been  confined  to  the  sofa,  not  being  able  to  take  a 
step.  I am  now,  however,  so  rapidly  improving, 
that  I begin  to  feel  it  a matter  of  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, that  I shall  be  able  to  set  off  on  my  journey 
to  Manchester  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week ; or 
that,  at  all  events,  I shall  reach  Wakefield  on  the 
Wednesday  before  the  Meeting. 

You  will  probably  smile  at  my  having  the  gout; 
hut  so  it  is ; and  no  pleasant  companion,  I assure 
you,  though  Kings  and  nobles  so  often  make 
acquaintance  with  it.  My  general  health,  I thank 
God,  is  much  better. 

I shall  again  he  most  happy  to  see  my  old  and 
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beloved  friends ; and  trust  that  we  shall  not  meet 
together  at  the  Anniversary  of  your  Society  in 
vain. 

Our  accounts  from  abroad  are  generally  favour- 
able. The  work  of  God  appears  to  his  servants,  in 
many  parts  of  the  heathen  world ; and  his  glory 
will,  we  trust,  descend  upon  their  children.  Sick- 
ness and  death  have,  however,  made  great  inroads 
ill  many  of  our  stations.  We  have  lost  seven 
Missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  year  ,* 
and  four  are  disabled  in  India. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

With  Mr.  Watson  the  Anniversaries  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  were  not  seasons  of  unhallowed 
levity,  hut  were  connected  in  his  mind  with  deep 
and  solemn  feeling.  That  so  large  a portion  of  the 
human  race  remained  unevangelized,  and  that 
millions  of  mankind,  redeemed  and  immortal, 
should  be  hastening  to  their  final  account  under  all 
the  guilt  and  corruption  of  their  fallen  nature, 
aggravated  by  the  intellectual  and  sensual  pollu- 
tions of  idolatry,  appeared  to  him  to  call  for  humi- 
liation and  shame  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  cheerfulness,  therefore,  which  he 
felt  at  the  sight  of  old  friends,  still  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God ; with  the  grateful  joy  which  he 
cherished  because  of  past  success,  and  the  displays 
of  Christian  liberality  which  it  was  often  his  privi- 
lege to  witness ; w^ere  chastened  and  tempered  by 
the  remembrance  of  past  neglects.  He  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  pray  that  those  neglects  might  be  for- 
given; that  God  would  accept  the  contributions 
and  services  of  his  people  ; and  that  success  might 
attend  their  future  efforts.  This  spirit  he  often 
succeeded  in  infusing  among  the  people ; so  that 
Missionary  Meetings  became  means  of  improve- 
ment in  personal  godliness.  In  announcing  the 
Anniversary  of  the  General  Society,  to  he  held  in 
London  in  the  year  1 822,  he  inserted  the  following 
pious  suggestions,  which  were  in  fact  the  predomi- 
nating sentiments  of  his  heart.  They  appeared  in 
the  Missionary  Notices  for  April.  “We  beg  leave 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  our  Mis- 
sions in  general  to  the  arrangement  of  the  regular 
services  connected  with  the  approaching  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Society.  From  the  general  aspect  of 
the  accounts  received  through  the  year,  we  hope  to 
meet,  to  unite  with  our  mutual  congratulations  our 
devout  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  success  with 
which  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  been  pleased  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  his  labourers,  and  for  those 
encouragements  which  are  offered  for  new  enter- 
I prises  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our 

5 Lord  to  yet  unvisited  regions  of  darkness  and 

misery.  In  these  delightful  exercises  we  trust  to 
he  joined  by  many  of  our  friends  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  May  we  all  meet  in  the 
deep  spirit  of  sympathy  for  a world  of  which  so 
great  a part  is  still  sitting  in  darkness,  and  the 
shadow  of  death ; and  unite  in  prayers  more 
solemn,  earnest,  and  prevailing,  for  the  larger  effu- 
sions of  that  divine  influence  which  alone  can 
render  successful  human  efforts  for  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men  ! ” 
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There  was  an  incident  connected  with  this 
Annual  Meeting,  which  is  worth  recording,  as 
characteristic  of  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Rey.  George  Collison,  of  Hackney.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  Mr.  Collison  called  on  a friend, 
who  informed  him  that  he  had  recently  received' 
property  as  a residuary  legatee ; and,  in  looking 
over  the  account,  he  found,  to  his  great  regret, 
that  a part  of  it  arose  from  the  sale  of  slaves,  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  “ He  is  too  deeply  imbued, 
Sir,”  said  Mr.  Collison,  “ with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  to  receive  the  price  of  blood ; and  he  said 
to  me,  ‘ I am  shocked  at  the  sight  of  it.  What 
shall  I do  with  it  I said,  ‘ I will  tell  you  what 
you  may  do  with  part  of  it.  I am  going  to  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Meeting;  their  labourers  are 
greatly  occupied  among  the  slaves.’  Since  I have 
been  here  I have  heard  with  much  pleasure,  that 
you  have  determined  on  a Mission  to  the  very 
spot,  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; and  I have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  sum,  so  received  from 
my  friend,  to  forward  that  desirable  purpose.  It 
is  upwards  of  seventeen  pounds.  I wish  it  were 
seventeen  hundred  I ” 

When  the  services  connected  with  the  Mission- 
ary Anniversary  in  London  were  over,  Mr.  Watson 
visited  the  west  of  England,  where  he  attended 
public  Meetings,  and  preached  Missionary  sermons, 
at  Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  Frome.  At  each  of  these 
places  he  was  received  with  cordial  affection ; hut 
that  which  afforded  him  the  highest  gratification 
was,  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  he 
every  where  saw  the  Mission  cause  supported. 

One  of  the  important  objects  to  which  he 
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directed  his  attention,  after  lie  became  one  of  the 
resident  Secretaries  to  the  Missionary  Society,  was 
the  theological  training  of  the  Missionaries,  pre- 
paratory to  their  entrance  upon  their  foreign  work. 
Some  of  them  resided  in  his  family ; and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  put  upon  a course  of 
reading  and  study  under  his  direction.  Among 
his  papers  are  copious  memoranda  of  lectures  in 
theology,  which  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to 
those  interesting  young  men  who  from  time  to 
time  left  their  native  country,  that  they  might 
“ preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.”  A course  of  instruction  in  liter- 
ature, and  general  knowledge,  was  provided  for 
them  by  different  masters,  but  their  theological 
training  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Watson  himself; 
and  few  men  were  better  qualified  for  the  respon- 
sible task.  The  instruction  of  the  Missionary 
candidates,  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as 
Missionary  Secretary,  occasional  attendance  upon 
the  Anniversaries  of  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
country,  and  the  writing  of  his  great  theological 
work,  and  supplying  articles  for  the  Wesleyan 
Magazine,  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  general  delicacy  of  his  health, 
and  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  he  went  through 
his  various  duties  and  engagements  in  a manner 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  the  parties 
with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  following  let- 
ters sliow  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
entered  upon  the  year  1823.  They  were  addressed 
to  his  kind  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  late  of  Hull, 
hut  then  resident  at  AVakefield;  the  Doctor  having 
been  appointed  physician  to  the  county  asylum, 
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recently  erected  near  that  town.  They  had 
pressed  him,  in  his  infirm  state  of  health,  to  pay 
them  a visit,  and  take  up  a temporary  residence 
with  them. 


London,  Jan.  Ath,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Your  very  kind  and  obliging  invitation  of  a 
poor  invalid  has  greatly  affected  me  ; and  I would 
sooner  have  said  how  much  I am  sensible  of  your 
and  Mrs.  Ellis’s  friendship,  hut  that  my  state  has 
been  so  precarious.  I most  sincerely  thank  you. 

The  complaint  itself  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
dued ; but  the  debility  which  has  ensued  has  been 
very  great ; yet  I trust  that  I am  in  the  course  of 
improvement.  I am  too  green  to  venture  on  a 
journey  yet,  had  I not  also  another,  but  slight, 
attack  of  the  gout  in  the  foot.  This  will,  I think, 
be  very  temporary ; and,  should  it  please  God  to 
raise  me  to  a strength  sufficient  to  travel,  in  a few 
weeks,  I will  accept  your  kindness,  and  give 
myself,  by  full  relaxation,  and  your  advice,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  both,  a chance  of  full 
restoration. 

Our  family  afflictions  have  been  increased  by  a 
visitation  of  the  scarlet  fever.  Mary  has  had  a 
very  severe  attack,  and  a little  nephew.  Whether 
Tom  will  escape  is  doubtful.  Mrs.  Watson  is 
quite  worn  down. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  we  know  that  all  is  right, 
and  that  all  is  good.  Thank  God  for  the  con- 
solation ! 

I will  write  to  you  a "week  before  I set  off, 
which  I take  will  not  he  this  month.  The  sooner 
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the  better  I believe  for  myself ; but  I must  get  my 
gouty  foot  into  something  like  coach  trim. 

I have  long  had  a kind  of  feeling  that  the  warm 
bath  would,  under  judicious  regulation,  be  of  great 
service  to  me.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  think  of  that  against  I have  the  pleasure  to  see 
you.  Mrs.  Watson  unites  in  love  and  thanks. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

London,  Jan.  1823. 

My  dear  Friends, 

The  severity  of  the  weather  would  alone  pre- 
vent you  from  expecting  me  to  fulfil  my  own  purpose, 
and  to  meet  your  friendly  invitation,  in  visiting 
Wakefield.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I have  not, 
however,  been  movable  to  so  great  a distance. 
Till  the  last  fortnight  my  debility  increased ; and  I 
certainly  was  never  brought  so  low  in  my  life. 
Since  then  I have  been  under  the  tonic  and  restor- 
ative process ; and,  with  now  and  then  a slip  back, 
have  been  improving. 

I trust  that  in  this  affliction  I have  learned 
something,  though  slow  of  heart  to  understand 
and  to  believe.  The  complaint,  as  you  know,  is 
accompanied  with  no  small  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  spirits.  I,  at  least,  have  found  it  so.  I have 
thought  of  dying,  and  leaving  my  family  at  a crisis 
when  they  seemed  most  to  need  me ; or  of  living  a 
poor  helpless  invalid,  in  the  poverty  and  neglect  of 
a Supernumerary  Preacher ; and  many  more  of 
these  saddening  reflections  have  crowded  in  at 
different  times.  But  to  feel  in  the  midst  of  every 
sinking,  that  you  could  set  your  foot  upon  a rock, 
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and  stand  'securej  this  is  the  privilege  of  faith  ; 
and,  I thank  God,  I have  it.  However,  I trust 
that  something  brighter  is  opening ; and  that,  with 
great  care,  I shall  be  efficient,  in  a tolerable  degree, 
a few  years  longer ; and  live  only  for  what  life  is 
w'orth, — to  acquire  a deeper  acquaintance  with 
God,  and  to  be  useful  to  men. 

I feel  it  a relief  to  he  able  to  read  and  write.  I 
am  getting  on  with  my  new  publication,  and  hope 
to  have  the  first  part  from  the  press  in  March  or 
April. 

I thought  I ought  to  inform  you  how  I was 
going  on,  lest  you  should  think  I neglected  your 
kind  invitation ; and  this  must  be  my  apology  for 
a letter  on  that  very  poor  subject — self.  I hope  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Wakefield 
when  the  weather  becomes  more  mild  and  settled, 
and  when  I have  got  up  the  hill  a little  further. 
At  present  I do  not  go  out ; nor  have  I left  the 
house  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

London,  Fed.  Hid,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I WRITE  in  a state  of  mortification,  at  a disap- 
pointment. My  medical  attendants  have  declared 
against  my  going  northward'  in  my  present  state 
of  debility,  and  have  ordered  me  to  Brighton,  to 
perfect  what,  I thank  God,  is  a state  of  slowly 
returning  strength.  The  Missionary  Committee 
took  up  the  subject,  and  backed  them ; and  in 
vain  I urged  that,  though  the  air  might  be  cooler, 
yet  the  friends  I should  visit  were  warmer,  and 
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tliat  the  inward  enjoyment  would  make  up  all. 
To  Brighton,  therefore,  I am  driven;  and  my 
place  is  taken  for  to-morrow.  However,  the  kind 
invitation  of  my  dear  friends  will  not  lose  its 
impression  upon  my  mind  and  heart;  and  some 
time  in  the  spring  I hope  (less  an  invalid  than 
now)  to  spend  a week  with  you.  This  I shall 
make  an  object ; as  I must,  if  possible,  go  down  to 
Nottingham  on  business  before  June. 

I thank  God  for  the  prospect  of  better  health 
than  before  my  attack  ; at  least  there  are  very 
favourable  indications  of  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  severe  personal  suffering, 
Mr.  Watson  kept  up  a regular . correspondence 
'with  the  Missionaries  abroad,  giving  them  advice 
and  encouragement  as  the  case  of  each  might 
require.  Some  admirable  specimens  of  his  letters 
to  the  men  'who  were  teaching  the  Heathen  Chris- 
tianity in  foreign  climes  have  already  been  given. 
The  following  was  written  at  this  period,  and  was 
addressed 

TO  THE  REV.  ELIJAH  HOOLE,  AT  MADRAS. 

London,  Jan.  1823. 

My  dear  Brother, 

We  do  not  hear  from  you  as  often  as  we 
could  ^vish ; but  we  are  very  happy  to  hear  of  your 
health,  your  successful  study  of  Tamul,  and  your 
pleasure  in  your  work.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  be  careful. 
Some  need  the  spur,  and  others  the  rein.  You,  I 
believe,  are  of  the  latter  and  more  honourable  class. 
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Mingle  exercise  witli  study;  pursue  nothing  to 
great  weariness ; and  be  attentive  to  early  rest  and 
early  rising.  If  you  will  make  haste,  make  haste 
slowly,  as  ancient  wisdom  has  taught  us  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  You  will  work  better  and 
longer. 

You  feel,  I doubt  not,  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  Madras ; but,  when  Mr.  England  arrives,  we 
really  think  you  ought  to  lay  hold  fully  and  finally 
of  Seringapatam ; and  let  it  no  longer  be  trifled 
with.  It  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  Bangalore  ; 
because  the  Missionary  may  be  working,  while  he 
is  gaining  the  language  ; and,  when  Bangalore  can 
be  occupied  by  another,  a regular  exchange  may 
take  place.  Suppose  a good  native  Assistant 
could  be  got  from  the  north  of  Ceylon  to  go  with 
you,  it  might  be  of  service  ; unless  that  kind  of 
help  can  be  more  usefully  employed  at  Negapatam, 
to  push  out  the  work  into  the  neighbourhood. 
The  people  of  the  old  Danish  JVIission,  who  are  in 
some  state  of  preparation,  will,  I hope,  be  gathered 
in  by  us : I mean,  these  of  them  who  are  “ as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd.” 

We  have  not  much  English  news.  The  Con- 
nexion is  at  peace,  and  generally,  I think,  in  pros- 
perity. To  God  be  the  praise  ! 

It  may  encourage  you  all  to  learn,  that  not  only 
do  our  funds  increase,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
Report,  but  that  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
Missionaries  and  their  work  are  more  constantly 
and  earnestly  prayed  for.  Praying  Missionaries 
abroad,  and  a praying  people  at  home,  this  is  what 
we  want  more  perfectly.  May  God  pour  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication  upon  us  every  where ! 
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’ In  the  month  of  February  this  year,  Mr.  Watson 
visited  Brighton  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some 
benefit  in  regard  to  his  health.  After  he  had 
been  there  a few  days  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  son,  in  London  : — 

Brighton,  Feb.  18M,  1823. 

Dear  Tom, 

After  having  been  cheated  by  the  Angel 
coach  in  the  fare,  and  squeezed  up  in  a six-inside 
old  Islington  stage,  we  arrived  safely  here.  Through 
the  mercy  of  God  I feel  my  health  improve, 
though  the  weather  is  cold.  I got  out  to  chapel 
twice  yesterday,  and  was  thankful  that  again  I was 
brought  by  Providence  into  the  house  of  God,  to 
worship  at  his  footstool. 

Thursday  was  a calm  day ; but  Friday  and 
Saturday  brought  us  gales  and  wind,  and  your 
mother  was  all  wonder  at  the  waves.  The  roar 
of  the  sea  was  in  our  ears  night  and  day,  and  filled 
the  mind  with  sublime  thoughts  of  the  power  of 
the  elements,  and  the  might  of  their  great  Ruler. 

We  live  in  a curious  sort  of  style,  having  every 
little  thing  to  provide.  Sometimes  we  are  without 
butter  when  the  meal  comes,  and  we  have  to  send 
out ; and  then  we  wonder  whether  our  remaining 
piece  of  bread  will  serve  us  for  breakfast  or  tea ; so 
that  we  need  a good  deal  of  contrivance  ; and  our 
forgetfulness  is  often  amusing. 

Save  an  occasional  visit  from  the  Preachers,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  by  any  person  of 
intelligence  or  interest. 

, I hope  you  are  diligent  whilst  at  study;  and 
that  you  will  leave  yourself,  by  application,  the 
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leisure  for  exercise.  You  are  now  approaching 
man  s estate,  and  must  “ put  away  childish  things.’^ 
Be  thoughtful  for  your  future  prospects  in  life ; and 
above  all,  give  your  heart  to  God.  Seek  Him 
lirst ; and  you  will  not  be  without  his  providence 
to  direct  you  in  life ; and  without  that  you  will  be 
wretched.  Make  a point  of  reading  a portion  of 
Scripture  every  day,  with  prayer  that  you  may 
obtain  pardon,  and  experience  that  conversion 
without  which  you  can  never  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Write  this  upon  your  heart. 

Mr.  Watson’s  health  continued  in  a very  infirm 
state  through  the  winter ; but,  as  the  spring 
approached,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  convalescent, 
and  meditated  a journey  into  Yorkshire.  Thus 
he  Avrites  to  his  friend  William  Ellis,  M.D.,  of 
Wakefield 

London,  April  Isl,  1823. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Being,  by  divine  mercy,  so  far  restored,  that 
I can  do  a little  work,  though  I dare  not  enter- 
prise much,  I will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes 
to  attend  the  Missionary  service  at  Wakefield,  in 
connexion  with  Nottingham.  I can  take  a 
Sunday  evening  service,  if  I only  remain  as  well 
as  I am  at  present ; and  I hope  for  increasing 
strength. 

I was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  and  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
indisposition,  which  I hope  is  but  temporary ; and 
that,  among  all  your  visitations,  your  loes  may 
escape ; for  inability  to  walk  would  be  as  incon- 
venient to  you  as  to  me.  Mine  are  very  tender ; 
and  I never  walked  so  carefully,  I assure  you. 
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In  the  best  things  we  can  have  no  let  or  hinder- 
ance  but  what  is  voluntary ; and  it  is  wonderful 
power  given  to  man  to  commmid  a “ peace  which 
passeth  understanding  ; ” “ glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality ! ” How  much  better  has  God  dealt 
with  us  than  we  should  have  dealt  with  ourselves  ! 
\Ye  would  have  at  our  command  health,  friends, 
power,  wealth : but  God  has  subjected  them  to 
other  laws  than  blind  human  will  and  desire ; and 
has,  in  return,  said,  as  to  all  that  concerns  our 
true  happiness,  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  “ Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you.”  May  we  rightly  esti- 
mate and  employ  this  great  prerogative  attached  to 
redeemed  human  nature ! 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1823  the  first  part  of 
the  work  in  which  Mr.  AYatson  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title 
of  “ Theological  Institutes : or,  a A^iew  of  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and  Institutions  of 
Christianity.”  It  is  appropriately  inscribed  to  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  A.M.,  “as  a small  expression 
of  respect  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  of  the 
value  placed  upon  his  friendship  by  the  author.” 
The  friendship  subsisting  between  these  eminent 
men  was  deep  and  cordial,  founded  upon  mutual  es- 
teem. Their  views  on  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  theology  and  church-order  were  in  unison  with 
each  other;  and  they  had  long  been  intimately 
connected  in  the  Missionary  cause.  The  influence 
which  they  unitedly  exerted  upon  the  Methodist 
body  was  powerful  and  salutary  ; and  their  names 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  honourable 
connexion. 
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A modest  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  work 
states,  that  its  design  is,  “ to  exhibit  the  evidences, 
doctrines,  morals,  and  institutions  of  Christianity, 
in  a form  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  Ministers, 
and  students  in  divinity.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  it 
may  supply  the  desideratum  of  a body  of  divinity, 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  theological  litera- 
ture, neither  Calvinistic  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
Pelagian  on  the  other.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  object  has  been  to  follow  a course  of  plain 
and  close  argument  on  the  various  subjects  dis- 
cussed, without  any  attempts  at  embellishments  of 
style,  and  without  adding  practical  uses  and  reflec- 
tions, which,  however  important,  did  not  fall 
within  his  plan  to  introduce.  The  various  contro- 
versies on  fundamental  and  important  points  have 
been  introduced ; but  it  has  been  the  sincere  aim 
of  the  author  to  discuss  every  point  with  fairness 
and  candour  ; honestly,  but  in  the  spirit  of  ‘ the 
truth,’  which  he  more  anxiously  wishes  to  be 
taught  than  to  teach,  to  exhibit  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  whose 
authority  he  trusts  he  has  unreservedly  subjected 
all  his  own  opinions.” 

This  advertisement  relates  to  the  entire  publica- 
tion, and  very  correctly  points  out  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. The  principal  “ controversies  ” intro- 
duced, and  of  which  it  contains  a copious  discus- 
sion, are  the  Deistical,  the  Socinian,  and  the 
Calvinistic.  The  imagination  of  the  author  is 
placed  under  absolute  control ; and  the  rhetorical 
embellishment  which  marks  his  other  writings  is 
never  suffered  to  appear,  as  being  unsuited  to  the 
didactic  and  argumentative  chaiacter  of  the  work. 
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On  all  doctrinal  questions  an  absolute  defer- 
ence is  paid  to  the  authority  of  Scripture ; and, 
while  he  contends  for  the  tenet  of  general  redemp- 
tion, and  that  of  the  unnecessitated  agency  of  man, 
he  maintains,  as  strongly  as  the  most  rigid  predes- 
tinarian,  the  entire  corruption  of  human  nature, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  divine  influence. 
In  this  course  he  follows  the  path  marked  out  by 
the  devout  and  learned  Arminius,  from  whom  he 
selected  the  motto  which  he  placed  upon  his  title- 
page-  ^ 

As  it  was  the  author  s design  to  exhibit  the  true 
sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  on  the  leading 
topics  of  Christian  theology,  his  first  business  is  to 
establish  the  divine  authority  of  those  writings  to 
which  he  makes  his  appeal,  and  to  which  he 
requires  every  opinion  to  be  subordinated.  To 
this  subject  he  confines  his  attention  in  the  first 
part.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters ; and 
treats  of  the  moral  agency  of  man; — the  rule 
which  determines  the  quality  of  moral  actions 
presumptions  of  a direct  revelation,  from  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  human  reason,  and  the  want 
of  authority  in  merely  human  opinions  ; — the  ori- 
gin of  those  truths  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
and  religious  systems  of  the  Heathen ; — the  neces- 
sity of  revelation,  as  proved  by  the  state  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  of  morals  among  the  Hea- 
then ; — the  evidences  necessary  to  authenticate  a 
revelation ; — the  use  and  limitation  of  reason  in 
religion  ; — the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures ; — their 
imcorrupted  preservation; — the  credibility  of  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  writers ; — the  miracles  of 
Scripture  ;-^the  prophecies  of  Scripture ; — the 
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internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  ; — and 
of  various  objections.  On  many  of  these  subjects 
Mr.  Watson,  as  might  be  expected,  has  availed 
himself  of  the  able  writings  of  the  principal  apolo- 
gists of  revelation ; but  his  work  is  far  from  being 
a compilation.  It  is  distinguished  throughout  by 
great  originality,  and  force  of  reasoning.  A subor- 
dinate place  is  justly  assigned  to  what  is  called  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity ; and  the  author 
rests  his  cause  mainly  upon  prophecy  and  miracles, 
concerning  which  his  thoughts  are  striking  and  pro- 
found. The  historical  argument,  also,  founded  upon 
the  state  of  the  Heathen  in  all  ages  and  nations,  is 
well  brought  out  and  sustained ; and  considerable 
research  is  displayed  in  its  elucidation.  The  para- 
graph with  which  this  part  concludes  is  very  cha- 
racteristic ; and  is  fully  warranted  by  the  preced- 
ing argumentation : — 

“ Such  are  the  leading  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  religious  system 
which  they  unfold,  from  the  first  promise  made  to 
the  first  fallen  man,  to  its  perfected  exhibition  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Christian  will  review 
these  solid  and  immoveable  foundations  of  his 
faith  with  unutterable  joy.  They  leave  none  of 
his  moral  interests  unprovided  for  in  time  ; they  set 
before  him  a certain  and  a felicitous  immortality. 
The  sceptic  and  the  infidel  may  be  entreated,  by 
every  compassionate  feeling,  to  a more  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  evidences  of  this  divine  system, 
and  the  difficulties  and  hopelessness  of  their  own  ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  in  the  words  of  a 
modem  writer,  ‘ If  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  tre- 
mendously true.’  Let  them  turn  to  an  insulted, 
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but  yet  a merciful,  Saviour,  who  even  now  prays 
for  his  blasphemers,  in  the  words  he  once 
addressed  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  his  murderers, 
‘ Father,  forgive  them ; for  they  know  not  what 
they  do/  * 

This  work  was  remarkably  well  received ; a 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for ; and  it  served 
to  establish  the  character  which  the  writer  had 
previously  acquired,  as  an  able  Divine  and  a pro- 
found reasoner.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was 
looked  for,  in  various  quarters,  with  considerable 
eagerness.  Had  it  been  generally  known,  that  a 
great  part  of  it  was  WTitten  under  severe  bodily 
suffering,  and  in  a state  of  extreme  languor  and 
exhaustion,  the  public  impression  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
mental  vigour  would  have  been  still  stronger  and 
more  just. 

Mr.  AVatson’s  very  infirm  state  of  health,  during 
the  spring  of  this  year,  rendered  him  unable  to 
afford  that  assistance  at  the  Anniversaries  of  the 
different  Missionary  Societies  in  the  country,  to 
which  he  had  long  been  accustomed.  His  place, 
however,  was  supplied  by  able  and  faithful  men, 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  heathen  world  was 
supported  with  increased  liberality.  Mr.  Newton 
made  the  annual  tour  of  Cornwall ; and  Mr. 
Watsons  esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Secretaryship 
attended  several  of  the  public  Meetings  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Watson  attended  the  Conference  this  year, 
which  was  held  in  Shef&eld ; and  from  this  place 
he  addressed  the  following  letters  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walton,  of  Wakefield  : — 
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Sheffield,  Wednesday  Morning,  ' 
My  dear  Sir, 

I KNOW  not  whether  you  have  heard  of  the 
overturn  of  the  Huddersfield  coach,  with  several 
Preachers.  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Lloyd  are  the 
only  persons  who  are  seriously  hurt.  The  Confer- 
ence sent  Dr.  Taft  to  visit  them.  He  found  them 
in  cottages  by  the  road-side ; and  states  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  die  than  live.  Mr.  Sargent  is 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  his  spine  is  hurt.  Lloyd 
is  hurt  in  the  kidneys,  and  inflammation  has 
followed.  Their  afflicted  wives  are  with  them, 
and  their  sufferings  will  be  assuaged  by  every 
human  attention.  May  God  preserve  and  raise 
them  up ! It  is  an  awful  providence.  All  the 
other  Preachers  have  arrived  safe. 

I thank  God,  my  health  is  much  recovered; 
though  I feel  the  fatigues  of  the  confinement  of 
the  Committees  we  have  had,  penned  up  in  a close 
vestry,  and  breathing  had  air,  I hoped  to  have 
left  London,  hut  they  have  kept  me  another  year. 
My  own  will  is  not  gratified  in  this ; hut  I wish  to 
he  only  where  my  brethren  judge  I may  he  the 
most  useful. 

The  apprehensions  respecting  Messrs.  Sargent 
and  Lloyd,  which  are  here  expressed,  were  unhap- 
pily realized.  They  both  expired  in  a few  days. 
Mr.  Sargent  never  recovered  his  recollection,  his 
brain  being  injured  by  the  fall.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a 
young  man  of  superior  talents  and  acquirements, 
died  in  a manner  the  most  peaceful  and  triumph- 
ant. Under  torturing  pain,  and  when  all  hopo 
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recovery  was  gone,  he  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  shout 
aloud  the  praises  of  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope 
of  future  glory.  An  interesting  account  of  him, 
and  of  his  fellow-sufferer,  was  published  in  the 
Wesleyan  Magazine  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year. 

While  Mr.  Watson’s  mind  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  sudden  removal  of  these  esteemed  brethren, 
his  sympathies  were  strongly  excited  by  a letter 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Walton,  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  his  youngest  daughter.  She  had  been 
happily  married  for  a little  w^hile  to  a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Milner,  whom  she  had  accompanied 
to  Genoa  ; and  the  distressing  intelligence  had  just 
arrived  that  she  was  no  more.  She  was  intelli- 
gent, amiable,  and  pious;  and  her  death  occa- 
sioned exquisite  sorrow  in  the  family.  Mr.  AYat- 
son,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  her,  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  survivers,  addressed  the 
following  letters  to  the  bereaved,  in  which  he 
poured  forth  the  most  tender  and  generous  feel- 
ings:— 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WALTON,  WAKEFIELD. 

Sheffield,  Friday  'Morning. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I received  your  affecting  letter  this  morning ; 
and  I again  mingle  my  sympathies  with  yours,  in 
the  loss  of  your  amiable  daughter,  for  whom  I had 
a very  affectionate  regard.  I could  recall  to  your 
remembrance,  and  to  my  o^vn,  her  simplicity  and 
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kindness,  and  excellence  of  character;  hut  that 
would  only  awaken  your  feelings,  and  remind  me 
too  strongly  of  the  many  happy  hours  which  I have 
spent  under  your  roof  before  her  removal  from 
home.  I afterwards  felt  much  for  her ; and  admired 
the  calmness  with  which  she  sustained  many  anx- 
ious and  unsettled  circumstances.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  this  is  your  satisfaction  and  comfort,  that 
your  valued  daughter  knew  how  to  cast  her  care  on 
God ; and  that,  whilst  every  thing  was  done  for 
her,  when  separated  from  the  friends  she  so  much 
loved,  she  had  in  her  last  sickness  the  light  and 
comfort  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  cheering 
hope  of  that  better  world,  where  separations  shall 
be  unknown,  and  where  pain  and  sorrow  shall  be 
for  ever  excluded. 

Affection  naturally  wishes  to  be  present  at  the 
closing  scene,  and  to  watch  the  escape  of  the  loved 
spirits,  whom  our  love  would  still  retain  on  earth. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  and  Miss  Walton 
were  spared  that  trial  in  wisdom  and  in  mercy.  You 
have  now  the  news  of  the  conflict  and  the  victory 
together ; and  you  are  called  at  once  to  contem- 
plate the  falling  of  the  earthly  tenement,  and  the 
freed  spirit  exulting  over  the  frailty  of  mortality, 
and  already  in  the  joy  of  its  Lord.  Thus  your 
wound  and  your  healing,  your  affliction  and  your 
consolation,  have  visited  you  hand  in  hand.  You 
“sing  of  judgment  and  of  mercy mercy,  tender, 
saving,  and  everlasting.  So  you  feel  it ; and  in 
you  may  this  consolation  abound  yet  more  and 
more ! 

How  much  we  owe  to  the  blessed  Gospel ! 
“ God  is  love !”  What  a testimony  is  this ! Love 
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to  all,  and  love  in  every  thing;  love  when  he 
chastises,  and  love  when  he  hides  himself  behind 
dark  dispensations.  Here  is  the  ground  of  a firm 
faith.  This  painful  auction  was  in  love  to  the 
' dear  departed  saint,  whose  loss  we  deplore ; love 

to  you,  her  tenderest  relative ; love  to  Mary,  who 
was  joined  to  her  in  sisterly  affection  and  constant 
friendship ; love  to  all  who  knew  her  excellent 
character.  The  lesson  of  our  mortality  is  repeated ; 
the  picture  of  a calm  and  peaceful  death  is  again 
presented;  the  end  for  which  we  ought  to  live, 
and  pray,  and  watch,  and  labour.  For  you,  my 
t dear  friend,  another  part  of  your  family  is  in 

heaven,  among  the  glorified;  safe  and  happy  for 
ever.  Your  heart  will  therefore  he  more  strongly 
i attracted  to  that  blessed  world;  you  will  feel  a 

richer  interest  in  that  heavenly  inheritance ; your 
future  journey  will  be  cheered  by  the  hope  of  join- 
ing them  who  are  gone  before ; and  0 may  the 
blissful  assurance  of  meeting  those  we  love  on  earth 
in  the  glory  and  smile  of  our  divine  Lord,  be  our 
merciful  lot  when  our  hearts  shall  fail ! 

Poor  Lloyd,  you  will  have  heard,  is  gone,  and 
his  wife  is  again  a widow. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Miss  Walton,  the  friend  and  solace  of  her 
revered  father : — 

August  8M,  1823. 

My  dear  Mary, 

Your  fathers  letter,  containing  some  particu- 
lars of  the  death  of  your  dear  sister,  greatly  affected 
me.  I could  not  hut  think  of  former  days,  when  I 
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read  of  her  favourite  walks,  and  botanizing  excur-^ 
sions;  her  taste  for  the  calm  and  rich  beauties  of 
rural  scenery,  and  her  choice  of  a tomb  where  a 
quiet  should  be  thrown  around,  emblematical  of 
her  own  character,  and  amidst  those  pure  scenes  of 
nature,  to  which  the  purity  of  her  own  spirit  most 
feelingly  attached  itself.  All  this  was  touching  to 
my  own  heart,  as  it  was  characteristic  of  hers.  I 
felt,  too,  how  strongly  this  part  of  the  communica- 
tion would  appeal  to  your  feelings,  and  call  up 
many,  many  tender  remembrances.  Your  tears 
have  been  again  called  forth  ; and  mine  have  this 
morning  mingled  with  them. 

But,  above  all,  her  death  was  as  we  might  expect 
it  to  be ; and  for  this,  you,  my  dear  friend,  are 
called,  with  your  beloved  father,  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  who  hath  given  her  the  victory  ; and  to  com- 
fort your  heart  with  those  blessed  words  of  hope, 
“ Them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him.”  “ Not  lost,  but  gone  before.” 

Mournfully  tender  is  the  memory  of  past  friend- 
ships and  past  joys ; but  ours  is  the  world  of 
change.  Its  name  is  earth  ; and  that  explains  the 
whole.  Well,  let  it  roll,  if  we  keep  fast  our  hold 
on  heaven ; and  if,  when  we  pass  away  from  its 
changeful  scenes,  and  itself  shall  flee  away  from 
the  face  of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  we 
are  found  for  ever  with  the  Lord ; 

Then  in  their  bright  results  shall  rise, 

Thoughts,  viitues,  friendships,  griefs,  and  joys.” 

I need  not,  I hope,  assure  you,  that  for  you  and 
your  departed  Ann,  I felt  for  many  years  an  aifec- 
tionate  respect.  She  has  left  us  : but  you  remain ; 
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and  I trust  will  long  remain  the  solace  of  your 
venerable  father,  and  the  object  of  the  regard  of 
your  friends ; — and  you  have  many.  If  you  can 
set  any  value  upon  a friendship  so  poor  as  mine, 
and  of  so  little  consequence  to  any  one,  you  have  it 
in  every  degree  you  can  wish.  My  prayer  is,  that 
this  bereavement  may  be  to  you  and  to  myself  the 
means  of  leading  us  to  a nearer  walk  with  God, 
and  a greater  meetness  for  that  world  where  we 
shall  meet  again.  Let  it  lead  us  to  consecrate  our- 
selves anew  to  God,  and  his  service ; that  in  that 
immortal  state  we  may  be  associated  wdth  all  we 
have  known  and  loved  on  earth,  and  enjoy  that 
hallowed  friendship  which  in  this  state  has  so 
many  imperfections,  and  must  suffer  so  many  inter- 
ruption’s. 

I cannot  add  more.  My  feelings  you  know.  I 
had  once  hoped  to  see  you  again  before  I left 
Yorkshire ; but  I must  deny  myself  that  happiness. 
My  health  is  better ; but  the  future  is  known  only 
to  God. 

On  his  return  from  the  Conference  Mr.  Watson 
received  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ward,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Serampore, 
whose  recent  visit  to  England  had  made  so  deep 
and  beneficial  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
Christians  in  general.  The  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  distinguished  Missionary  he  drew 
up,  and  inserted  in  the  Missionary  Notices  for 
September: — “We  deeply  regret  to  have  received 
information  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  after  a short  illness,  of  cholera  morbus ; a 
disease  which  has  committed  the  most  a^vful 
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ravages  in  India  for  several  years  past.  TTie 
i church  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  Missions,  have 

1 sustained  a heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward ; 

but,  amidst  the  regrets  of  the  Christian  world,  at 
the  removal  of  this  eminent  Missionary,  there  is 
I this  cause  of  great  thankfulness,  that  by  his  long 

labours  in  India  he  was  honoured  to  be  one  of 
those  instruments  by  which  the  word  of  God  has 
been  so  largely  translated  into  the  different  lan- 
guages of  India,  and  the  foundations  of  Christianity 
in  that  populous  and  idolatrous  part  of  the  world 
have  been  firmly  laid.  Mr.  Ward’s  visit  to  this 
country  tended  also  greatly  to  serve  the  same  cause, 
by  the  affecting  pictures  he  presented,  in  his  ser- 
mons and  public  addresses,  as  to  the  true  character 
of  Hindoo  Paganism,  and  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  he  impressed  upon  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations the  necessity  of  the  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  the  success  of  Missions, 
and  of  earnest  and  persevering  prayers  for  their 
effusion  upon  the  world.  In  answer  to  such 
prayers  we  trust  that  other  equally  qualified 
labourers  will  be  sent  forth  by  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  to  enter  upon  and  extend  the  evangelical 
and  exemplary  labours  of  those  whom  God  has 
called  to  their  eternal  reward ; and  to  reap  the  har- 
vest which  shall  spring  from  the  seed  sown  by  them, 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  eastern  world.” 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Mr.  Watson  ad- 
dressed the  following  beautiful  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M^Allum,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  a Wes- 
leyan Mission  to  the  Holy  Land  ; a measure  which 
had  been  long  contemplated,  and  in  favour  of  which 
several  subscriptions  were  presented  : — 
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TO  THE  REV.  DANIEL  M^ALLUM,  M.D. 

London,  Sept,  19M,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, 

I WRITE  to  you  on  a subject  of  great  import- 
ance ; and  one  on  which  I trust  you  will  make  no 
attempt  to  say,  “ No,”  until  you  have  asked  counsel 
of  God,  and  your  best  feelings. 

You  know  that  a Mission  to  Jerusalem  is  before 
the  Committee,  and  something  must  be  done  wdth 
reference  to  that  object.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  prayers  of  the  pious,  and  the  contributions  of 
the  generous.  We  have  never  put  it  forward  to 
excite  interest ; and  yet  we  are  constantly  getting 
money  with  this  designation. 

Our  view  is,  that  a Mission-house  should  be 
taken,  and  a family  settled  there;  and  that  two 
Missionaries  be  appointed,  one  married,  and  the 
other  single.  Much  might  be  done  by  conversa- 
tion, and  circulating  the  Scriptures,  &c.,  in  the 
first  place,  and  by  public  family  worship.  The 
rest  must  follow  as  the  Lord  may  open  the  door. 
We  think  it  likely,  too,  that  the  countries  beyond 
may  open ; in  which  case  the  house  at  Jerusalem 
might  become  the  centre  of  a distinct  class  of  Mis- 
sions, and  the  school  in  which  the  labourers  might 
be  trained  for  service,  or  sent  out  from  England. 

But  who  will  go,  and  head  this  great  work, 
looking  forward  to  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia,  and 
backward  upon  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  as 
scenes  to  which  his  labours  may  extend ; though 
not  personally,  yet  by  commencing  the  work  in 
Palestine,  the  very  centre  of  intelligence,  and  by 
training  up  the  agents  there  ? How  noble  a scene 
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of  useful  labour ! And  the  sacrifices  are  not  great. 
Jerusalem  is  healthy ; protection  can  he  obtained  ^ 
the  journey  from  England  is  short;  intercourse 
with  fnends  regular ; and  a trip  to  England  every 
few  years  quite  practicable. 

But  for  such  a Mission  we,  as  a body,  have  a 
very  limited  choice  of  men ; who  ought  to  be  lite- 
rary ; and,  in  addition,  ought,  in  order  to  have  the 
best  chance  of  favour,  &c.,  among  the  principal 
men,  to  know  medicine  and  surgery. 

We  lay  this  matter  before  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  at  least  to  go  on  an  exploring  excursion, 
before  you  make  up  your  mind  fully  to  give  your- 
self to  the  work.  You  might  go  with  Mr.  Cook, 
from  France,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  to 
Jerusalem,  and  report ; or  if  you  will  at  once,  in 
the  name  of  Him  whose  blessed  footsteps  trod  that 
soil,  offer  yourself  to  make  the  attempt  to  settle  at 
once  in  Jerusalem,  and  put  the  practicability  of  a 
Mission  there  to  the  test,  take  your  excellent  wife, 
and  we  will  give  you  the  best  brother  we  can  find 
to  help  you.  The  time  of  your  stay  may  be  left 
with  yourself.  The  Italian  language  might  help 
you  sufficiently  at  the  first ; and  modem  Greek 
and  Arabic  may  be  acquired  there.  We  have  no 
other  person  to  head  such  a Mission,  to  whom  we 
can  look.  Think,  pray,  and  write  as  soon  as  you 
have  determined  at  least  to  make  further  inquiries. 

The  God  who  has  never  forgotten  Jerusalem 
direct  you ! There  are  ten  thousand  Jews  resi- 
dent there,  and  not  highly  prejudiced ; many  are 
respectable ; there  are  many  amiable  daughters  of 
Zion,  with  whom  your  wife  can  form  a pleasant 
society ; and  several  Christian  Missionaries  of  the 
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first  order,  &c.,  &c.  I speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness. 

Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  M‘Allum.  Let  her 
remember  Mary,  and  Martha,  and  Lazarus,  the 
family  whom  Jesus  loved ; and  put  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  another  family  residing  there  in  the 
same  place,  whom  Jesus  may  also  love,  and  to 
whom  he  will  pay  many  special  visits  of  mercy. 

For  some  reasons,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted.  Dr.  M‘Allum  declined  the  service  here 
I proposed  to  him ; and  the  Rev.  Charles  Cook,  of 

the  French  Mission,  was  requested  to  visit  that 
interesting  country,  and  report  to  the  Committee 
'the  facilities  that  might  exist  for  establishing  a 
Mission  at  Jerusalem,  or  any  part  of  Palestine. 
The  Doctor  died  in  the  Lord  a few  years  after- 
wards. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1823  Mr. 
Watson  was  either  severely  afflicted,  or  in  such  a 
S state  of  weakness,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  travel, 

j and  to  attend  Missionary  Meetings  in  the  coimtry ; 

I and  his  time  was  therefore  mostly  spent  in  the 

^ Mission-House,  and  in  his  own  room.  His  pow- 

i erful  and  active  mind,  how^ever,  rose  above  every 

infirmity,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  useful 
I study ; and,  when  he  could  sit  at  his  desk,  his  pen 

was  seldom  unemployed.  The  approbation  with 
which  his  “ Theological  Institutes”  was  received, 
urged  him  on  to  the  completion  of  that  work ; and 
the  Wesleyan  Magazine  this  year  was  greatly 
enriched  by  his  communications.  He  wTote  some 
* valuable  papers  on  that  direct  witness  which  is 

' home  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
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to  the  fact  of  their  personal  adoption.  The  reality 
of  this  witness  was  generally  held  by  Protestant 
Divmes  in  some  former  ages  ; but  it  is  now  re- 
garded by  many  as  a mere  peculiarity  of  Methodism. 
In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  Mr.  Southey,  in  his 
“Life  of  Wesley and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  reply, 
has  shown  that  this  great  blessing  of  Christianity 
is  distinctly  recognised  in  the  writings  of  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Watson  has  not 
adverted,  that  for  more  than  half  a century,  under 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  First  James  and 
Charles,  there  were  bound  up  with  the  larger 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  certain  prayers  for 
the  use  of  individuals  and  families,  printed  by  the 
regular  authorities,  the  King’s  printers  and  the  two 
English  universities ; and  with  those  prayers  was 
connected  “ The  Confession  of  the  Christian 
Faith.”  In  this  document  the  devout  Christian  is 
taught  to  say,  “ I believe  and  confess  the  Holy 
Ghost,  God  equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who  regenerateth  and  sanctifieth  us,  ruleth  and 
guideth  us  into  all  truth,  persuading  most  assur- 
edly IN  OUR  CONSCIENCES  THAT  WE  BE  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  GoD,  brethren  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
fellow-heirs  with  him  of  life  everlasting.”  In  one 
of  these  prayers,  entitled  “ A Confession  for  all 
Estates  and  Times,”  the  believer  is  taught  thus  to 
express  his  confidence  in  God  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ : — “ For  whose  sake  we  are  cer- 
tainly persuaded  that  thou  wilt  deny  us  nothing 
that  we  shall  ask  in  his  name,  according  to  thy 
will;  FOR  THY  Spirit  doth  assure  our  con- 
sciences THAT  thou  art  OUR  MERCIFUL  FATHER, 
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and  so  lovest  us  thy  children  through  him,  that 
nothing  is  able  to  remove  thy  heavenly  grace  and: 
favour  from  us.”  An  attempt  being  made  by  some 
anonymous  correspondents  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Wesleyan  Magazine  to  confine  this  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  much  narrower  limits  than  is 
warranted  by  the  sacred  writers,  Mr.  Watson 
enters  somewhat  largely  into  the  question,  and 
shows  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  entire  system  of 
experimental  and  practical  religion.  The  papers 
were  read  with  great  interest  at  the  time,  and 
possess  a permanent  value.  Mr.  Watson  contends, 
that  “ we  must  first  be  persuaded  of  God’s  pardon- 
ing love  to  us,  personally,  before  we  can,  in  the 
scriptural  sense,  love  God ; and  that  such  a per- 
suasion is  therefore  a pre-requisite  to  what  is 
properly  termed  Christian  holiness.”  This  is  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  phraseology  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
AVe  cannot  love  God,  so  as  to  delight  in  him  as 
our  supreme  good,  while  we  conceive  ourselves  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  ^vrath.  In  this  case  he  is 
rather  an  object  of  our  fear  and  dread,  than  of  our 
delight  and  grateful  love ; and  yet  this  love  is  the 
principle  of  all  holiness  and  acceptable  obedience. 
The  theory,  therefore,  which  requires  men,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  their  personal 
acceptance  with  God  from  the  actual  conformity  of 
their  temper  and  conduct  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  directly  calculated  to  produce  a “ spirit  of 
bondage  unto  fear,”  rather  than  that  filial  disposition 
which  characterized  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  which  is  indeed  the  believer’s  “ strengthJ* 
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On  this  subject  Mr.  Watsons  conylctions  were 
very  deep.  He  often  referred  to  it  both  in  his 
ministry  and  writings,  and  laid  great  and  just 
stress  upon  it  in  the  examination  of  Missionary 
candidates.  Thus  he  speaks  concerning  it  in  one 
of  his  published  sermons;  in  which  he  censures 
that  philosophical  Christianity  which  has  become 
fashionable  in  modern  times,  and  which  many 
persons  have  mistaken  for  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament.  “ It  allows,”  says  he,  “ that 
there  is  a witness  of  the  Spirit  to  our  adoption; 
but  then  this  Spirit,  we  are  told,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Spirit  in  the  word,  who  has  there  des- 
cribed the  moral  characters  of  those  who  are  the 
children  of  God ; and  that  it  is  by  comparing  our 
own  moral  state  with  those  recorded  character- 
istics, that  we  are  to  apply  his  general  testimony  to 
ourselves. 

“We  deny  not  that  there  is  a testimony  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  word  as  to  the  true  character  of  all 
who  are  the  children  of  God;  but  then  one  of 
these  characters  is  love  to  God  as  a Father,  which 
I can  never  feel  until  by  some  means  I know  that 
he  is  not  only  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but 
my  Father  reconciled  ; and  of  this  I must  be  per- 
suaded before  I can  apply  the  rule.  I am  set, 
therefore,  upon  this  impossible  task,  to  infer  from 
a general  description  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
children  of  God,  what  has  passed  in  the  mind  of 
God,  as  to  my  personal  justification;  and  to  disco- 
ver in  my  own  heart  love  to  God  as  reconciled  to 
me,  whilst  I have  a trembling  fear  of  him  as  a 
Judge.  No ; it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  ‘ knoweth 
the  mind  of  God,’  which  ‘ no  man  knoweth ;’  and 
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his  clearly  revealed  office  is  to  show  us,  hy  his  own 
direct  impression  upon  the  heart,  what  God  has 
decided  on  the  matter  of  our  personal  pardon  ; and 
hence  we  are  taught,  not  that  the  Spirit,  as  having 
inspired  the  written  word  which  lays  down  author- 
itatively the  terms  of  pardon  to  all,  enables  us  to 
infer  our  adoption ; but  that  ‘ the  Spirit  itself  bear- 
eth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God and  that  he  thus  ‘ abides  with  us' 
as  ‘ the  Comforter.’  ” 

The  excellent  papers  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
were  not  the  only  articles  supplied  by  Mr.  Watson 
to  the  Magazine  in  the  course  of  this  year.  He 
also  furnished  an  admirable  sermon,  under  the 

■ title  of  “ Man  magnified  by  the  Divine  Regard,”  in 
which  are  contained  some  of  the  noblest  views  of 
human  nature  ever  presented  to  the  minds  of  men. 
They  form  a perfect  contrast  to  the  wretched  and 
grovelling  principles  of  infidelity  and  materialism ; 
systems  which  separate  man  from  his  Creator, 
deprive  him  of  religion  and  immortality,  and  leave 
him  to  live  and  die  without  either  dignity,  happi- 

j ness,  or  hope.  Mr.  Watson  shows,  in  a strain  of 

■ beautiful  and  impressive  eloquence,  how  greatly 

* God  has  magnified  man  by  the  communication  of 

an  intellectual  and  moral  nature ; by  the  constant 
and  merciful  care  of  his  providence ; and  especi- 
I ally  by  redemption,  with  its  rich  and  endless  train 

of  spiritual  blessings  both  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s fine  taste  in  sacred  music.  Of  his  judgment 
in  this  science  his  friends  were  fully  aware ; and 
especially  in  reference  to  congregational  singing. 
The  Methodists  in  Wakefield,  having  for  some 
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time  been  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  divine  worship  was  conducted  among 
themselves,  meditated  the  erection  of  an  organ  in 
their  chapel ; and  some  time  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1823  solicited  his  opinion  and  counsel  on  this 
measure.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries  he  addressed 
to  them  the  following  letter,  the  principles  of 
which  are  of  deep  and  general  importance.  The 
letter  is  not  dated ; and  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  sent  does  not  appear. 


London,  Monday. 

Dear  Sir, 

I AM  unable  to  say  any  thing,  but  what  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  in  the  case  of  the  introduction 
of  organs  into  our  chapels ; and  I think  the  only 
question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  they  serve  or 
obstruct  congregational  singing.  On  this  opinions 
differ ; some  afl&rming,  and  others  denying  as  posi- 
tively, that  the  congregation  trusts  to  the  organ, 
and  listens,  rather  than  joins  in  the  service.  As 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  In  churches,  where  the  congregations  are 
irreligious,  it  is  so ; but  it  would  be  the  same,  if 
there  were  only  a clerk,  or  an  orchestra  of  singers 
and  fiddlers.  In  many  churches  I know,  where 
the  Minister  is  evangelical,  and  the  congregation 
devotional,  the  organ  is  scarcely  heard,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tune,  its  sounds  being 
mingled  with  the  full  swell  of  the  voices  of  the 
worshippers. 

Among  ourselves,  at  Brunswick  chapel,  Liver- 
pool, the  congregation  joins  with  as  much  ardour 
as  if  there  were  no  organ,  and  I think  more.  This 
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is  also  the  case  at  Bath,  (in  both  the  chapels,)  at 
Margate,  and  at  Newark.  These  facts  hare  fixed 
my  opinion  in  favour  of  organs  in  large  chapels, 
and  where  they  are  prudently  and  constitutionally 
introduced.  The  only  exception  I know  is  one  in 
which  the  tone  of  the  organ  is  so  intolerably  harsh, 
that  no  sound,  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  can  com- 
mingle with  it.  I believe,  however,  that,  even 
there,  the  people  sing ; but,  after  all,  the  tones  of 
the  organ,  like  the  voice  of  a fish-woman  in  a 
market,  keep  a lofty  distinction  above  all  others. 
This  exception  only  proves  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  have  an  instrument  of  full  and  mellifluous  tone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  regret  the  day 
when  the  liberty  to  introduce  organs  into  our 
chapels,  under  certain  circumstances,  was  granted, 
if  we  are  to  have  organists  also  who  seek  to  display 
their  talents,  and  to  tell  a gaping  crowd  below 
with  what  elasticity  their  fingers  can  vibrate,  and 
how  many  graces  and  trills  they  can  add  to  the 
composition  before  them ; — men  who  could  not 
think  the  sun  shone  bright,  unless  they  looked  at 
his  beams  through  a painted  transparency  of  their 
own ; and  who  would  fancy  they  heightened  the 
sublimity  of  a peal  of  thunder  by  ringing  hand- 
bells during  the  storm.  The  attempts  of  some 
organists  to  embellish  and  garnish  the  noble  com- 
positions of  our  great  masters  in  psalmody  is 
disgusting  beyond  endurance.  Voluntaries  are 
equally  objectionable,  for  a different  reason.  If 
good,  they  are  out  of  place ; if  bad,  they  do  not 
deserve  a place  any  where. 

As  you  are  good  enough  to  attach  the  least 
importance  to  an  opinion  of  mine,  I may  give  you 
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in  few  words  my  deliberate  judgment,  formed  now 
for  several  years,  and  after  some  observations  of 
the  practical  effect.  It  is,  that  organs  in  our  large 
chapels  are  desirable, 

1 . When  they  abolish  formal  choirs  of  singers. 

2.  When  they  are  played  by  persons  of  judg- 
ment and  sobriety. 

3.  When  the  end  for  which  they  are  introduced, 
to  assist  congregational  singing,  is  steadily  main- 
tained. 

4.  When  no  voluntaries,  interludes,  &c.,  are  on 
any  account,  or  at  any  time,  permitted. 

5.  When  the  tune  is  not  first  played  over  by 
the  organ  alone, — a common  but  very  silly 
practice. 

6.  When  nothing  is  done  rashly,  or  in  the  spirit 
of  party : for  many  of  the  best  men  have  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  second  part  of  the  Theological  Institutes, 
completing  the  first  volume,  was  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1824,  and  fully  realized  the 
expectation  which  the  first  had  excited. 

Having  before  ascertained  the  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  Mr.  Watson  proceeds,  in 
the  part  now  published,  to  examine  their  contents, 
and  to  collect  from  them  that  information  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects  which  they  contain. 
This  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  existence 
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and  perfections  of  God, — ^his  unity,  spirituality, 
eternity,  omnipotence,  ubiquity,  omniscience,  im- 
mutability, wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness.  It 
treats,  also,  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity ; of  the  pre- 
existence of  Christ;  and  partly  of  his  divinity, 
proving  him  to  be  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ; the  further  prosecution  of  the  argument 
being  reserved  for  a future  occasion. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  as  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Spirit,  and  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
things,  was  originally  communicated  to  man  by 
revelation ; and  when  that  knowledge  has  become 
extinct  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  has  ever  been  recovered  but  by  the  same 
means.  It  would  therefore  seem,  judging  from 
the  history  of  all  ages,  that  the  human  mind,  hy  its 
own  unassisted  efforts,  is  unable  to  discover  this 
first  principle  of  all  true  religion.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  once  communicated  by  his  own  reve- 
lation, direct  or  traditional,  is  capable  of  ample 
proof,  and  receives  an  irresistible  corroborative  evi- 
dence. It  is  well  known  that  two  modes  of  argu- 
ment have  been  applied  to  this  subject  by  learned 
men,  which  are  usually  denominated  d priori,  and 
d posteriori.  “ An  argument  d priori  is  an  argu- 
ment from  something  antecedent  to  something 
consequent ; from  principle  to  corollary ; from 
cause  to  effect.  An  argument  d posteriori,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  argument  from  consequent  to  ante- 
cedent ; from  effect  to  cause.”  The  most  remark- 
able examples  of  the  former  kind  of  reasoning  on 
this  great  question  are  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke’s  “ De- 
monstration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,** 
and  the  more  recent  “ Attempt  to  prove  the  Exist- 
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ence  of  the  Supreme  Unoriginated  Being,”  by  the 
late  Bishop  Hamilton. 

Upon  the  argument  a priori  Mr.  Watson  was 
inclined  to  lay  but  little  stress.  Whatever  might 
he  its  value,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the 
popular  mind ; and  the  other  argument  was  every 
way  sufficient,  while  it  had  the  direct  sanction  of 
inspiration : “ The  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead.”  (Rom.  i.  20.)  In 
discarding  the  argument  a priori^  Mr.  Watson  was 
sanctioned  by  high  and  competent  authority.  It  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Reid  : “Sir  Isaac  Newton 
thought  that  the  Deity,  by  existing  every  where, 
and  at  all  times,  constitutes  time  and  space,  im- 
mensity and  eternity.  This  probably  suggested  to 
his  great  friend  Dr.  Clarke  what  he  calls  the  argu- 
ment a priori  for  the  existence  of  an  immense  and 
eternal  Being.  Space  and  time,  he  thought,  are 
only  abstract  or  partial  conceptions  of  an  immen- 
sity and  eternity,  which  forces  itself  upon  our 
belief.  And  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not 
substances,  they  must  be  the  attributes  of  a Being 
who  is  necessarily  immense  and  eternal.  These 
are  the  speculations  of  men  of  superior  genius; 
but  whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they  are  sublime, 
or  whether  they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination 
in  a region  beyond  the  limits  of  human  imder- 
standing,  I am  unable  to  determine.”  * 

Dr.  Clarke’s  “Demonstration”  was  far  from 
being  generally  satisfactory  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 

• Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind.  Essay  third 
Chap,  third. 
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lication.  Bishop  Butler,  then  a young  man  pursu- 
ing his  studies  in  a Dissenting  academy,  addressed 
a series  of  letters  to  the  author,  in  which  he  con- 
troverted some  of  his  positions ; and  Dr.  Gretton 
published  a formal  answer  to  the  work.  “Its 
main  principle  was,  by  many,  deemed  questionable, 
if  not  fallacious ; and  some  of  the  inferences 
deduced  from  it,  not  only  doubtful,  hut  of  danger- 
ous tendency.  The  more  cautious  and  considerate 
inquirers  after  truth  judged  it  expedient  rather  to 
rely  upon  the  well-established  proofs  of  the  Divine 
Being  from  arguments  d posteriori^ — these  w'hich 
resulted  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse,— than  to  rest  so  great  and  fundamental  a 
truth,  the  very  ground  of  all  moral  and  religious 
conduct,  upon  abstract  metaphysical  speculations, 
above  the  reach,  perhaps,  of  any  finite  understand- 
ings, and  confessedly  not  adapted  to  general  appre- 
hension. Even  among  those  who  were  favourable 
to  the  general  design  of  the  work,  considerable 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  solidity  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  it,  on  which  doctrines  of  such  import- 
ance were  made  to  depend.”  * It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  it  was  by  his  speculations  on  this  subject, 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  led  into  Arianisra. 
He  thought  that  he  could,  on  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, independently  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  demonstrate  the  necessary 
existence  of  a First  Cause ; but  he  could  not,  in 
the  same  manner,  demonstrate  that  there  are  three 

• Bishop  Van  Mildert’s  Life  of  Dr.  Waterland  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  will  be  greatly 
Msisted  by  an  able  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  Waterland’s  Works,  edit.  1823. 
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co-equal  and  co-etemal  Persons  in  the  divine 
essence ; and  he  is  known  to  have  spent  a con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  in  opposing  this  vital 
article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  proving  the  existence  of  God  from  the  works 
of  creation,  and  tracing  the  marks  of  wisdom  and 
design  which  are  presented  by  universal  nature, 
Mr.  Watson  has  availed  himself  of  the  writings 
of  several  eminent  men,  and  especially  of  the 
“ Living  Temple  ” of  John  Howe,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  profound  treatises  in  the  entire  compass 
of  English  theology.  From  this  work  Paley  has 
borrowed  several  of  his  best  arguments  and  most 
striking  illustrations ; and  he  has  made  a very 
inadequate  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to 
the  author.  This  part  of  Mr.  Watsons  work  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a compilation  than  any 
other;  and  several  persons  expressed  themselves 
disappointed  on  account  of  the  copious  citations 
with  which  it  abounds.  But  the  complaint  rests 
upon  no  solid  foundation.  It  would  have  been 
mere  affectation  and  folly  for  the  author  to  spend 
his  time  in  original  composition,  merely  to  save 
appearances,  when  facts  and  arguments,  every  way 
suited  to  his  purpose,  were  already  prepared  for 
him,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a considerable 
part  of  his  readers  ; being  found  only  in  large  and 
scarce  publications.  So  much  extract,  however, 
occasions  a degree  of  inequality  in  the  style  of  this 
part  of  the  work ; and  the  author,  some  months 
before  his  death,  requested  his  printer,  the  able 
translator  of  the  Works  of  Arminius,  to  give  a 
modem  dress  to  such  of  the  extracts  as  were  some- 
what antiquated  in  style,  so  that  the  inverted 
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commas  might  be  laid  aside,  and  the 'different 
authors  he  simply  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Of 
course,  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  of  this  should 
he  done  under  Mr.  Watson  s otvti  direction ; but  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted  during  his  life, 
the  work  must  now  remain  in  its  original  form. 
It  would  he  unjust  to  the  author,  to  make  him 
responsible  for  phraseology  which  he  never  saw. 

In  describing  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  Mr.  Watson  derives 
all  his  arguments  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  to 
which  he  subordinates  every  principle  and  senti- 
ment ; and  while  he  brings  out  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracles,  as  bearing  upon  these 
vital  truths,  with  all  the  force  of  demonstration,  he 
furnishes  many  admirable  illustrations  of  particular 
texts.  A becoming  seriousness  and  zeal  charac- 
terize his  reasonings  in  defence  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence and  divinity  of  Christ ; for  he  felt  that  the 
Socinian  controversy,  respecting  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  God,  affected  the  very  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  Christ  be  not  God,  in  the  full  and  pro- 
per sense  of  that  term,  Christian  worship  is  idola- 
try, the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  a fable,  and  in 
no  true  and  legitimate  sense  is  he  a Saviour.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  “ God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
he  is  entitled  to  our  highest  adoration ; there  is  in 
the  sacrifice  of  his  death  an  adequate  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race ; and  he  is 
worthy  of  the  absolute  confidence  of  mankind, 
both  in  life  and  death.  He  is  able  to  save  from  all 
sin,  and  from  all  its  penal  consequences ; and  able 
to  confer,  through  everlasting  ages,  all  the  happi- 
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ness  of  which  his  redeemed  creatures  are  capable. . 
The  subject  was  barely  introduced  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Institutes ; and  the  full  discussion  of 
the  question  was  reserved  for  a subsequent  portion 
of  the  work.  A few  weeks  after  the  second  part 
appeared,  a new  edition  of  the  first  part  was  pub- 
lished ; a substantial  proof  of  the  estimate  which 
was  formed  of  its  value. 

' Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Watson 
published  “A  Catechism  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
He  had  previously  compiled  two  Catechisms  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  Scripture  history ; one  for 
the  use  of  children  of  tender  years,  and  the  other 
for  children  of  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
They  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Conference,  and  submitted  to  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  a Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  having  been  approved,  the  entire  series  was 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Connexion, 
as  the  authorized  Catechisms  of  the  body,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools  and  private 
families.  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  publica- 
tions considerable  use  was  made  of  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Wesley’s  “ Instructions  for  Children.”  They  have 
been  in  very  extensive  requisition ; tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children,  especially  in  Sunday-schools, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  by  means  of  them 
received  their  religious  training ; and  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  which  they  have 
acquired,  as  a plain  and  familiar  exposition  of  the 
first  principles  of  evangelical  truth.  A preference- 
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is  given  to  them  in  some  institutions  with  which 
the  Methodists  have  no  connexion.  The  “ Cate- 
chism of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ” is  an 
original  and  very  important  work,  well  adapted  to 
establish  the  minds  of  young  persons  in  the  belief 
of  the  truth,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  snares 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  In  an  age  like  the 
present,  w'hen  principles  subversive  of  all  religion 
and  morality  are  sedulously  disseminated,  in  cheap 
and  inviting  publications,  and  are  often  artfully 
mixed  up  with  popular  and  periodical  literature,  the 
guardians  of  youth  are  certainly  guilty  of  a fearful 
dereliction  of  duty,  if  they  neglect  to  fortify  their 
charge  against  evils  of  this  magnitude.  Scepticism 
in  religion  flatters  the  pride  of  the  unrenewed 
heart,  and  justifies  all  its  vices  and  depravity ; but 
it  is  ruinous  to  the  soul,  and  often  prematurely 
drowns  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  The 
minds  of  young  people,  therefore,  cannot  be  too 
early  impressed  wuth  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  authoritative  character ; and  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object  valuable  assistance  may 
be  derived  from  Mr.  Watson’s  manual.  It  states, 
■with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  leading  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  and  refutes  the  most 
plausible  and  popular  objections.  Christian  parents 
should  not  only  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their 
children,  as  they  advance  in  life,  and  their  intellect 
expands ; but  they  should  frequently  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  by  actual  examination,  what  degree  of 
acquaintance  has  been  formed  with  its  facts  and 
arguments.  The  most  beneficial  results  might  be 
justly  anticipated  from  this  mse  and  pious  course. 
The  number  of  young  persons  Avho  have  been 
2l2 
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preserved  from  infidelity  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  this  excellent  little  work  will  only  be  known 
in  “ the  day  when . God  will  judge  the  secrets  of 
men’s  hearts  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

In  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Watson  was  compelled  to  avoid  travelling  during 
the  winter ; but  as  the  spring  approached  he  lent 
his  assistance  at  a few  Missionary  Meetings  in  the 
country.  Burslem,  Bristol,  and  two  or  three  minor 
places,  were  favoured  with  his  help ; but  he  was 
not  able  to  repeat  those  labours  to  which  a few 
years  before  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  delight.  He  ren- 
dered, however,  to  the  General  Society,  at  its 
Anniversary  in  April  and  May,  the  most  important 
service.  This  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  West  India 
Mission.  The  question  of  Negro  emancipation 
had  begun  to  excite  attention,  and  in  some  quarters 
was  warmly  agitated ; and  the  House  of  Commons 
had  passed  several  Resolutions,  pledging  the  Legis- 
lature to  introduce  certain  measures  of  amelioration 
in  regard  of  the  Negro,  with  a reference  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery.  The  death  of  the 
Missionary,  Smith,  in  the  prison  at  Demerara,  and 
the  riot  in  Barbadoes,  by  which  the  Methodist 
chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  Missionary  driven 
from  the  island  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  caused  a feverish  anxiety  among  the 
friends  of  the  Mission  cause.  Many  of  the  plant- 
ers assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  hostility, 
not  only  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slave 
population,  and  to  all  Missionary  operations,  but 
to  the  Government  itself ; and  either  believed,  or 
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affected  to  believe,  that  the  Missionaries  were  the 
agents  of  the  abolitionists  in  England.  As  Mr. 
Watson  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  West 
Indian  society,  and  perfectly  understood  the  nature 
and  bearing  of  the  Mission  to  the  Negro  slaves,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  state  of  public  feeling,  he  was 
requested  by  the  Committee  to  preach  one  of  the 
annual  sermons  before  the  Society ; to  confine  his 
attention  to  the  Society’s  labours  in  the  West 
Indies ; and  to  prepare  his  discourse  with  a refer- 
ence to  publication.  With  this  request  he  com- 
plied, and  preached  at  the  City-road  chapel,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  29th.  The  task  assigned 
to  him  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  in  many 
respects  was  exceedingly  difficult ; but  it  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  that  his  mind 
always  rose  with  the  occasion ; and  he  never 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  his  friends  in  any 
emergency. 

The  text  selected  was  most  appropriate.  It  was, 
“Honour  all  men;”  (1  Peter  ii.  17;)  enjoining 
upon  Christians  the  duty  of  honouring  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms.  The  sermon  was  addressed 
to  a large  and  very  respectable  congregation.  It 
was  delivered  with  fluency  and  power ; and  was 
heard  with  the  most  profound  and  breathless  atten- 
tion. The  delivery  of  it  occupied  two  hours 
within  a few  minutes;  and  a member  of  the 
Senate,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Butterworth  to 
the  chapel,  said,  when  returning  from  the  service, 
“The  sermon  was  the  greatest  display  of  intellec- 
tual strength  in  a public  speaker  I ever  heard.  I 
have  perhaps  sometimes  witnessed  an  equal  degree 
of  power  for  a short  period  ; but  an  extemporary 
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address  of  two  hours’  length,  delivered  with  such 
unabated  energy  of  thought  and  feeling,  never 
before  came  under  my  observation.”  As  the 
sermon  had  been  prepared  with  a view  to  the 
press,  it  was  soon  published,  under  the  title  of, 
“ The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
West  India  Colonies,  advocated  and  defended.” 
It  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  Mr.  Watsons  printed 
discourses,  and  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
noblest  compositions  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language.  There  are  passages  in  it  which,  for 
sublimity  of  thought,  richness  of  illustration,  and 
strength  and  beauty  of  expression,  would  not  suffer 
from  a comparison  with  the  most  admired  produc- 
tions of  our  best  prose  writers;  but  its  great 
excellence  consists  in  the  pure  and  elevated 
principles  which  it  maintains,  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  justice  with  which  it  is 
so  thoroughly  imbued.  It  quickly  passed  to  a 
second,  a third,  and  a fourth  edition. 

Had  Mr.  Watson  never  written  any  thing 
besides  this  admirable  discourse,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a man  of 
superior  genius  and  talent,  and  a Christian  philan- 
thropist. But  while  his  intellectual  powers  appeared 
daily  to  acquire  new  vigour,  and  his  mental  re- 
sources seemed  to  be  all  but  inexhaustible,  he  was 
a subject  of  disease,  and  often  of  great  personal 
suffering ; and  his  general  aspect,  and  the  frequent 
prostration  of  his  strength,  excited  the  sympathies 
of  his  friends,  and  awakened  in  their  minds  many 
painful  anxieties  as  to  the  result. 

About  a fortnight  after  the  delivery  of  his  power- 
ful discourse  before  the  Missionary  Society,  Mr. 
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’VTatson  addressed  the  following  letters  to  his 
daughter,  then  at  school  in  Paris.  They  show  the 
tender  yearning  of  a father’s  heart ; and  present, 
with  some  others  which  will  be  given  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative,  an  interesting  view  of  his  spirit 
in  the  domestic  relations. 


May  I3th,  1824. 

My  dearest  Child, 

Yours,  dated  April  29th,  did  not  arrive  at 
Wellington- street  till  yesterday ; so  that  we  were 
kept  long  in  anxiety  and  suspense.  It  was  ill  judged 
in  you  not  to  write  by  post,  especially  your  first 
letter ; and  the  consequence  is,  you  have  been 
kept  so  much  longer  from  hearing  of  home. 

Your  mother  is  much  better  than  when  you 
left ; and  I,  through  mercy,  am  able  to  go  through 
my  exercises  in  a tolerable  degree  of  health.  I am 
not  surprised  that  you  felt  lonely  and  uncomfort- 
able at  first,  never  having  been  from  home  at  all ; 
but  in  such  situations  your  object  is  to  be  kept  in 
view ; and  the  constancy  of  application,  and  the 
occupancy  of  your  time,  together  with  increased 
familiarity  with  new  scenes  and  new  faces,  will 
remove  all  uneasy  impressions.  To  this,  you  must 
recollect  that  you  are  in  the  way  of  duty;  and 
must  look  up  to  God  for  his  presence  with  you, 
and  his  blessing  upon  your  endeavours.  Thus  you 
may  be  happy  every  where ; though  you  cannot 
forget,  nor  do  we  wish  you  to  forget,  that  you  are 
not  at  home. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  find  your  French 
master  so  competent.  In  addition  to  what  you  are 
required  to  do  in  French,  read  as  much  in  it  as 
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you  can  ; and  if  you  choose  such  standard  histori- 
cal works  as  are  within  your  reach,  you  will  get 
information,  whilst  you  improve  in  the  languagCr 
Converse  as  much  as  you  can.  Be  determined  to 
talk  ; and  by  asking  the  names  of  things,  you  will, 
acquire  a copia  verborum.  Resolutely  also  attempt 
to  think  in  French,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
your  progress.  It  is  satisfactory  that  your  pronun- 
ciation is  pretty  near  the  standard ; but  you  must 
remember  that  accent  is  as  important  as  pronun- 
ciation ; though  you  must  take  care  of  affectation 
in  this  particular.  Attend  patiently  to  music. 
Take  particular  care  of  your  fingering,  which  you 
know  is  essential  to  a good  execution.  When  you 
are  pretty  much  at  ease  in  French,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  begin  Italian. 

Amidst  your  application,  take  care  of  your 
health ; and,  in  order  to  promote  it,  walk  much  in 
the  garden.  As  for  acquaintance  among  the 
ladies,  they  come  in  course  ; and  the  more  general 
they  are,  the  better.  You  must  lean  on  nothing 
as  a source  of  happiness,  but  on  God,  on  your 
daily  duty,  and  your  hope  of  seeing  home ; the 
last  not  to  be  indulged  so  as  to  make  you  unquiet. 

I shall,  Deo  volenie^  visit  you  in  September. 
Write  immediately.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  Your 
mother  sends  her  love  and  blessing. 

May  24fA,  1824. 

My  dearest  Girl, 

I WRITE  by  return  of  post,  in  answer  to 
yours,  to  say,  that  whatever  your  own  judgment 
thinks  necessary  for  your  improvement,  I wish  you 
to  attend  to ; and  I shall  not  mind  the  expense. 
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'As  I am  going  into  Devonshire,  I shall  not  he 
able  soon  again  to  write  to  you,  and  must  leave 
your  mother  and  you  to  exchange  letters. 

The  way  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
English  accent  in  speaking  French,  is  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  native  French  you  hear  spoken ; 
and  by  comparing  the  difference  in  your  own 
mind,  you  may  get  a tact  for  discriminating,  and 
this  effort  will  produce  a delicacy  of  ear.  The  ear 
acquires  its  distinguishing  delicacy  in  language,  as 
in  music,  by  long  and  close  application. 

Above  all,  my  dear  Mary,  give  your  heart  fully 
to  God,  and  live  entirely  to  him.  You  have 
entered  on  the  Christian  course,  and  nothing  could 
have  given  so  much  pleasure  to  your  father.  Read 
the  Scriptures.  Observe  your  times  of  private 
prayer ; and  watch  your  heart ; so  shall  you  grow 
in  grace,  and  become  a steady  and  honourable 
member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

God  bless  you.  Keep  up  your  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1824  Mr. 
Watson  visited  Oxford,  and  spent  some  days  in 
that  interesting  city  and  neighbourhood,  where  the 
friends  were  delighted  with  his  spirit  and  con- 
versation. His  cheerfulness,  his  sanctified  wit  and 
humour,  his  intelligence,  and  his  communicative 
habits,  were  to  them  a source  of  the  highest  grati- 
fication. It  was  the  time  of  the  Commemoration, 
when  the  members  of  the  University  assemble  in 
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llie  rast  theatre,  erected  by  Archbishop  Sheldon?'; 
degrees  are  conferred ; prize  poems,  and  other 
compositions,  are  recited  ; and  the  Undergraduates 
claim  the  right  of  expressing  their  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  that  learned  body,  either  by 
plaudits,  or  by  groans  and  hisses.  As  a spectator, 
]\Ir.  Watson  enjoyed  these  proceedings;  for  his 
powerful  and  well-disciplined  mind  drew  practical 
instruction  from  almost  every  object  that  was  pre- 
sented to  his  attention.  Before  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  accompanied  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  was  then 
stationed  in  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  some  other 
friends,  to  Nuneham,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt,  to 
refresh  his  spirits  by  a change  of  air  and  scenery  ; 
and  to  survey  those  beauties  of  art  and  nature  of 
which,  through  life,  he  was  a passionate  admirer. 
One  of  the  party  was  a medical  gentleman,  of  consi- 
derable experience  and  skill.  While  leaning  upon  the 
branch  of  a tree  in  the  estate  of  the  nobleman  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Watson,  in  a manner  perfectly 
frank  and  unconstrained,  began  to  speak  concern- 
ing himself.  “ I know  not,”  said  he,  “ what 
change  is  taking  place  in  my  constitution ; but  I 
am  apprehensive  that  disease,  in  a somewhat  new 
form,  is  beginning  to  develope  itself.  I believe 
that  I am  not  naturally  an  ill-tempered  man  ; at 
least  my  friends  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
charging  me  'with  ill-nature  ; but  of  late  I have 
found  myself  snappish,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  particular  reason  for  it.  There  is  also 
another  symptom  which  leads  me  to  form  this 
opinion  concerning  myself.  Up  to  a late  period 
my  spirit  has  been  sanguine  and  cheerful;  my 
horizon  has  been  generally  bright  and  distinct; 
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latterly  I have  caught  myself  gloomy  and 
beclouded,  and  yet  I could  not  tell  why.”  The 
medical  gentleman  stated  his  persuasion  to  he  that 
Mr.  Watson’s  liver  was  diseased;  hut  expressed  a 
hope  that  hy  prudent  management  his  life  might 
he  prolonged,  and  his  services  to  the  church  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  He  engaged,  before  Mr. 
Watson  left  Oxford,  to  give  him  some  written 
directions  respecting  diet  and  medicine. 

A more  interesting  companion  than  Mr.  Watson, 
especially  in  a place  like  Nuneham,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  He  generally  carried  with 
him  a small  magnifying  glass  for  the  examination 
of  minute  objects,  and  particularly  of  flowers,  and 
a lancet  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dissect 
them.  Several  young  persons  were  of  the  party 
on  this  occasion ; and  it  appeared  to  he  an  object 
with  him  to  render  himself  as  agreeable  and 
instructive  as  possible.  His  spirit  was  unusually 
bland  and  kind  ; and  he  directed  their  attention  to 
endless  scenes  of  wonder  in  the  creation,  accom- 
panied by  devout  and  hallowed  references  to  the 
great  Architect,  who  had  surrounded  them  with 
such  striking  displays  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
love.  The  individuals  who  formed  the  party  still 
retain  a vivid  recollection  of  that  memorable  day. 

The  Conference  of  1824  was  held  in  Leeds ; 
and  during  its  sittings  Mr.  Watson  enjoyed  several 
pleasing  interviews  with  his  old  and  faithful 
friends  at  Wakefield.  At  this  time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  some  new  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. Mr.  Bunting  was  about  to  leave  London,  and 
therefore  could  not  any  longer  continue  in  the 
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oflfice  of  Secretary,  which  he  had  so  long  and 
honourably  sustained ; and  the  labours  and  respon- 
sibility of  this  department  of  the  Mission  work 
were  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  aug- 
mented income  of  the  Society,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  foreign  operations.  The  Conference,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Managing  Committee,  appointed  three  resident 
Secretaries,  who  were  to  devote  their  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Taylor,  having  lost  his  health,  removed  from  the 
Mission- House,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  George  Morley ; the  Rev.  John  Mason  was 
appointed  as  the  third  Secretary ; and  Mr.  Watson 
remained  in  his  former  situation.  The  foreign 
correspondence,  and  the  publications  of  the  Soci- 
ety, were  confided  to  him  ; and  the  correspondence 
with  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  the  accounts,  the 
outfit  of  Missionaries,  &c.,  devolved  more  especi- 
ally upon  his  colleagues.  During  the  period  in 
which  these  excellent  men  were  associated  together 
in  connexion  with  the  Missionary  Society,  mutual 
confidence,  and  a perfect  cordiality  of  afifection, 
were  preserved  among  them.  Mr.  Watson  was 
invariably  found  most  assiduously  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  ever  ready  to  take  his  full 
share  of  labour  and  responsibility ; and  in  all  his 
official  intercourse  with  his  fellow-Secretaries,  he 
was  perfectly  frank  and  candid, — an  example  of 
Christian  honour  and  uprightness. 

The  influx  of  strangers  into  Leeds,  at  the  time 
of  each  Conference  in  that  town,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  especially  on  the  Lord’s  day,  is 
usually  rery  large ; often  amounting  to  many 
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thousands  more  than  the  chapels  can  contain.  It 
is  therefore  common  for  a number  of  Preachers, 
when  the  chapels  are  filled,  to  address  the 
assembled  multitudes  in  the  open  air ; and  on 
one  Sunday  evening,  at  the  Conference  of  1824, 
being  in  tolerable  health,  Mr.  Watson  took  his 
share  in  this  honourable  work,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  chapel  in  Albion-street.  In  early  life 
he  had  borne  the  bootings  and  pelting  of  mobs 
while  he  delivered  his  evangelical  message  to  the 
peasants  of  Lincolnshire,  in  fields  and  lanes ; but 
in  the  populous  town  of  Leeds,  where  religion  has 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  all  classes, 
he  found  the  people  as  serious  and  devotional  in 
the  open  air  as  in  the  most  splendid  temple ; and 
the  zeal  and  simplicity  with  which  he  conducted 
the  entire  service  were  admired  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  published  its  first  Report.  When  this 
institution  was  founded,  Mr.  Watson  hesitated  to 
connect  himself  with  it,  as  being  doubtful  what 
character  it  might  assume.  He  perceived  that 
such  a Society,  had  its  tone  and  measures  been 
violent,  might  easily  involve  the  Missionaries  and 
their  congregations  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  most 
serious  calamities ; and  both  the  Missionaries  and 
their  people  were  authorized  to  look  to  him  for 
counsel  and  protection.  No  man  was  more  deeply 
impressed  than  he  with  the  evils  of  Negro  slavery  ; 
and  no  man  could  be  more  desirous  of  bringing 
that  wretched  system  to  an  end ; but  the  question 
of  emancipation,  at  that  time,  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  formidable  kind.  His  friend 
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Mr.  Bunting,  however,  had  connected  himself  with 
this  Society  soon  after  its  formation ; and  had  fear- 
lessly denounced  West  India  slavery  in  the  Wes- 
leyan JNIagazine.  When  the  first  Report  of  this 
institution  was  published,  Mr.  Watsons  fears 
concerning  it  vanished ; and,  in  an  able  article 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  same  Magazine,  he 
denominated  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  a “ truly 
patriotic  and  Christian  Society.”  It  has,  says  he, 
“ in  the  strife  and  struggle  of  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions excited  by  the  great  questions  arising  out  of 
the  slavery  existing  in  so  many  of  our  colonies, 
been  greatly  misrepresented,  and  assailed  with 
coarse  and  disgraceful  virulence.  Its  objects  are 
now,  however,  most  fairly  before  the  public ; and 
they  will  be  found  to  be  of  a kind  from  which  we 
are  persuaded  no  sound  politician,  no  real  friend  to 
the  country  and  her  colonies, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  higher  considerations  of  humanity  and  religion, 
—can  withhold  his  cordial  assent,  and  in  which 
such  a one  can  hesitate  to  co-operate.  It  will  be 
seen  that  no  measures  of  violence  or  injustice  are 
proposed;  that  moderation  is  united  with  firm- 
ness; that  nothing  is  advocated  but  legitimate 
measures ; and  that  the  great  ends  proposed  are, 
to  awaken  the  British  public  to  the  injustice, 
impolicy,  and  cruelty  of  the  slave  system,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  great  moral  duty  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Government  in  miti- 
gating the  evils  which  are  immediately  removable 
by  its  wisdom  and  firmness,  with  a view  to  as 
speedy  a termination  as  practicable  of  a state  of 
things  which,  without  any  benefit  to  the  colonies, 
seals  up  near  a million  of  our  fellow -beings  and 
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fellow-subjects  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and 
excludes  them  from  the  benefits  of  an  equal  and 
free  government.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
state  in  their  Report,  respecting  the  measure  of 
emancipation,  “ Your  Committee,  and  all  who 
take  their  view  of  the  subject,  may  not  only  con- 
sent to  delay,  but  may  consistently  recommend 
it,  as  afibrding  the  best  means  of  ensuring  to  the 
injured  Negro  race  the  full  benefit  of  their  intended 
deliverance.  They  may,  and  they  do,  most  earn- 
estly wish  to  accomplish  this  great  end  with  the 
smallest  personal  risk,  and  the  least  immediate 
disadvantage,  to  the  slave  owner.  They  may  ? 

cheerfully  submit  to  their  share  of  any  loss  which 
shall  be  proved  to  be  incurred  by  the  change  ; but  j 

they  cannot  yield  one  atom  of  their  principle,— 
that  nothing  can  justify  the  making  one  man  a 

slave,  OR  EVEN  THE  RETENTION  OP  ONE  MAN  IN 
SLAVERY  LONGER  THAN  THE  REAL  BENEFIT  OP 
THE  SLAVE  HIMSELF,  VIEWED  IN  ALL  HIS  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES AND  RELATIONS,  MAY  REQUIRE.” 

This  passage,  says  Mr.  Watson,  “appears  to  con-  ! 

tain  the  only  just  principle  which  can  be  urged  for  | 

the  continuance  of  slavery  for  any  period ; and  \ 

the  principle,  too,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  limited. 

The  case  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a stolen  child  j 

among  ourselves.  No  right  was  ever  acquired  in  \ 

the  child : but,  supposing  the  party  who  has  com-  | 

mitted  the  theft  to  be  brought  to  a sense  of  the  i 

evil  of  his  crime,  and  of  the  duty  of  restitution,  he 
is  not  to  abandon  the  child  to  starve,  in  order  to 
put  away  his  crime ; for  that  would  be  to  aggravate 
the  injury.  He  is  to  support  it,  and  to  educate  it, 
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if  able,  until  the  parents  can  be  found ; and  If  not, 
to  do  his  utmost  that  the  child  shall  sustain  no 
injury,  as  to  its  future  situation  in  life,  which  he 
can  prevent.  Slavery  is  a national  violence,  a 
national  theft.  The  nation  could  never  acquire  a 
moral  right  of  property  in  slaves ; and  could  there- 
fore never  give  it  by  any  legislative  act  to  any 
individuals  whatever.  National  repentance  of  this 
evil  has  been  announced ; and  what  then  follows, 
as  ‘ fruits  for  repentance  V N ot,  we  grant,  emanci- 
pation mstanler,  if  that,  after  calm  investigation, 
can  be  proved  injurious  to  the  slaves ; but  emanci- 
pation as  soon  as  ever  it  can  be  beneficial,  and  the 
honest  and  united  efforts  of  Government  to  remove 
all  present  real  injuries,  and  to  adopt  instant 
means  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  as  speedy  a relief 
as  possible,  from  the  necessary  evils  of  that  bond- 
age to  which  we  have  reduced  them,  in  opposition 
to  every  law  of  God.” 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Watson  made  a 
tour  in  the  north,  and  attended  the  Anniversaries 
of  Missionary  Societies  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newark,  Stafford,  and  some  other  places ; and, 
wherever  he  went,  though  his  emaciated  appear- 
ance excited  sympathy  and  concern,  his  sermons 
and  speeches  were  heard  with  unabated  delight 
and  profit.  The  “ outward  man  ” appeared  to  be 
sinking  into  decay ; but  the  strength  of  “ the  inner 
man  ” was  undiminished,  and  his  thinkings 
retained  all  their  freshness  and  vigour.  If  there 
was  any  alteration  in  his  public  ministrations,  it 
was  that  they  were  more  spiritual ; and  his  whole 
manner  was  increasingly  devout.  The  long  and 
severe  affliction  to  which  he  had  been  subject  had 
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somewhat  chastened  his  natural  flow  of  spirits,  and 
rendered  him  more  grave  ; hut  his  mental  powers 
were,  if  possible,  invigorated ; and  his  prayerful 
habits  had  secured  to  him,  by  God’s  blessing,  a 
sanctified  use  of  his  protracted  sufferings.  Having 
for  some  years  been  kept  in  a state  of  almost  con- 
stant suspense,  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
^ of  his  life,  his  thoughts  were  familiarized  with 

; I eternity ; and  on  some  occasions  he  appeared  to 

i-1  approach  so  nearly  to  pure  intellect  and  perfect 

sanctity,  as  scarcely  to  seem  like  an  inhabitant  of 
earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
it  health,  and  the  importance  of  his  services  as  Secre- 

^ tary  to  the  Missionary  Society,  the  friends  in  some 

h places  w'ere  very  anxious  to  secure  his  appoint- 

ment to  their  respective  Circuits  as  an  Itinerant 
Preacher.  To  an  application  which  he  received  from 
Hull,  where  he  had  formerly  laboured  so  usefully 
and  acceptably,  he  returned  the  following  answer. 
It  shows  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and  lays 
down  a very  important  principle  by  which  he  was 
guided  in  his  public  conduct. 

5 TO  MR.  ROBERT  GARBUTT,  HULL. 

’ London,  May  15/A,  1825. 

My  DEAR  Sir, 

I THANK  you  for  your  very  kind  letter,  still 
pressing  me  to  the  Hull  Circuit;  and  that  you 
may  not  suffer  from  your  kindness,  for  want  of 
explicitness  in  me,  I must  again  inform  you,  that  I 
am  not  in  a state  of  health  to  warrant  my  engaging 
in  the  regular  labours  of  a Circuit. 
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I have  no  doubt  of  the  kind  consideration  of  the 
Hull  friends ; but  it  will  always  be  a rule  with  me, 
not  to  undertake  a Circuit  in  an  invalid  state.  If 
in  tolerable  health  I was  appointed  to  one,  and 
then  fell  sick,  it  would  be  another  matter;  but 
with  a rational  doubtfulness  of  doing  the  full  work, 
I would  not  go  to  any  place ; because  I should 
think  I w'as  not  called  to  it,  however  inclination 
might  lead. 

This  is  my  present  state.  Perhaps  by  care,  and 
God’s  blessing,  I may  become  effective ; but  I 
have  no  immediate  prospect  of  it,  and  must,  there- 
fore, for  the  coming  year,  decline  your  kind  invi- 
tation ; of  which  I shall  always  retain  a grateful 
and  pleasing  recollection. 

After  lending  his  efficient  and  acceptable  assist- 
ance at  Missionary  Meetings  at  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  some  other  places,  Mr.  Watson 
attended  the  Conference  of  1825,  which  was  held 
in  Bristol.  As  his  health  was  very  delicate,  he 
could  not  bear  to  travel  from  London  to  Bristol  in 
one  journey ; and,  at  his  request,  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and 
spend  a night  at  Marlborough  on  the  way.  The 
subject  is  here  mentioned  because  of  a curious 
incident  which  Mr.  W atson  related  on  the  occasion. 
We  arrived  at  Marlborough  in  the  afternoon;  and, 
after  dining  at  the  inn,  walked  out  to  see  that  ancient 
town,  and  very  interesting  neighbourhood,  where 
there  are  large  and  numerous  tumuli.  In  pass- 
ing by  the  church-yard,  which  is  close  by  the  Bath 
and  Bristol  road,  Mr.  Watson  pointed  to  a grave- 
stone, in  a conspicuous  situation,  and  said,  “ The 
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first  time  I travelled  this  way,  that  grave-stone 
caught  my  eye ; and  especially  the  words,  ‘ Who 
died aged  forty-two.’  A very  deep  impres- 

sion, for  which  I could  not  account,  was  imme- 
diately made  upon  my  mind,  that  I should  die  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  age.  The  impression  was  both 
strong  and  sudden.  I have  already  passed  beyond 
that  period ; and  this  shows  how  little  stress  can 
be  justly  laid  upon  those  sudden  impulses  and 
impressions  of  which  some  people  make  much 
account.”  This  impression,  it  appears,  had  created 
considerable  uneasiness  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son ; but  its  precise  effect  upon  his  own  mind  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine. 

The  Conference,  this  year,  at  Mr.  Watson’s 
suggestion,  published  the  declaration  that  “ nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  writings  of  our  venerable 
Founder,  and  to  the  views  which  our  societies  in 
general  maintain  to  this  day,  than  the  notion  that 
it  is  in  any  sense  consistent  with  the  spirit  or  the 
laws  of  Christianity,  to  enslave  our  fellow-men,  or 
to  retain  them  in  interminable  bondage.  The 
slavery  of  the  Negroes  this  Conference  considers  to 
be  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  our  public  offences  ; 
the  principle  of  which  it  becomes  us  as  a nation 
instantly  and  heartily  to  renounce ; and  the  prac- 
tice of  which  we  are  equally  bound  to  discontinue, 
as  speedily  as  a prudent  and  benevolent  regard  to 
the  interests  of  those  w^ho  are  the  subjects  of  this 
oppression  will  permit.” 

The  Annual  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Conference 
to  the  Methodist  Societies  was  this  year  written  by 
Mr.  Watson ; and  the  spirit  of  pure  and  elevated 
devotion  which  it  breathes  presents  a fine  display 
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of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at  this  period.  That 
spirit  was  not  assumed  for  the  occasion,  but  was 
the  habit  of  his  life.  The  nation  at  that  time  was 
in  a state  of  great  and  growing  prosperity ; and 
commercial  speculation  was  indulged  to  an  unli- 
mited extent,  which  soon  after  led  to  the  most 
calamitous  results.  The  Address  very  properly 
warns  religious  people  against  an  abuse  of  the 
proridential  goodness  of  God. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  Mr.  Wat- 
son went  to  Gloucester,  with  his  friend  the  Rev. 
William  France,  whose  company  he  specially 
requested.  They  both  preached  in  that  city  on 
the  Sunday,  and  on  the  following  day  attended  the 
public  Missionary  Meeting,  where  the  increased 
contributions  of  the  people  demonstrated  the  lively 
interest  they  took  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hea- 
then. Before  his  return  to  London  he  spent  a few 
weeks  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
some  improvement  in  his  health ; but  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  similar  case,  the  relief  which  he 
obtained  was  only  temporary.  The  disease  under 
which  he  laboured  was  unsubdued.  A medical 
gentleman  whom  he  consulted  there  promised  a 
complete  cure ; but  Mr.  Watson’s  hopes  were  not 
sanguine. 

During  the  autumn  Mr.  Watson  published  the 
third  part  of  his  “Theological  Institutes;”  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  decided 
approbation  of  competent  judges,  affording  him  the 
fullest  confidence  of  ultimate  success  in  his  respon- 
sible and  difficult  undertaking.  The  part  now 
published  completes  the  argument  on  the  divinity 
of  Christ ; treats  of  his  incarnation,  and  of  the 
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union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  his  per- 
son. It  contains  also  a discussion  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Godhead  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; and  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  con- 
sequent corruption  of  his  nature.  In  regard  of 
these  subjects  the  author  presents  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  of  his  mind, — absolute 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  was 
aware  that  men  can  know  nothing  of  God  as  exist- 
ing in  three  persons,  nothing  concerning  Christ  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  except  through  the  medium  of 
revelation.  On  these  questions  every  oracle  in 
nature  is  silent.  Having  ascertained  the  Scripture 
to  be  a revelation  made  by  God  himself,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  writer  is,  to  discover  its  meaning,  and 
then  to  surrender  himself  entirely  to  its  guidance.  A 
professed  acknowledgment  of  the  Bible,  accompa- 
nied by  a denial  of  its  vital  and  most  prominent 
doctrines,  because  they  happen  to  contradict  pre- 
conceived opinions,  he  felt  to  be  nothing  more 
than  disguised  unbelief;  and  the  system  defended 
by  the  disciples  of  Socinus,  which  degrades  the 
Son  of  God  to  a mere  man,  and  represents  him  in 
his  mediatorial  character  as  nothing  more  than  a 
religious  teacher  and  a martyr,  he  could  regard  in 
no  other  light  than  a modification  of  infidelity, 
equally  dishonourable  to  God,  and  injurious  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  men.  He  found  that  one 
leading  design  of  revelation  is  to  exterminate  idol- 
atry, and  to  secure  to  God  alone  the  religious 
homage  of  mankind.  On  this  point  God  has 
declared  himself  to  be  “jealous;”  his  “ glory  will 
he  not  give  to  another ; ” and  the  acknowledgment 
of  him  as  the  only  object  of  prayer  and  praise. 
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of  supreme  confidence  and  love,  is  enjoined  by  the 
first  commandment  of  his  law.  Idolatry  is  so 
abhorrent  to  Him,  that  those  who  practise  it  shall 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  presence  and  king- 
dom. And  yet  this  same  revelation  of  God, 
authenticated  by  prophecy,  and  by  signs  and  won- 
ders and  divers  miracles,  gives  to  Christ  all  the 
titles  of  God  ; ascribes  to  him  all  the  essential  and 
incommunicable  attributes  of  the  divine  nature ; 
declares  him  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  the  Raiser  of  the  dead,  and 
the  Judge  of  all  mankind ; and  it  claims  for  him 
the  highest  religious  homage  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  in  the  full  and  absolute  sense ; and 
as  such,  men  are  every  where  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge and  adore  him. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Watson  also  con- 
tends zealously  for  the  divine  and  eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  that  he  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  Son  of  God  with  regard 
to  his  human  nature.  About  seven  or  eight  years 
before,  in  his  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  he  had 
avowed  his  conviction  that  this  question  had  not 
only  a direct  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord’s  divinity,  but  also  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Bible ; and  continued  attention  to  this  question 
had  only  confirmed  him  in  these  views.  His 
former  reasonings  on  this  subject  are  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  Institutes ; and  the  whole  of 
his  discussions  on  the  person  of  Christ  form  a tri- 
umphant defence  of  those  principles  which  have 
been  held  sacred  by  the  Christian  church  in  all 
ages,  and  in  which  all  orthodox  believers  are 
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agreed.  Independently  of  the  general  argument,  ] 

this  department  of  the  work  contains  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  particular  texts ; and  a considerable 
portion  of  original  criticism,  especially  on  the  New 
Testament. 

The  question  of  original  sin  Mr.  Watson  has 
treated  with  great  judgment  and  moderation. 

This  is  a doctrine  of  immense  importance,  and 
affects  the  entire  system  of  Christian  theology.  It 
was  the  universal  sinfulness  of  men  that  rendered 
necessary  a universal  atonement ; and  because 
man  in  his  fallen  state  is  “ without  strength,”  and 
totally  depraved,  both  in  mind  and  heart,  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  his  renewal  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  Defective  views  of  original  sin  lead  to 
defective  and  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the 
extent  of  redemption,  and  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian salvation.  When  Mr.  Wesley,  therefore,  was 
engaged  in  defence  of  this  doctrine,  against  the 
semi-Pelagian  refinements  of  Dr.  Taylor,  he  de- 
clared that  the  question  at  issue  between  him  and 
his  antagonist  was,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  Deism 
or  Christianity  were  to  be  preferred.  For  if  man 
were  not  fallen,  he  needed  neither  a Redeemer  nor 
a Sanctifier;  and  the  Christian  scheme  must,  of 
necessity,  fall  to  the  ground,  as  being  inapplicable 
to  the  state  of  the  world.  Of  this  Mr.  Watson 
was  fully  aware.  He  has  therefore  exhibited  this 
momentous  truth  in  a striking  and  impressive 
I and  with  great  force  of  evidence,  derived 

from  Scripture  testimony,  and  the  history  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind. 
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As  Mr.  Watson  proceeded  in  the  composition  of 
his  Theological  Institutes,  the  subscribers  became 
increasingly  sensible  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  work ; but  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  engage 
his  exclusive  attention.  The  Missions  lay  near 
his  heart,  and  daily  engaged  his  anxieties  and 
prayers. 

At  this  period  the  Popish  controversy  was  some- 
what warmly  agitated  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  loud  and  clamorous  in 
their  demands  for  political  power;  and  several 
Protestants,  both  in  the  Church  and  among  the 
sects,  contended  that  their  claims  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded ; while  others  were  apprehensive  that  this 
measure  would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  British 
liberty  and  independence.  In  Ireland  the  Romish 
Priests  were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
of  that  extensive  circulation  which  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures obtained ; and  in  several  instances  they 
attended  the  Meetings  of  Bible  Societies  for  the 
pui-pose  of  exciting  disturbance.  They  were 
unhappily  successful  in  not  a few  cases,  and  the 
Protestant  speakers  were  compelled  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Challenges  to  public  discussions  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  the  consequence  of  these 
intemperate  proceedings;  and  immense  crowds 
often  assembled  to  hear  the  tenets  and  claims  of 
their  respective  Churches  canvassed  by  rival  dis- 
putants. The  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
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Many  a votary  of  Rome  was  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  joined  the  Protestant  communities. 
The  wily  Popish  Bishops  saw  “ whereunto  this” 
was  likely  “ to  grow,”  and  laid  their  Priests  under 
an  interdict  with  regard  to  public  disputations. 

Mr.  Watson  s head  and  heart  were  thoroughly 
Protestant ; and  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the 
principles  which  produced  the  Reformation  afforded 
him  the  highest  pleasure.  His  delicate  health,  his 
official  engagements,  and  the  important  theological 
work  which  he  had  in  hand,  rendered  him  unable 
to  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  time  to  this 
controversy ; and  yet  he  desired  to  do  some  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  He  could  not 
conveniently  produce  any  original  work  against 
Popery  ; but  he  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Epis- 
copius  one  of  the  best  tracts  ever  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  peculiar  dogmas.  It  is  entitled,  “ The 
Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle ; being  a Confutation 
I of  the  assumed  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of 

I Rome.”  In  a concise  advertisement  Mr.  Watson 

I says,  “ The  following  tractate  of  the  learned  Epis- 

I copius  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works, 

published  in  folio  at  Amsterdam,  in  1650;  and 
was  intended  for  popular  use,  having  been  first 
published  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  former  times 
it  produced  great  efiect,  for  which  it  was  admirably 
adapted,  by  confining  the  argument  to  those  lead- 
mg  points  of  the  controversy  on  which,  in  fact,  all 
the  rest  depend.  It  penetrates  to  the  citadel  of 
the  enemy,  and  leaves  the  outworks,  numerous  as 
they  are,  an  easy  prey.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  dilemma,  or  cornuted  kind  of 
argument,  which  can  be  produced ; and  possesses 
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the  merit  of  uniting  brevity  with  a plainness  which 
lies  level  to  every  capacity.” 

Sufficient  means  were  not  employed  to  bring 
this  excellent  pamphlet  into  general  notice;  and 
hence  it  has  never  commanded  that  attention  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled.  The  learned  author 
proves,  by  an  easy  and  familiar  process,  that  the 
Papists  cannot  point  out  the  true  Church  which 
cannot  err ; that  they  cannot  demonstrate  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  the  head  of  their  Church  can- 
not err ; that  they  cannot  prove  from  the  Fathers, 
that  their  Church  cannot  err ; that  they  cannot 
prove  this  point  by  argument ; that  the  controversy 
respecting  the  succession  is  useless  and  endless ; 
and  that  truth  is  to  be  preferred  to  antiquity  and 
succession. 

The  year  1826  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
season  of  unexampled  commercial  distress.  For 
some  years  the  country  had  enjoyed  prosperity, 
and  the  spirit  of  speculation  became  rampant. 
Joint-stock  companies  were  formed  in  endless 
variety ; and  multitudes  of  people,  dissatisfied  with 
a moderate  competency,  and  fondly  anticipating 
the  speedy  possession  of  immense  wealth,  engaged 
in  tempting  and  deceitful  enterprises,  embarking 
the  whole  of  their  property,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fictitious  capital.  The  consequence  was,  a sudden 
and  frightful  reaction.  Credit  was  generally 
shaken  among  commercial  men ; a run  upon  the 
banks  ensued ; extensive  failures  occurred  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  every  department  of 
business ; the  loss  of  property  was  incalculable ; 
and  thousands  of  respectable  families  were  reduced 
to  indigence  and  beggary.  That  the  funds  of  the 
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Wesleyan  Connexion  were  supported  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  diminution,  was  a surprising  fact, 
and  demonstrates  the  strong  attachment  of  the 
societies  to  their  institutions.  The  subscriptions 
and  congregational  collections  received  at  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Missionary  Society  in  April  and 
May  amounted  to  more  than  a thousand  pounds ; 
and  nearly  half  that  amount  was  contributed  a few 
weeks  afterwards  at  the  opening  of  a Methodist 
chapel  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Bunting  at  that  time 
was  stationed  in  the  southern  division  of  that 
town,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his  excellent 
colleagues,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Waterhouse  and 
Peter  M‘Owan,  he  exercised  a most  efficient  min- 
istry. Two  large  chapels  were  built  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  within  a comparatively  short  distance 
of  each  other,  in  addition  to  one  of  similar  dimen- 
sions which  had  been  erected  about  six  or  seven 
years  before.  Mr.  Watson  lent  his  assistance  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  in  the  month  of 
Jime. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Watson’s  return 
to  London,  the  Missionary  Society  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  Treasurers, 
Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  a man  of  exemplary 
zeal  and  benevolence.  He  was  the  son  of  a Dis- 
senting Minister ; and  his  prospects,  when  he 
entered  into  life,  were  not  of  the  most  flattering 
kind.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  however,  upon  his 
talents  and  industry,  he  rose  to  eminence  both  in 
regard  of  property  and  influence.  He  was  brought 
to  a knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  Saviour  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  whom  he  was 
related  by  marriage ; and  by  the  same  means  he 
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■was  introduced  into  the  Wesleyan  Connexion. 
His  piety  was  simple  and  unostentatious ; and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  Leader  of  a class,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  young  men,  to  many  of  whom  he 
was  rendered  a means  of  great  spiritual  benefit. 
His  principles  and  spirit  were  eminently  catholic ; 
and  perhaps  no  man  of  his  age  possessed  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  a greater  number  of  good 
people  of  every  denomination.  To  the  poor  his 
liberality  was  imbounded ; and  many  an  honest 
and  industrious  artisan  and  mechanic  did  he  coun- 
sel in  perplexity,  relieve  in  distress,  and  supply 
with  the  means  of  establishing  himself  in  business. 
Twice  he  was  elected  a Member  of  Parliament; 
once  for  his  native  city  of  Coventry,  and  once  for 
Dover.  In  the  Senate  he  was  independent,  the 
undeviating  friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
advocate  of  Missions  and  of  public  morals  and 
order.  He  was  connected  with  nearly  all  the  great 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  age, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  their  management. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  character  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  of&ce  of  Treasurer  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  . For  not  only  did  he  possess 
a large  share  of  the  public  confidence ; but  his 
liberality  and  holy  ardour,  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise, especially  qualified  him  to  assist  in  directing 
an  institution  which  has  extended  its  operations  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  honoured 
by  God  with  pre-eminent  success.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  was  not  a man  to  be  satisfied  with  low  and 
subordinate  aims  ; nor  was  he  daunted  by  opposi- 
tion and  difficulties.  His  generous  mind  sympa- 
thized with  the  wants  of  universal  man ; and  his 
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love  to  the  human  race,  and  zeal  for  the  Saviour's 
glory,  prompted  him  to  urge  forward  his  less 
ardent  colleagues  in  their  career  of  usefulness,  and 
to  embrace  every  providential  opening  to  extend 
the  light  and  salvation  of  the  Gospel  to  regions 
previously  unvisited  by  the  messengers  of  truth. 
After  attending  a contested  election  at  Dover,  in 
which  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  he 
returned  home  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion,  and, 
as  he  stated  to  a friend,  wdth  a pure  and  untrou- 
bled conscience.  His  health,  which  for  a consi- 
derable time  had  been  delicate,  entirely  failed ; 
and  in  a few  days  he  died,  in  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Gospel.  His  remains  were  interred  under 
the  City-road  chapel ; and  an  elegant  monument 
to  his  memory  ornaments  that  house  of  prayer,  of 
which  he  was  a Trustee. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Butterworth’s  executors, 
Mr.  AVatson  attended  the  funeral  of  this  eminent 
man,  and  improved  the  event  of  his  decease  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
in  Great  Queen-street ; the  place  of  worship  which 
Mr.  Butter  worth  was  accustomed  to  attend.  This 
discourse  was  afterwards  published  under  the  fol- 
lowing title ; — “ A Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Joseph 
Butterworth,  Esq.,  late  M.  P.  for  Dover : preached 
at  Great  Queen-street  chapel,  on  Sunday,  July 
9th,  1826.”  Mr.  Butterworth  was  no  ordinary 
man ; and  the  sermon  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  the  developement  of  his  character.  The  text, 
which  is  Gal.  i.  24,  “ And  they  glorified  God  in 
me,”  is  used  merely  as  a motto,  and  as  suggesting 
a few  introductory  observations.  The  discourse 
was  prepared  with  a reference  to  publication,  and 
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was  read  by  Mr.  Watson  from  the  pulpit,  to  a 
large  and  respectable  congregation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  he  remarked  to  a friend,  that 
the  plan  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  was  not 
“ the  most  excellent  way”  in  cases  of  this  nature ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  more  congenial  with 
his  own  feelings,  and  more  conducive  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  had  he  followed  the  general 
usages  of  the  Methodist  body,  by  preaching 
extempore,  and  connecting  his  account  of  the 
deceased  with  a discourse  upon  some  appropriate 
branch  of  evangelical  truth.  The  sermon  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  press. 

The  Conference  of  1826  was  held  in  Liverpool. 
It  commenced  on  the  26th  of  July;  and  on  the 
first  morning  of  its  assembling  Mr.  Watson 
received,  in  his  election  to  the  ofiice  of  President, 
a substantial  proof  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  brethren.  He  had  justly  merited  that  distinc- 
tion by  the  valuable  and  important  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  body  ; and  the  honour  w^as 
conferred  upon  him  with  great  unanimity,  and 
with  the  most  cordial  affection.  Every  one 
seemed  to  feel  a thrill  of  gratification  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  chair,  and  delivered  a short 
address,  remarkable  for  its  modesty  and  propriety. 
Through  the  whole  Conference  his  mind  appeared 
to  be  under  an  especial  divine  influence ; and  his 
official  conduct  presented  a remarkable  admixture 
of  Christian  dignity  and  brotherly  kindness.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Conference  regu- 
larly holds  three  sittings  every  day,  and  often  a 
fourth,  when  it  is  occupied  by  an  unusual  press 
of  business  ; that  each  of  these  sittings  is  begun 
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and  ended  with  prayer ; and  that  the  brethren  who 
engage  in  these  acts  of  devotion  generally  com- 
mend to  the  divine  blessing  the  President  and 
other  officers,  upon  whom  the  labour  and  care  of 
business  more  immediately  rest.  Mr.  Watson 
remarked  in  conversation,  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  those  prayers  appeared  to  be  answered ; 
and  that  improved  health,  and  a hallowed  cheer- 
fulness and  recollection  of  spirit,  were  the  happy 
result.  “ It  seems,”  said  he  to  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  “ that  I am  benefited  by  those  good 
prayers  which  are  daily  ofiered  up  by  the  brethren 
in  my  behalf.”  That  there  might  be  neither  con- 
fusion nor  delay  in  regard  of  the  singing,  with  if] 

which  prayer  in  the  Conference  is  always  con- 
nected, he  requested  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  who 
was  an  adept  in  music,  to  lead  the  tunes  ; and  the 
devotions  of  the  Conference  were  remarkable  for 
their  spirituality,  and  the  gracious  influence  by 
which  they  w^ere  accompanied.  In  one  instance  it  jl 

was  his  painful  duty  to  administer  censure ; and  j|| 

the  impression  it  produced  by  the  force  of  his  ! 

remarks  upon  the  aggravations  and  consequences  of  \ 

sin  in  a Minister  of  the  Gospel,  can  scarcely  ever  | 

be  efiaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  f 

the  impressive  scene.  | 

Mr.  Watson’s  sermon  before  the  Conference  was 
delivered  on  the  Sunday  evening,  in  the  Bruns-  j 

wick  chapel,  and  was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  ‘ 

It  was  founded  upon  Dan.  xii.  13,  “ But  go  thou 
thy  way  till  the  end  be  : for  thou  shalt  rest,  and 
stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days ; ” and  had 
a reference  to  the  Preachers  who  had  departed  this 
life  in  the  course  of  the  year,  twenty-four  in  num- 
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ber.  “ The  end  of  the  days  ” he  described  as  the 
end  of  time,  when  every  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord  shall  stand  in  his  own  lot  or  inheritance. 
His  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  immortality, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  present  probationary 
state  of  men,  and  future  retribution,  were  particu- 
larly striking.  Having  spoken,  in  his  own  inimit- 
able manner,  of  the  end  of  time,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  universe,  he  described  the  soul  of  man 
as  “reposing  upon  its  own  immortality;”  and 
exclaimed,  “ Why  do  we  not  reverence  ourselves 
more,  and  live  in  a manner  becoming  our  exalted 
hopes,  when  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of 
the  living  God,  that  we  shall  not  only  survive  the 
wreck  of  matter,  but  retain  our  conscious  being 
through  everlasting  ages  ? ” The  application  of 
this  subject  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  sup- 
plied topics  of  admonition,  of  the  most  stirring  and 
influential  kind.  The  Preacher  seemed  scarcely 
less  than  a messenger  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
sent  to  warn  all  present  of  what  awaited  them  in  a 
future  state ; and  especially  to  remind  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  souls,  of  their  fear- 
ful responsibility,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
vigilance  and  fidelity;  that  when,  like  Daniel, 
they  should  be  dismissed  from  their  work,  they 
might  receive  a great  and  everlasting  reward.  The 
Conference,  by  a unanimous  vote,  requested  him 
to  publish  this  sermon ; but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

The  beginning  and  conclusion  of  every  Confer- 
ence are  usually  seasons  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
When  the  Preachers  meet  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  months,  the  places  of  some  beloved  and 
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venerated  men,  who  had  long  been  recognised  in 
those  annual  assemblies,  are  generally  found  to  be 
empty.  The  ravages  which  have  been  made  by 
death  often  awaken  the  most  serious  and  tender 
emotions;  and  the  startling  inquiry  comes  with 
power  to  many  a heart. 

Who  next  shall  he  summon’d  away  ? 

My  merciful  God,  is  it  I ? ” 

When  the  last  vote  of  the  Conference  has  been 
passed,  and  the  Journal  is  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  the  Preachers,  the  great  body  of 
whom  are  perfectly  one  in  affection  and  judgment, 
prepare  to  separate,  in  the  certain  anticipation  of 
never  all  meeting  again  till  they  appear  before  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  After  receiving  the 
Lord’s  supper  together,  and  commending  each 
other  to  God  in  earnest  prayer,  they  depart  to  their 
several  scenes  of  labour,  often  with  tears,  and 
always  with  mutual  benedictions,  and  in  the 
earnest  hope  of  meeting  in  a world  where 

“ Adieus  and  farewells  are  a sound  unknown.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  in  Liverpool 
Mr.  Watson  prayed  with  great  enlargement  and 
fervour,  and  at  considerable  length.  He  prayed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Preachers  in  their  seve- 
ral journey ings ; for  the  continuance  of  their 
health  and  lives ; the  success  of  their  ministry 
through  the  year ; the  general  prosperity  of  the 
work  of  God ; the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  socie- 
ties ; and  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ  of  “ a 
great  multitude  ” of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
The  Missionaries,  “ separated  from  their  brethren," 
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and  labouring  in  different  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  discouragements  and  trials, 
were  particularly  remembered,  and  commended  to 
the  blessing  and  merciful  protection  of  God. 
There  was  one  subject  in  this  prayer  which  seemed 
to  rest  with  peculiar  weight  upon  Mr.  Watsons 
mind,  and  to  which  he  gave  considerable  promi- 
nence. It  was  the  case  of  the  Preachers  who  at 
that  time  had  become  Supernumeraries.  Several 
aged  men,  who  had  long  home  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  been  accustomed  to  active 
service  in  various  parts  of  the  Connexion,  were 
compelled  by  infirmities  to  retire  from  the  labours 
of  their  itinerant  ministry,  and  become  stationary. 
With  these  venerable  servants  of  Christ  he  ap- 
peared deeply  to  sympathize.  Their  circumstances 
were  now  greatly  altered,  and  they  were  liable  to 
strong  and  distressing  temptations.  In  some 
instances  they  were  likely  to  be  straitened  in  their 
income,  and  means  of  subsistence ; and  in  every 
case,  to  retire  into  comparative  obscurity.  They 
would,  therefore,  be  in  danger  of  considering  them- 
selves slighted,  and  of  yielding  to  a querulous  dis- 
position. From  this  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 
preserved ; that  the  evening  of  life  with  them 
might  be  calm  and  tranquil ; their  usefulness  con- 
tinued ; and  that  their  lives  of  pious  and  honour- 
able toil  might  be  crowned  with  a peaceful  end, 
and  a glorious  reward.  The  deep  feeling  which  he 
manifested  in  this  part  of  his  prayer  was  admirably 
characteristic  of  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  regard  aged  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  aged  Ministers,  and  reflected 
the  highest  honour  upon  his  principles  and  temper. 
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During  the  Conference  he  lodged  at  the  house  1 

of  his  faithful  and  tried  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Kaye ; where  many  of  his  brethren  met  him,  and 
enjoyed  his  conversation,  which  was  bland,  in- 
structive, and  devout.  j 

As  the  President  of  the  Conference,  it  was  Mr.  1 

Watson’s  duty  through  the  year  to  supply,  from  | 

the  Preachers  who  were  on  the  List  of  Reserve,  any  - 

vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  different  Circuits  • 

by  death,  sickness,  or  other  causes.  He  felt  the  | 

responsibility  of  his  situation ; and  in  this,  as  well  ' 

as  in  every  other  part  of  his  duty,  he  was  careful 
to  serve  the  Connexion  in  the  best  manner.  In 
appointing  young  men  to  different  Circuits,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  suggest  to 
them  advices  which  were  calculated  to  be  of  ser» 
vice  to  them  in  future  life.  One  of  his  letters, 
addressed  to  a promising  yoimg  man,  is  subjoined  [ 

as  a specimen  of  his  spirit  and  manner.  It  is  [ 

laconic,  but  important. 

London,  August  16th,  1826. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  proceed  to  assist 

Mr. . As  your  expenses  will  he  paid  by  a 

sick  Preacher,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  travel- 
ling as  frugally  as  possible ; and  in  entering  upon 
this  work,  give  yourself  wholly  to  it,  and  to  the 
Lord.  Be  a diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  theology  of  the  heart.  Avoid  the  frippery 
rhetoric  which  some  affect ; and  aim  at  being 
Wesleyan,  which  is  your  calling.  Remember  that 
your  business  is  not  to  shine,  but  to  win  souls. 
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During  the  year  of  his  Presidency  Mr.  Watson 
still  retained  his  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  though  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
taryship ostensibly  devolved  upon  other  men ; and 
in  the  month  of  October  he  repaired  to  Leeds,  to 
assist  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  Society 
for  that  District.  His  sermons  and  speeches  pro- 
duced their  usual  impression,  though  his  health 
had  again  begun  to  fail,  and  he  was  in  a very  lan- 
guid state. 

Under  all  his  bodily  infirmities  Mr.  Watson's 
mind  still  retained  its  activity  and  vigour ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  he  published  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Theological  Institutes,  which  completed 
the  second  volume  of  that  work.  He  had  already 
established,  upon  the  basis  of  Scripture  authority, 
the  depravity,  helplessness,  and  guilt  of  the  human 
race ; and  he  here  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  provi- 
sion which  has  been  graciously  made  for  their  sal- 
vation. If  man  is  guilty,  he  needs  justification ; 
and  how  a sinner  can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God,  consistently  with  the  claims  of  law,  and  the 
divine  attribute  of  infinite  justice,  is  a question 
which  human  wisdom  has  never  been  able  to  solve. 
If  in  every  instance  he  can  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  mere  mercy,  the  authority  of  law  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  sanctions  of  law  are  an  idle  dream. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  the  notion,  that 
sinners  can  be  justified  by  mere  penitence.  That 
God  is  just,  and  that  it  is  a fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
his  hands,  is  not  only  manifest  from  the  denun- 
ciations of  holy  Scripture,  but  from  the  terrible  cala- 
mities which  have  been  inflicted  upon  mankind  in 
every  age,  and  from  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
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escape.  “ How,  then,  can”  sinful  “ man  he  justi- 
fied with  God  ? ” One  great  design  of  revelation 
is  to  answer  this  most  momentous  of  all  inquiries, 
by  presenting  to  the  view  and  confidence  of  man- 
kind the  atonement  of  Christ  in  all  its  efficacy  and 
value.  Into  the  nature  of  that  atonement  Mr. 
Watson  carefully  inquires ; and  he  has  brought 
out  the  evidence  which  the  holy  Scriptures  contain 
in  favour  of  this  vital  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  a manner  the  most  striking  and  conclusive,  and 
refutes  the  objections  which  modem  scepticism  has 
urged  against  it.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  argu- 
ment he  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
the  principles  of  God’s  moral  government,  as  laid 
down  by  himself  in  the  Scriptures ; and  by  this 
means  he  proves  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  as 
a demonstration  of  the  justice  of  God.  He  next 
shows  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  propitiatory ; 
and  that  both  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  patriarchal  times,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  types  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ, 
and  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  Many  im- 
portant disquisitions  are  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  main  argument,  on  the  origin  of  sacrifices, 
and  other  collateral  subjects,  in  which  great  powers 
of  reasoning  are  displayed,  and  much  valuable  cri- 
ticism is  embodied. 

Having  established  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  Mr.  Watson  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  benefits  which  result  from 
that  atonement ; particularly  justification  and 
adoption ; with  the  nature  of  that  inward  witness 
to  his  adoption  which  the  Holy  Spirit  vouchsafes 
to  the  believer.  Into  the  question  of  justification, 
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and.  that  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  he  enters 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  force  of 
argument.  His  views  of  justification  were  sub- 
stantially those  of  John  Goodwin,  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  other  Divines  of  the  same  school;  and  he 
strenuously  opposes  the  Antinomian  theory  of 
justification  by  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  personal 
righteousness ; and  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Bull, 
that  sinners  are  justified  before  God  by  faith  and 
works,  or  by  faith  considered  as  the  root  and  prin- 
ciple of  evangelical  obedience.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  he  contends,  is  direct  and  immediate ; and 
confirms  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  combined 
testimony  of  several  theological  writers  of  the 
highest  authority. 

Pursuing  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  its 
practical  consequences,  Mr.  Watson  connects  the 
death  of  Christ  with  the  entire  process  of  human 
salvation.  It  is  through  this  medium  that  the 
preventing  grace  of  God,  which  waiteth  not  for  the 
call  of  man,  and  all  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  salvation,  are  vouchsafed.  The  ungodly 
are  justified  “ through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus by  the  same  means  they  “ receive 
the  adoption  of  sons,”  and  “the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith.”  The  intercession  of  our 
High  Priest  is  founded  upon  his  meritorious  sacri- 
fice ; this  is  the  means  of  all  access  to  God  in  acts 
of  religious  worship  ; and  “ eternal  life”  itself  “ is 
the  gift  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Early  in  the  year  1827  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
dra^vn  up  by  Mr.  Watson,  was  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  subscribers.  It  announced  a slight 
defalcation  in  the  funds,  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  commercial  distress  in  which  the  country  was 
then  plunged ; hut  its  details  were,  in  other  res- 
pects, calculated  to  call  forth  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  to  inspire  the  most  animating  hopes. 
The  following  burst  of  eloquence  forms  the  con- 
clusion : — 

“ There  is,  doubtless,  great  reason  to  exult  in 
the  monuments  of  success,  and  in  the  trophies  of 
conquest,  which  Christian  Missions  have,  in  these 
later  times,  and  especially  within  the  last  half 
century,  erected  in  so  many  lands ; — in  the  break- 
ings of  those  dark  clouds  which  for  ages  have 
overhung  the  sister  kingdom,  and  through  which 
the  beams  of  heavenly  truth  at  length  begin  to 
pour  their  vital  radiance  upon  a people  whose 
hearts  are  expanding  to  receive  them; — in  the 
rekindling  of  those  lamps  of  evangelical  truth  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  which 
have  been  so  long  extinguished,  and  the  stirrings 
of  the  once  mighty  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  so 
long  rocked  to  slumber  by  a false  and  insidious 
philosophy ; — in  the  visitation  of  the  regions  of 
slavery  and  degradation  by  the  commiserations, 
the  consolations,  and  the  better  hopes  of  Cliristi- 
anity ; — in  the  introduction  of  our  divine  religion 
into  the  regions  of  degraded  Africa,  where  she  has 
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led  up  in  her  train  agriculture,  and  arts,  and  laws, 
and  literally  converted  ‘ the  desert  into  a fruitful 
field,’  and  Hottentot  kraals  into  Christian  villages, 
with  their  schools  of  learning,  and  their  humble 
but  consecrated  temples  of  worship  ; — in  the  inci- 
pient triumphs  of  the  mild  and  merciful  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  over  the  rude  and  sanguinary  habits  of 
the  savages  of  the  South  Seas ; — in  the  impression 
made  upon  the  closely  compacted  idolatry,  and  the 
obstacle  of  caste,  in  India.  Nevertheless  it  is  yet 
true,  awfully  and  emphatically  true,  that  ‘ the 
world  lieth  in  wickedness for  such  is  the  vast- 
ness of  that  majority  which  is  still  under  the 
dominion  of  error,  superstition,  and  vice,  as  almost 
to  annihilate,  in  our  consideration,  the  comparatively 
few  who,  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  have  been  rescued 
from  the  gulf  which  has  drawn  down  the  millions 
of  past  ages  below  the  reach  of  hope ; and  which 
still  whirls  within  its  deepening  eddies  the  millions 
of  the  present,  to  rescue  whom  no  helping  hand  is 
near.  Our  grateful  exultation  is  not  forbidden; 
for  this  is  for  the  honour  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Author  of  all  the  good  which  has  been  effected, 
and  the  only  object  on  whom  hope,  as  to  the 
futu^,  can  rest : but  with  this  joy  let  us  mingle 
the  deepest  sympathies,  and  yield  up  our  hearts  to 
more  tender  and  stirring  anxieties.  The  case  of 
an  alienated,  a perishing  world,  is  under  our  eye, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  it.  Our  colonies  carry 
us  to  the  scene  ; our  commerce  wafts  us  to  it ; our 
enterprising  travellers  expand  it  before  us  in  its 
length  and  breadth  of  wretchedness ; and,  what  is 
more,  the  empire  of  our  country  opens  the  high 
road  to  the  march  of  our  practical  compassion,  and 
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thus,  by  giving  us  the  ‘ opportunity*  to  ‘ do  good,’ 
literally,  to  almost  ‘ all  men,’  renders  that  the  high 
vocation  of  British  Christians,  and  binds  it  upon 
us  as  one  of  our  most  solemn  duties.  This  duty 
has  been  largely  recognised  and  acted  upon ; hut 
there  remain  many  hearts  among  the  professed 
Christians  of  this  country,  still  insensible  to  the 
obligation ; hearts  which  never  thrilled  with  these 
sacred  sympathies,  and  never  glowed  with  the  sub- 
lime anticipation  of  the  universal  reign  of  our 
adored  Saviour.  Greatly  as  our  Missionary  exer- 
tions are  outrunning  the  means,  liberal  as  they  are, 
which  are  provided  for  their  support,  it  might  be 
comparatively  hopeless  to  expect,  from  the  majority 
of  our  friends,  that  their  contributions  should  be 
greatly  increased ; and  the  temporary  pressure  of 
the  times  may,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  receipts 
of  the  next  year : but  there  are  large  and  unex- 
plored resources  around  us ; and  he  who,  by  his 
arguments,  his  example,  and  the  activity  with 
which  he  spreads  those  publications  which  bring 
the  real  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  cheering 
progress  of  salvation  among  the  Heathen,  under 
the  notice  of  the  public,  wins  another  heart  to 
embrace  this  sacred  cause,  at  once  opens  to  its 
affections  new  and  sanctifying  interests,  and  secures 
additional  aid  in  promotion  of  its  glorious  designs. 
So  long  as  this  is  felt  to  be  a sacred  duty,  our 
resources  cannot  diminish,  and  will  surmount  the 
temporary  shocks  of  national  adversity  itself.  We 
shall  then  see  bands  of  holy  men  in  greater  num- 
ber and  frequency  leave  our  shores,  to  enterprise 
labours  for  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men,  more 
arduous,  more  lofty,  and  more  distant ; — we  shall 
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trace  them,  as  they  push  their  unstained  and 
noiseless  conquests  deeper  and  wider  into  the  yet 
impenetrated  empires  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
into  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  now  for  the  first 
time  opening  to  the  distant  view  of  Christendom, 
— to  those  seats  of  eternal  ice  and  regions  of  storm, 
which,  as  they  witnessed  the  unshrinking  courage 
of  the  British  mariner,  shall  be  braved  as  nobly  by 
the  breast  of  the  British  Missionary, — into  those 
yet  unpenetrated  living  masses  of  immortal  men 
which  thicken  in  the  teeming  countries  of  the  east, 
where  superstition  first  began  to  wield  her  fearful 
sceptre,  and  where  it  shall  fall  powerless  and  shi- 
vered from  her  hand  amidst  the  shouts  of  liberated 
millions.  Whilst  we  live  on  earth,  if  ive  are 
faithful  to  our  high  vocation,  we  shall  pursue  these 
hallowed  triumphs ; and  we  shall  leave  this  work 
in  unimpaired  energy,  to  hasten  on  that  result 
which  shall  stamp  the  seal  of  eternal  truth  upon 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  sacred  volume;  to 
brighten  the  splendour  of  the  prophetic  page  into 
still  more  glorious  history,  and  to  fulfil  ‘ that  mys- 
tery of  God,’  that  consummation  over  -which  earth 
with  all  her  tongues,  and  heaven  with  all  her 
choirs  beatified,  shall  roll  the  triumphant  notes 
and  the  lofty  swell  of  the  final  anthem, — ‘ Halle- 
lujah, FOR  THE  Lord  God  omnipotent  reign- 

ETH.’  ” 

In  the  summer  of  1827  IMr.  Watson  visited 
Edinburgh,  attended  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bunting, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Conference,  to 
meet  the  Preachers  stationed  in  Scotland. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  JMissionary 
Society  was  held  at  Edinburgh  during  Mr.  Wat- 
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son’s  stay ; and  he  lent  his  assistance  on  the  occa- 
sion, both  by  preaching  before  the  Society,  and 
delivering  an  address  at  the  public  Meeting. 
After  finishing  his  business  in  Scotland,  he 
returned  to  London.  From  thence  he  repaired  to 
Cornwall,  having  been  officially  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  some  differences  in  one 
of  the  Circuits ; and  in  this  work  of  love  he  was 
happily  successful.  From  Cornwall  he  sailed  to 
Dublin,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Belfast.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Watson’s  visit  to  this  town  was,  to 
attend  the  Irish  Conference.  Here  his  ministr}% 
his  counsel,  his  conversation,  his  entire  spirit,  and 
example  were  greatly  admired  by  the  Preachers 
and  friends,  and  were  made  a lasting  blessing  to 
many.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  Belfast,  Professors  in  the  college,  as  well  as 
others,  attended  his  ministry,  and  expressed  their 
astonishment  and  delight  in  unmeasured  terms; 
while  the  Methodists  rejoiced  in  him  as  “a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light.”  He  was  often  requested  to 
visit  Ireland  again,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health. 

From  Belfast  Mr.  Watson  repaired  to  Manches- 
ter, to  attend  the  English  Conference ; where, 
having  presided  in  the  preparatory  Committees, 
on  the  first  day  of  Conference  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  received  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  his 
brethren  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  through 
the  year.  Some  of  the  official  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  were  at  once  difficult  and  painful ; 
but  he  executed  his  trust  so  as  to  command  the 
decided  approbation  of  his  brethren,  and  preseiwe 
the  rules  and  order  of  the  body  inviolate.  His 
general  health,  though  delicate,  was  superior  to 
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what  it  had  been  some  time  previously ; and  his 
spirit,  during  the  Conference,  was  eminently  cheer- 
ful and  devout.  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  James  Wood,  Esq.,  where  he  received  the 
kindest  and  most  respectful  attention  from  every 
part  of  the  family ; and  his  conversation  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  instruction  and  hallowed  plea- 
sure. The  company,  from  day  to  day,  seemed  to 
hang  upon  his  lips ; and  to  minister  to  their 
happiness,  evidently  increased  his  own. 

As  the  Ex-President,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Watsons  lot 
to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  Preachers  who  were 
that  year  received  into  full  ministerial  connexion 
with  the  Conference.  According  to  the  usages  of 
the  body,  they  had  remained  four  years  upon  trial ; 
and  having  passed  acceptably  through  their  several 
examinations,  they  were  solemnly  recognised  by 
their  brethren  as  Ministers  of  Christ ; they  were 
commended  to  the  divine  blessing  in  fervent  prayer ; 
and  then  addressed  on  the  subject  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  discourse  delivered  by  Mr. 
Watson  was  every  way  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  founded  upon  2 Tim.  i.  7 : “For 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ; but  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a sound  mind.”  The  Conference 
requested  its  publication  by  a unanimous  vote ; and 
it  soon  after  appeared,  under  the  title  of  “An 
Address  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bell,  Jonathan  Crowther,  and  others,  at  the 
Conference  of  Wesleyan-Methodist  Ministers, 
held  in  Manchester,  August,  1827-  Published  by 
Request  of  the  Conference.”  Ordination  Mr. 
Watson  considered  to  be  the  solemn  and  official 
separation  of  men  from  secular  business,  and 
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appointment  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. The  imposition  of  hands  he  regarded  as  a 
scriptural  rite,  and  one  which  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  he  omitted ; but  he  looked  upon  it  rather 
as  a circumstance  connected  with  ordination,  cal- 
culated to*  render  it  more  impressive,  than  as 
constituting  ordination  itself.  Though  the  rite  in 
question  was  not  then  used  by  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  in  the  appointment  of  men  to  the 
sacred  ministry, — a fact  which  JMr.  Watson  and 
several  of  his  brethren  regretted, — he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  apply  the  term  ordination  to  the  service,  on 
occasion  of  which  his  discourse  was  delivered. 

The  text  he  regards  as  descriptive  of  those  super- 
natural endowments  with  which  every  true  Minis- 
ter of  Christ  is  invested ; endowments  which  are 
not  the  result  of  physical  constitution,  nor  of  study 
and  discipline,  but  the  gift  of  God  through  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  immense  congregation  which  pressed  into 
the  chapel  in  Oldham-street,  to  hear  this  address, 
listened  to  the  whole  with  deep  and  earnest  atten- 
tion ; and  the  impression  which  it  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  Ministers,  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  more  immediately  designed,  was  salutary  and 
lasting. 

Mr.  Watson  had  now  for  six  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  resident  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society ; and  beyond  this  period  the 
rules  of  the  Connexion  would  not  allow  him  to 
continue  in  that  ofiice.  He  himself  was  also  desi- 
rous of  again  resuming  the  full  labours  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  he  regarded  as  his  pro-  , 

per  calling.  The  friends  in  many  places,  as  might  || 
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be  expected,  were  anxious  that  be  should  be  sta- 
tioned among  them ; but  the  principal  contest  for 
his  appointment  was  between  the  Birmingham 
Circuit,  and  that  of  Manchester  South.  After  the 
claims  of  both  these  places  had  been  fully  heard 
in  the  Conference,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Manchester,  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Bunting.  The  Circuit  had  only  been  recently 
formed ; two  large  chapels  had  been  lately  erected; 
in  addition  to  that  in  Grosvenor-street,  which 
was  built  about  six  or  seven  years  before.  The 
ministry  of  a man  of  such  piety  and  commanding 
talents  was  deemed  exceedingly  desirable  to  give 
stability  to  the  congregations  which  had  been  just 
formed,  and  for  whose  accommodation  so  large  a 
pecuniary  expenditure  was  incurred.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  Secretary  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Townley. 

When  the  Conference  was  over  Mr.  Watson 
returned  to  London,  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
He  had  been  resident  in  the  metropolis  eleven 
years,  and  during  this  period  had  formed  many 
cordial  attachments ; so  that  his  removal  awakened 
painful  feelings  in  many  minds  as  well  as  his  own. 
Self-possession  was  one  of  his  most  distinguishing 
characteristics.  He  was  often  affected  by  the 
sufferings  of  others;  but  under  his  own  trials  and 
sorrows  he  generally  appeared  firm  and  indepen- 
dent, and  suppressed  all  indications  of  strong 
emotion,  except  in  the  presence  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  particularly  intimate.  The  day  and 
hour  of  his  removal  were  at  length  fixed ; and  a 
few  of  his  friends  met  him  at  the  coach-office  in 
Islington,  where  he  and  his  family  were  waiting. 
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When  he  saw  them,  his  manly  and  generous  spirit  { 

was  overcome ; his  philosophy  forsook  him  ; the 
tear  glistened  in  his  eye ; his  lip  quivered ; his 
voice  faltered ; he  could  only  utter  the  words,  “ I j 

did  not  expect  this  mark  of  kindness  ; ” and  then 
turned  away  his  face  to  relieve  his  feelings  hy  j j 

weeping.  | 

He  arrived  safely  in  Manchester,  and  opened  his  ; I 

commission  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  hy  ^ | 

a discourse,  in  the  Grosvenor-street  chapel,  on  Acts  ! 

X.  29  : “ Therefore  came  I unto  you  without  gain-  I 

saying,  as  soon  as  I was  sent  for : I ask  therefore 
for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ? ” ^ 

His  colleagues  were  the  Rev.  John  Hannah, 

Peter  M‘Owan,  and  William  M.  Bunting ; Minis-  ; I 

ters  whom  he  greatly  esteemed  and  loved,  and  with  i 1 

whom  he  laboured  in  happy  unity  and  affection.  j 

By  the  congregations,  of  course,  he  was  received 
\vith  every  mark  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure; 
and  his  preaching  was  made  a blessing  to  many,  | 

especially  to  young  persons  of  respectability  and  i | 

education.  1 ' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Watson  ! j 

was  accustomed  to  study  his  sermons  with  close  1 1 

attention,  hut  he  wrote  very  little  hy  way  of  prepa-  | • 

ration  for  the  pulpit.  He  endeavoured  to  make  ! 1 

himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  subjects  upon  ; j 

which  he  intended  to  discourse,  and  arranged  in  I 

his  own  mind  the  train  of  thought  and  argument  \ 

which  he  designed  to  pursue ; and  his  great  com- 
mand of  language  enabled  him  toy  express  himself  | 

in  public  with  fluency,  correctness,  and  effect.  I 

During  the  six  years  in  which  he  was  resident  | 

Secretary  to  the  Missions,  his  ministry  was  gene- 
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rally  confined  to  the  Sabbath,  and  to  public  occa- 
sions ; such  as  the  opening  of  chapels,  and  the 
Anniversaries  of  Missionary  Societies,  chapels, 
Sunday-schools,  and  other  charities.  When  he 
was  stationed  in  Manchester  he  was  placed  in  new 
circumstances ; and  he  resolved  to  adopt  a course 
different  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued. 
He  was  persuaded  that  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
especially  in  a large  manufacturing  town,  where 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  very  active,  and  religi- 
ous ordinances  are  abundant,  to  make  a practice  of 
preaching  long  sermons  is  not  the  most  excellent 
way.  It  was,  therefore,  his  determination  not  to 
extend  the  services  of  religion  to  an  immoderate 
length  ; and  with  a reference  to  this  object,  as  well 
as  to  some  others  >vith  which  his  mind  was  im- 
pressed, he  resolved  to  write  his  sermons  at  greater 
length  preparatory  to  their  public  delivery.  His 
design  in  this  was  not  to  preach  from  memory ; for 
to  the  repetition  of  sermons  he  had  a strong  and  a 
conscientious  objection ; but  that  he  might  make 
himself  more  completely  master  of  every  subject 
upon  which  he  preached ; that  his  sermons  might 
be  less  discursive  • and  that  he  might  be  able  to 
compress  what  he  had  to  say  within  narrower 
limits  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
Several  of  the  sketches  of  sermons  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  works  were  written 
in  Manchester,  and  will  be  recognised  by  his 
friends  in  that  town,  as  having  been  delivered  in 
their  chapels.  While  he  was  in  this  Circuit  he 
wrote  a considerable  part  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  “ Theological  Institutes,”  which  completes  that 
very  able  and  useful  work.  In  addition  to  much 
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general  reading,  he  also  carefully  studied  some  of 
the  Greek  writers,  particularly  Xenophon,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  St.  Basil.  At  the  same  time,  his 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Missions  was  unabated ; 
and,  as  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  he  kept 
up  a regular  correspondence  with  the  managers  of 
that  institution  in  London,  and  occasionally  drew 
up  official  documents  at  their  request. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  engagements,  his 
attention  to  his  peculiar  duties,  as  the  Superinten- 
dent of  a Circuit,  was  most  sedulous  and  ex- 
emplary. In  all  affairs  of  discipline  he  consulted 
his  colleagues  in  the  most  frank  and  candid  man- 
ner. Though  some  of  the  country  congregations 
were  small,  he  never  employed  a substitute  when 
his  health  allowed  him  to  fulfil  his  own  appoint- 
ment. The  sermons  which  he  preached  in  Man- 
chester on  the  week-day  evenings,  as  well  as  on 
the  Sundays,  w^ere  thoroughly  digested,  rich  in 
evangelical  sentiment,  and  generally  delivered  with 
such  holy  fervour  and  energy,  as  showed  that  they 
had  been  prepared  with  much  prayer.  “ Many  of 
these  sermons,”  says  Mr.  M‘Owan,  “ I heard ; and 
can  say  that  they  fully  sustained  the  high  charac- 
ter which  Mr.  Watson  had  acquired  by  his  services 
on  great  public  occasions.  His  variety  at  home 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  greatness  abroad.” 

Like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Mr.  Watson 
not  only  taught  the  objects  of  his  pastoral  charge 
publicly,  but  also  from  house  to  house;  paying 
especial  attention  to  children,  and  to  the  youthful 
branches  of  religious  families;  and  he  generally 
contrived  to  spend  one  or  two  hours  every  day  in 
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the  visitation  of  the  sick ; in  which  he  displayed 
equal  fidelity  and  tenderness.  His  deepest  sympa- 
thies were  excited  in  behalf  of  young  people  who 
were  the  victims  of  disease.  He  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  acquired  their  confidence,  and  understood 
their  spiritual  state.  When  this  was  done,  he  was 
most  assiduous  in  communicating  instruction,  and 
in  offering  up  prayers  in  their  behalf,  till  they  were 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  in 
liope  of  future  glory. 

He  attached  great  importance  to  the  meetings  of 
the  different  Committees  appointed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  Sunday-schools,  and  Missionary  and  Tract 
Societies ; and  that  he  and  his  brethren  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  them,  he  pre- 
served one  night  in  the  week  free  from  preaching 
engagements.  The  religious  services  of  the  seve- 
ral chapels  he  regarded  as  incomplete  without  an 
evening  prayer-meeting  once  a week ; and  when 
his  numerous  and  pressing  engagements  would 
permit,  he  esteemed  it  a privilege  to  attend  the 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  nearest  to 
his  residence.  To  every  thing  like  rant  in  the 
worship  of  God  he  was  strenuously  and  from  prin- 
ciple opposed ; yet  he  often  greatly  rejoiced  at 
such  meetings  to  hear  the  language  of  agonizing 
and  scriptural  supplication  flow  from  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  poor  and  unlearned  men,  of  the  depth  of 
W’hose  piety  he  had  satisfactory  proof. 

As  a spiritual  watchman,  Mr.  Watson  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  warn  his  hearers,  and  especially  the 
people  who  were  under  his  pastoral  care,  of  the 
evils  to  which  he  saw  them  liable ; and  during  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Manchester,  his  fidelity 
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in  this  respect  received  a striking  demonstration. 
Few  men  were  better  judges  of  sacred  music  than 
himself,  or  had  a higher  relish  for  the  sublime 
strains  of  Handel’s  genius.  With  a feeling  deep  as 
that  of  Milton  he  could  say, 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  light ; 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 

But  he  felt,  also,  that  this  noble  science  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  abuse  ; and  that  it  is  worse  than 
profane  for  ungodly  men  to  sing  the  hallowed 
language  of  inspiration  merely  as  matter  of  amuse-, 
ment.  It  is  a direct  and  presumptuous  mockery 
of  God  himself,  for  men  of  this  character  to  express 
the  sorrows  of  penitence  and  the  joys  of  salvation, 
the  glorious  announcements  of  prophecy,  and  the 
humiliation  and  triumphs  of  Messiah,  and  espe- 
cially as  an  introduction  to  dance  and  revelry.  A 
splendid  musical  festival  and  fancy-hall  were 
advertised  fto  be  held  in  Manchester ; and  some 
members  of  the  Methodist  society,  and  others  who 
attended  the  Methodist  ministry,  deceived  by  the 
word  “sacred,”  were  known  to  have  purchased 
tickets  of  admission.  Mr.  Watson  preached  a ser- 
mon with  a reference  to  this  subject,  in  which  he 
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proved  that  the  whole  affair  was  a laboured  attempt 
to  reconcile  Christ  and  Belial,  and  to  ensnare  the 
unwary,  by  disguising  the  pleasures  of  sin  under 
the  garb  of  religion.  After  describing  the  spirit 
and  habits  of  many  professional  singers  and  per- 
formers, in  terms  unhappily  true,  but  the  reverse 
of  complimentary,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  em- 
phasis, “ And,  forsooth,  these  men  are  pledged  to 
mimic  the  sacrificial  wailings  of  my  blessed  Lord  ; 
and  to  sound  on  catgut  the  groans  which  redeemed 
the  world  ! ” 

The  effects  of  this  sermon  were  most  satisfactory. 
Not  more  than  one  or  two  members  of  the  Method- 
ist society  in  the  Circuit  to  which  Mr.  Watson  be- 
longed attended  the  festival.  Those  who  had  pur- 
chased tickets  chose  rather  to  forfeit  the  money 
which  they  had  inadvertently  paid,  than  sacrifice 
their  religious  consistency. 

His  success  in  dissuading  his  hearers  from  coun- 
tenancing this  feat  of  fashionable  levity  presents  a 
strong  and  pleasing  proof  of  the  deference  which 
was  paid  to  his  judgment  on  questions  of  Christian 
morality : a natural  result  of  that  confidence  which 
> they  had  in  him  as  a man  of  superior  understand- 
ing, and  of  great  piety  and  uprightness.  The 
whole  of  his  conduct,  both  as  a man  and  a Minis- 
ter of  Christ,  was  calculated  to  produce  and 
strengthen  that  impression. 

It  might  be  expected,  considering  Mr.  Watson’s 
talents  and  reputation,  that  applications  would 
often  be  made  to  him,  from  Circuits  both  near  and 
remote,  to  preach  occasional  sermons;  but  he 
could  only  take  a very  limited  portion  of  this  kind 
of  service.  The  general  delicacy  of  his  health  ren- 
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dered  him  ill  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  long  jour-  ' | 

neys ; and  the  nature  of  his  complaint  made  tra-p  \ 

veiling  particularly  inconvenient.  He  had  also  a I 

deep  conviction  of  the  responsibility  which  rested  | 

upon  him  as  a Christian  Pastor,  to  whom  the  care 

of  a large  flock  was  committed.  No  man  w’as  more  * 

willing  to  oblige  and  serve  his  brethren,  in  this  ; 

and  in  every  other  way ; but  he  felt  that  he  ought  | 

not  to  leave  his  own  people  and  congregation s^  j 

except  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  would  justify  S 

him  in  his  own  conscience.  He  was  therefore 

generally  to  be  found  at  the  post  of  duty  in  his 

own  Circuit ; and  his  great  regularity  secured  for 

him  the  confidence  of  the  congregations,  as  well  as 

their  esteem  and  love. 

5; 

H 

I| 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mr.  "Watson  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
to  attend  the  Anniversary  of  that  institution  in  the 
spring  of  1828 ; and  delivered  an  admirable  ser- 
mon in  its  behalf,  at  the  chapel  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  2d.  His 
text  was  Eccles.  xi.  1 — 6 ; and  the  sermon  will  be  | 

found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  It  was 
delivered  with  an  energy  and  a glow  of  pious  and 
benevolent  feeling  which  it  would  be  difilcult  to 
describe.  The  attendance  was  very  large ; and 
the  wasted  form  of  the  Preacher,  and  his  pallid 
countenance,  indicative  of  intense  suffering,  created 
a deep  sympathy  in  the  assembly. 
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He  was  in  such  a state  of  infirm  health  on  the 
day  of  the  public  Meeting  as  to  be  unable  to  take 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings ; but  he  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  of  holy  joy  which  were  gene- 
rally cherished  on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Early  in  this  month  he  published  the  fifth  part 
of  his  “ Theological  Institutes,”  completing  his 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  had 
already  vindicated  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  re- 
demption by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  its  benefits;  and  he  here 
inquires  w'hether  or  not  those  benefits  are  attain- 
able by  all  men.  This  inquiry  leads  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  whole  Calvinistic  controversy  ; in  which 
he  takes  the  Anninian  side.  This  controversy, 
in  fact,  lies  within  a very  small  compass,  though  it 
has  often  been  draim  out  to  great  length.  The 
whole  is  resolvable  into  this  one  question, — “ Are 
the  decrees  of  God,  according  to  w'hich  the  eternal 
states  of  men  will  be  determined,  absolute  or  con- 
ditional ? ” Calvin  taught  that  the  endless  destiny 
of  every  man  was  unalterably  fixed  by  God  from 
eternity,  by  his  own  sovereign  will,  irrespective  of 
the  personal  conduct  of  his  creatures.*  Arminius 

• The  following  is  Calvin’s  own  statement  of  the  subject: — 
“ God  ‘ hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he 
will  he  hardeneth.’  You  see  how  he  (the  Apostle)  attributes 
both  to  the  mere  will  of  God.  If,  therefore,  we  can  assign  no 
reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his  people,  but  because  such  is 
his  pleasure ; neither  shall  we  find  any  other  cause  but  his  will 
for  the  reprobation  of  others.  For  when- God  is  said  to  harden 
or  show  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this 
declaration,  to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  will.” — Calvin’s  Insti- 
tutes, translated  by  Allen,  book  iii.,  chap.  22.  Many, 
indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from  God,  admit  elec- 
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contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  God’s  predesti- 
nation of  men  is  founded  upon  his  foreknowledge  ; 
and  that  individuals  are  saved  as  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  condemned  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  ? 

unbelievers ; the  means  of  faith  having  been  sup- 
plied by  the  mercy  of  God,  in  regard  of  Christ’s 
atonement  and  intercession.  In  this  question,  it 
will  be  perceived,  are  comprehended  many  others ; 
such  as  the  nature  of  God’s  election;  the  extent 
of  human  redemption ; the  freedom  of  the  human 
will ; and  the  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  God 
of  those  who  have  once  been  the  subjects  of  renew- 
ing grace. 

Mr.  Watson  had  many  serious  objections  to  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  when  considered  in  detail; 
and  he  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  system, 
as  a whole.  He  used  to  observe  that  its  essential 
principles  are  not  deduced  from  the  word  of  God, 
but  from  metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the 
divine  nature.  Men  have  contended  for  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  because  they  could 
not  reconcile  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  God 
with  contingent  events ; and  have  limited  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  because  they  thought  it  dis- 
honourable to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  any  of  his 
redeemed  creatures  should  perish.  Several  of  the 
most  popular  and  esteemed  defences  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  are  almost  exclusively  metaphysical. 

tion  in  such  a •way  as  to  deny  that  any  one  is  reprobated.  But 
this  is  puerile  and  absurd;  because  election  itself  could  not 
exist,  without  being  opposed  to  reprobation : whom  God  passes 
bjjy  he  therefore  reprobates  ; and  from  no  other  cause  than  his 
determination  to  exclude  them  from  the  iuheritance  which  he 
predestines  for  his  children.” — Ibid.,  chap.  23. 
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Such,  especially,  are  those  of  President  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Williams,  men  of  unquestioned  piety  and 
ability,  who,  nevertheless,  in  the  recommendation 
and  establishment  of  their  peculiar  views,  often 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Scriptures,  and  bewilder 
themselves  and  their  readers  in  the  subtleties  of 
abstract  philosophy.  To  all  such  attempts  to 
explain  and  modify  “ the  Gospel  of  our  salvation,” 
Mr.  Watson  was  strenuously  opposed.  He  thought 
that  Christians  are  bound  implicitly  to  receive 
“the  testimony  of  God.”  To  limit  the  divine 
mercy  in  the  redemption  of  mankind,  upon  philo- 
sophic grounds,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  he  regarded  as 
presumptuous,  and  a conduct  to  be  earnestly 
deprecated. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  theory,  he 
also  thought,  impose  very  serious  restraints  upon 
Christian  Ministers  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  and  often  involve  them  in  painful  perplexi- 
ties. Suppose  a Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
argumentative  part  of  his  discourse,  to  establish,  to 
his  own  perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  full  conviction 
of  his  hearers,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion and  limited  atonement ; what  is  the  practical 
conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  these  premises  ? 
Not,  certainly,  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  opened 
to  all  present,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God ; and 
that  pardon  and  holiness,  as  a preparation  for 
heaven,  are  immediately  attainable  by  every  one 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  exact  propor- 
tion as  the  principle  of  absolute  predestination 
takes  hold  upon  the  unregenerate  mind,  exhorta- 
tions to  immediate  repentance,  and  to  a believing 
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application  to  the  blood  of  atonement,  are  necessa- 
rily neutralized.  And  in  the  case  of  individual 
inquirers  after  the  veay  of  life,  whether  they  he  in 
health,  or  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  persons  in  question 
be  actually  redeemed,  and  whether  they  are  predes- 
tinated to  life  or  death,  must  greatly  restrain  those 
free  and  encouraging  offers  of  salvation  which 
would  otherwise  be  poured  forth  by  Christian  zeal 
and  love. 

The  moral  tendency  of  the  tenets  of  strict  Cal- 
vinism, he  also  thought,  was  far  from  salutary. 
That  they  are  so  often  rendered  innoxious  by  an 
admixture  of  the  pure  and  sanctifying  principles 
of  evangelical  truth,  was  to  him  matter  of  grateful 
acknowledgment ; but  when  men  cherish  a full 
persuasion  that  they  are  irreversibly  appointed 
either  to  heaven  or  hell,  by  an  irrespective  decree, 
as  Calvin  distinctly  teaches,  the  result,  in  many 
instances,  will  be  a vain  and  unhallowed  presump- 
tion, maintained  under  spiritual  decays  and  prac- 
tical ungodliness ; and,  in  other  cases,  a withering 
despair.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Watson  once  re- 
ceived a remarkable  concession  from  a man  who, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  was  greatly  distin- 
guished by  his  ardour  in  defence  of  those  princi- 
ples, in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
Not  long  after  he  had  become  resident  in  London, 
he  met  a number  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  on  some 
public  occasion,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly recollected.  The  venerable  Rowland  Hill, 
supposing  him  to  belong  to  the  Independent  deno- 
mination, said  to  him,  “Whatever  shall  we  do. 
Sir,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Antinomianism, 
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which  is  making  such  dreadful  havoc  of  many  of 
our  country  churches  ? Don’t  you  think,  Sir,  that 
there  really  is  something  in  our  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines which  is  calculated  to  produce  this  terrible 
evil  ? ” Mr.  Watson,  who  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  felt  himself  placed  in  a somewhat  peculiar 
situation,  assented  to  Mr.  Hill’s  suggestion ; and 
the  aged  apostle  of  Calvinian  theology  added,  in  his 
own  emphatic  manner,  “ I spent  my  younger  days 
in  fighting  the  Arminian  devil ; hut  I will  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  fighting  the  devil  of  Anti- 
nomianism.”  This  pledge  that  excellent  man  fully 
redeemed.  For  several  years  no  Minister  of  his 
age  was  more  strenuous  in  the  inculcation  of  purity 
of  heart,  and  of  universal  holiness,  than  he ; and 
though  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  renounced  the 
peculiarities  of  his  creed,  they  were  less  prominent 
in  his  ministrations  than  they  had  formerly  heen  ; 
while  his  zeal  for  practical  religion  and  righteous- 
ness, it  was  often  said,  led  him  occasionally  even 
to  surpass  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  as 
taught  by  his  former  opponents,  Messrs.  Wesley 
and  Fletcher. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy 
Mr.  Watson  steadily  adheres  to  the  principle  by 
which  he  had  been  guided  through  the  whole  of 
his  work, — the  absolute  authority  of  holy  Scripture 
on  all  doctrinal  questions.  Some  Arminian 
writers,  he  thought,  in  imitation  of  their  Calvinian 
antagonists,  had  conceded  too  much  to  metaphysics 
in  this  controversy ; and  w^ere  to  be  blamed  for  not 
satisfying  themselves  with  a simple  and  direct 
appeal  to  the  law  and  the  Prophets.  The  subject 
of  predestination  and  its  concomitants  are  there- 
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fore  by  him  brought  to  the  test  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, honestly  and  conscientiously  interpreted.  He 
was  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  many 
of  these  topics,  difficulties  which  may  perhaps 
exceed  the  ability  of  even  angelic  minds  to  solve ; 
and  he  w^as  aware,  too,  that  the  system  which  he 
opposed  had  been  held,  with  various  modifications, 
by  several  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Protestant 
Christendom, — men  of  equal  learning,  piety,  and 
zeal ; he  therefore  felt  that  the  discussion  w'as  not 
to  be  conducted  with  levity  and  sarcasm,  but  with 
charity  and  seriousness,  and  with  a respectful 
deference  to  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  the  men 
from  whom  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  dissent. 
His  arguments  are  founded  upon  Scripture ; his 
reasonings  are  strong  and  convincing ; and  his 
spirit  is  uniformly  benevolent  and  kind.  No  man 
was  more  sensible  than  he,  that  all  is  not  error 
which  bears  the  name  of  Calvinism ; and  that  the 
Genevan  Reformer  and  the  great  body  of  his 
followers  have  strenuously  advocated  the  vital 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  He  therefore 
carefully  distinguishes  between  what  he  conceives 
to  be  merely  the  opinions  and  “ commandments 
of  men,”  and  principles  of  a far  higher  origin. 

This  portion  of  the  Theological  Institutes  is 
distinguished  by  great  originality  of  thought  and 
manner.  The  writer  doubtless  derived  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Wes- 
ley and  Fletcher,  and  those  of  John  Goodwin,  and 
Doctors  Pierce  and  Womack;  but  through  the 
entire  discussion  he  thinks  for  himself,  and  is  an 
imitator  of  no  preceding  advocate  of  general 
redemption,  especially  in  his  answ'ers  to  the  theo- 
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ries  of  some  modern  writers,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  give  to  some  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem an  aspect  less  revolting  than  that  in  which  it 
had  been  presented  hy  their  fathers.  When  he 
was  writing  this  part  of  his  work,  a friend  put  into 
his  hands  the  tracts  of  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce ; in  the 
perusal  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  espe- 
cially the  “ Correct  Copy  of  some  Notes  concern- 
ing God*s  Decrees.”  He  had  never  previously 
seen  this  incomparable  tract,  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  conviction  which  he  had  long 
entertained,  that,  however  the  Almighty  may,  by 
an  act  of  mere  sovereignty,  elect  nations  and 
bodies  of  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  church-privi- 
leges on  earth,  his  decrees  according  to  which  their 
eternal  states  will  be  appointed  are  respective  of 
character.  Pierce  was  an  Episcopal  Divine  of 
great  learning,  who  flourished  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He 
assisted  Bishop  Walton  in  the  publication  of  his 
Polyglot  Bible ; and,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Law- 
rence Womack,  most  ably  defended  those  views  of 
divine  truth  which  Melancthon  promulgated  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  which  Arminius  after- 
wards maintained.  On  some  subjects  he  was  the 
successful  antagonist  of  Baxter ; and  in  his  vindi- 
cation of  Grotius,  especially,  against  Baxter’s  harsh 
censures,  he  compelled  that  great  controversialist 
to  quail  before  him. 

Having,  according  to  his  apprehension,  settled 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  redemption,  Mr. 
Watson  resumes  the  consideration  of  its  benefits. 
Among  these  are,  entire  sanctification,  the  right  to 
pray,  victory  over  death,  the  reception  of  the  spirit 
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into  paradise,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
On  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification,  his  views 
accord  with  those  of  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Fletcher.. 
He  contends  that  it  is-  the  common  privilege  of 
believers  to  he  saved  from  all  sin  during  the  pre- 
sent life ; and  to  be  sanctified  to  God  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  till  they  enter  upon  the  heavenly 
state.  The  notion,  that  the  identity  of  the  human 
body  consists  in  some  minute  germ,  which  is  to  he 
the  element  of  the  body  that  shall  be  raised,  he 
strenuously  and  successfully  opposes,  as  having  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  and  a mere  suggestion  of 
sceptical  philosophy,  designed  to  relieve  the  imagi- 
nary difi&culty  of  raising  the  dead,  in  the  obvious 
sense  of  that  expression.  God  has  pledged  his 
veracity  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work ; his 
omnipotence  is  equal  to  the  task  ; and  beyond  this 
Mr.  Watson  had  no  inquiries  to  make.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  strictly  miraculous ; and  philosophical  specula- 
tions on  such  a subject  savour  far  more  of  pre- 
sumption than  godly  edifjdng. 

The  Conference  of  1828  was  held  in  London. 
It  commenced  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  was  a sea- 
son of  painful  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding 
year  in  the  Leeds  society.  Some  individuals,  who 
had  long  been  hostile  to  the  Methodist  discipline, 
and  had  not  the  honour  peacefully  to  retire  from  the 
Connexion,  had  unhappily  been  allowed  to  acquire 
considerable  influence  in  the  large  societies  of  that 
town  and  neighbourhood ; and  seemed  to  he  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  principles 
into  practical  efiect.  That  opportunity  at  length 
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arrived.  The  permission  given  by  the  Conference 
to  the  Trustees  of  a large  new  chapel  in  Leeds  to 
erect  an  organ  there  was  made  the  occasion  of 
raising  the  standard  of  opposition  to  all  rule  and 
authority.  A special  District-Meeting  was  called 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  order.  The  ring- 
leaders were  expelled ; but  they  succeeded,  by 
inflammatory  publications,  and  other  means,  in 
drawing  away  several  people  from  the  Wesleyan 
body.  This  secession  produced  considerable  unea- 
siness in  various  parts  of  the  Connexion ; the 
Conference  devoted  several  days  to  a careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  case;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  thanks  of  that  body  were  almost  unani- 
mously given  to  the  Preachers  of  the  Leeds  Cir- 
cuit, to  the  members  of  the  special  District-Meet- 
ing, and  to  the  official  persons  in  the  Leeds  society, 
for  the  part  which  they  had  severally  acted  in  pre- 
serving the  rules  and  usages  of  the  Connexion  on 
that  very  painful  occasion.  Mr.  Watson  took  a 
share  in  the  debate,  and  fully  concurred  in  these 
resolutions.  The  Conference  directed  the  Preachers 
who  were  returned  to  Leeds,  to  receive  again  into 
the  society  those  private  individuals  who  had  been 
led  astray,  and  were  inclined  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
and  at  the  same  time  afiectionately  invited  such 
persons  to  return  to  their  former  friends,  among 
whom  they  had  first  drawn  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life,  and  from  whom  they  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
been  separated. 

At  that  time  there  were  persons  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  societies  in  London  who  were,  like 
the  separatists  of  Leeds,  desirous  of  introducing 
serious  innovations  in  the  discipline  of  the  Con- 
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nexion ; and  as  the  attention  which  the  Leeds  case 
had  excited  rendered  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  putting  forth  their  views,  they  assumed  the 
\\  character  of  agitators.  They  had  already  pub- 

lished a pamphlet  under  the  title  of  “ An  Address 
to  the  Conference,”  which  they  circulated  indus- 
triously ; the  mischievous  character  and  design  of 
which  were  obvious,  and  called  forth  the  animad- 
versions of  that  body  in  the  printed  Minutes. 
They  next  drew  up  certain  Resolutions,  to  which 
several  good  men  were  induced,  by  dishonest 
means,  to  affix  their  names,  without  being  duly 
j aware  of  the  design  of  the  framers  of  that  docu- 

r ment.  When  the  matter  was  understood,  some  of 

them  complained  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  signatures  had  been  obtained.  In  the  mean 
while,  every  means  was  employed  to  give  circula- 
tion both  to  the  Resolutions  and  the  Address. 

The  leading  principle  of  both  these  publications 
was,  that  each  separate  society  among  the  Method- 
ists has  its  own  jurisdiction,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal ; so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  a Leaders’  Meeting,  or  of  a Meeting  of  Local 
Preachers,  it  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  decision,  and 
however  respectable  may  be  the  parties  who  feel 
themselves  aggrieved.  Neither  a District-Meet- 
ing, nor  the  Conference,  shall  control  any  of  the 
determinations  of  those  local  authorities.  This,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  the  principle  of  Independency, 
upon  which  the  generality  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  are  formed ; but  then  they  carry  the 
principle  through  all  their  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, and  never  dream  of  adapting  it  to  a Con-? 
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nexion,  like  that  of  the  Methodists.  The  Inde- 
,•  pendent  Churches  claim  the  right,  in  their  Church 

I capacity,  of  adopting  what  system  of  theology  to 

,1  them  appears  the  most  correct,  from  the  lowest 

grade  of  Socinianism,  to  the  principles  of  supralap- 
I sarian  Calvinism ; to  determine  the  conditions 

I upon  which  members  shall  be  received  into  their 

f communion,  and  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table ; 

I whether  infants  or  adults  shall  be  baptized ; and 

whether  this  ordinance  shall  be  administered  by 
sprinkling  or  immersion;  with  the  hymns  they 
shall  sing,  and  the  form  of  worship  they  shall  prac- 
tise. Every  Independent  Church  also  claims  the 
right  of  appointing  its  own  Minister ; and  while 
he  retains  his  relation  to  them,  of  course  it  is 
expected  that  he  shall  agree  with  them  in  all  their 
peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  worship,  let  them  be 
^ what  they  may.  In  the  Churches  thus  consti- 

' tuted,  when  the  minority  are  dissatisfied,  either 

j with  the  doctrine  taught,  the  order  maintained,  or 

I the  moral  conduct  of  their  brethren,  they  have  no 

j means  of  redress,  except  that  of  retiring,  and  pro- 

f Tiding  for  themselves  elsewhere  the  means  of 

j Christian  edification.  It  is  not  intended  by  these 

I remmrks  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Christians 

who  prefer  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  order ; but 
merely  to  show  the  principles  upon  which  their 
I Churches  are  constituted,  and  the  manner  of  their 

ij  operation. 

I That  the  decisions  of  Leaders’  Meetings  and  of 

i Local  Preachers’  Meetings  should  never  be  con- 

jj  trolled  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  they  are  in 

accordance  with  the  doctrines,  rules,  and  usages 
j of  the  body,  is  freely  acknowledged ; and  no  man 
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was  a more  strenuous  advocate  of  tlie  just  rights 
of  these  local  authorities  than  Mr.  Watson  ; hut  to 
make  them  absolutely  independent,  and  yet  con- 
sider them  as  parts  of  a Connexion,  like  that  of 
the  Methodists,  he  saw  to  he  palpably  absurd.  To 
invest  them  with  that  character  would  lead  to  end- 
less strife  and  contention  ; and  idtimately  subvert 
the  entire  system  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  What- 
ever abstract  rights  the  different  functionaries  and 
private  members  of  the  Methodist  societies  pos- 
sessed, they  have  freely  conceded,  for  the  sake  of 
the  superior  advantages  resulting  from  an  itinerant 
ministry,  and  their  union  with  an  extended  reli- 
gious connexion.  Had  the  Methodist  societies 
been  so  many  independent  bodies,  they  would  have 
been  comparatively  powerless  in  the  world ; and 
neither  their  Missionary  operations,  nor  their 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  religion  at  home, 
would  have  home  the  slightest  comparison  with 
their  present  extent  and  efficiency.  Of  this  Mr, 
W esley  was  fully  aware  ; and  he  therefore  deno- 
minated the  people  under  his  care,  as  they  really 
were,  “the  United  Societies;”  that  is,  the  reli- 
gious societies,  so  united  as  to  constitute  one  body, 
having  one  common  form  of  discipline,  doctrine, 
and  worship ; and  an  itinerant  ministry,  appointed 
first  by  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  annual 
Conference.  According  to  the  principle  now 
attempted  to  he  introduced,  should  a Leaders* 
Meeting,  under  whatever  circumstances,  tolerate 
the  violation  of  the  Methodist  rules,  by  conniving 
at  particular  acts  of  immorality, — a very  possible 
case,  especially  where  the  number  of  Leaders  is 
small,  and  the  men  are  under  the  control  of  some 
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powerfiil  individual ; the  sound  part  of  the  soci- 
ety have  no  means  of  relief,  however  deeply  they 
may  feel  themselves  injured.  Should  a majority 
■of  Local  Preachers,  in  any  Circuit,  however  incon- 
siderable their  number,  unhappily  adopt  heretical 
opinions,  even  to  a denial  of  the  Godhead  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  minority  among  their 
brethren,  and  the  congregations  to  whom  they 
minister,  can  obtain  no  redress ; but  must  submit 
to  attend  the  ministry  of  men  who  even  deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  them.  In  vain  might  they 
appeal  to  a District-Meeting,  or  to  the  Conference, 
and  declare  that  they  joined  the  Methodist  body 
with  a distinct  understanding  that  they  should 
enjoy  a Wesleyan  ministry;  the  answer  to  all 
their  applications,  according  to  the  doctrine  now 
attempted  to  be  established,  would  he,  “ The  local 
authority  is  absolute  and  independent ; and  there 
lies  no  appeal  from  its  decisions.”  The  aggrieved 
parties,  upon  this  plan,  have  no  means  of  satisfying 
their  consciences,  but  that  of  withdrawing  from  a 
corrupt  community,  and  from  chapels  which  per- 
haps they  have  themselves  built.  Nor  could  the 
Trustees  of  the  chapels  exclude  from  their  pulpits 
these  teachers  of  heresy  but  by  an  appeal  to  law. 
According  to  the  new  modification  of  Methodism, 
recommended  by  the  Address  and  Resolutions,  the 
Travelling  Preachers,  too,  might  find  in  some  of 
the  Circuits  every  form  of  doctrine,  and  every 
mode  of  worship ; in  which  they  would  be 
required  to  acquiesce.  Whatever  those  irrespon- 
sible bodies.  Leaders  and  Local  Preachers,  chose  to 
establish,  in  any  particular  place,  either  in  the 
shape  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  morals,  every 
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Superintendent  must  not  only  tolerate,  but  sanc- 
tion. A Dissenting  Minister  who  accepts  the  call 
of  an  Independent  Church  is  acquainted  with  its 
tenets  and  order,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  or  not  they  accord  with  his  views  of 
Scripture;  but  the  hapless  Methodist  Itinerant 
must,  in  the  case  contemplated,  “ become  all 
things  to  all  men,”  in  a sense  which  neither  his 
Bible,  his  conscience,  nor  even  common  honesty 
would  warrant. 

The  cases  of  corrupt  doctrine  and  conduct  here 
supposed  are  not  imaginary.  Serious  errors,  both 
in  theology  and  practice,  have  risen  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  Connexion,  and  at  different  periods  of 
its  history.  The  discipline  of  the  body  has  wisely 
provided  against  them ; and  they  have  in  every 
instance  been  effectually  arrested  in  their  progress  ; 
but  the  means  of  their  extinction,  when  a majo- 
rity of  men  could  in  any  place  be  found  to  defend 
them,  the  agitators  in  question  laboured  to  remove ; 
and  were  clamorous  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  Had  they  avowed  a conscientious  prefer- 
ence for  the  Independent  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment, quietly  withdrawn  from  the  Connexion,  and 
sought  to  satisfy  their  own  minds  by  connecting 
themselves  with  churches  formed  upon  their  own 
model,  their  motives  and  integrity  would  have 
entitled  them  to  respect ; but  they  laboured  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  body  by  attempting  to 
subvert  those  parts  of  its  constitution  which  are 
even  essential  to  its  existence. 

Mr.  Watson,  with  his  characteristic  manliness, 
came  forward  in  this  emergency,  and  prepared  a 
seasonable  antidote  to  a publication  -which  was 
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bold  in  assertion,  and  bad  already  produced  an 
injurious  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  more  attentive  to  their  spiritual 
interests  than  to  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  the  history  of  the  Connexion  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  title  of  his  publication  was, 
“ An  affectionate  Address  to  those  Trustees,  Ste- 
wards, Local  Preachers,  and  Leaders,  of  the  Lon- 
don South  Circuit,  whose  Names  are  affixed  to 
certain  Resolutions,  bearing  date  Sept.  23d,  1828.’* 

It  was  written  in  a spirit  of  great  kindness ; for 
the  author  knew  that  several  of  the  persons  whom 
he  addressed  were  not  prepared  to  carry  into  prac- 
tical effect  the  principles  to  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  names.  An 
honest  indignation  at  the  men  who  had  imposed 
upon  their  brethren,  it  was  difficult  to  repress. 

At  this  time  the  Methodist  Connexion  at  large 
was  inclined  to  pay  great  deference  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s opinions.  For  several  years  he  had  given 
such  substantial  proofs  of  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive views,  of  active  zeal  and  piety,  of  sobriety 
and  moderation,  and  of  attachment  to  the  body 
of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  that  a high  respect 
was  shown  for  his  judgment.  His  pamphlet  was, 
therefore,  generally  read,  and  with  the  most  satis- 
factory effect.  It  was  in  such  demand  that  some 
thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a few  weeks,  and 
it  greatly  served  to  restore  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  Connexion.  The  spirit  of  the 
writer  was  universally  admired ; his  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  Wesleyan  discipline  carried 
conviction  to  most  minds ; and  the  circumstance, 
that  the  writer  had  once  belonged  to  another  com- 
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munity,  in  which  he  had  seen  the  practical  effect 
of  divisions  among  religious  people,  gave  an  autho- 
rity and  impressiveness  to  his  remarks  and  warn- 
ings which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed. He  had  no  quarrel  with  those  Christians 
who  prefer  the  Independent  mode  of  church 
government;  they  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
follow  their  own  convictions  : but  to  identify  Inde- 
pendency with  Wesleyan  Methodism,  comprehend- 
ing an  itinerant  ministry,  and  a uniform  system  of 
discipline,  he  saw  to  he  worse  than  absurd ; and 
the  plea,  that  such  was,  in  fact,  the  constitution 
of  the  Connexion,  he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  an  honest  intention.  The  power  possessed 
by  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  used  not  to  grieve  and 
oppress  the  people  under  his  care ; hut  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  body,  and 
to  afford  protection  to  those  who  might  feel  them- 
selves injured.  Since  Mr.  Wesley’s  death,  the 
Conference  has  stood  in  the  same  paternal  relation 
to  the  Connexion ; and  up  to  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  right  of  appeal  to  that  assembly,  by  all 
who  conceived  that  they  had  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  denied. 

While  Mr.  Watson  defended  the  Methodist  dis- 
cipline, the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  who  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Leeds,  exposed  the  designs  of  the  dissen- 
tients there,  by  comparing  their  practices  with 
their  professions,  and  both  with  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  plan  of 
effecting  an  extensive  separation  from  the  Method- 
ist body  entirely  failed.  In  Leeds  and  the  vicinity 
a considerable  number  of  the  pious  people,  who 
had  been  misled,  returned  to  their  former  associt 
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ates ; and  the  society  soon  began  to  feel  the  benefi- 
cial efiect  of  the  removal  from  its  pale  of  the  dis- 
affected men  who,  by  their  agitations,  had  for 
years  retarded  its  prosperity.  It  was  now  at  unity 
wdth  itself ; and  the  happy  effect  was  very  appa- 
rent. The  deficiency  of  its  numbers,  occasioned 
by  the  separation,  was  soon  supplied,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  converts,  and  the  return  of  those  who 
had  been  drawn  from  the  fold  ; and  for  some  years 
the  cause  has  there  been  in  a more  healthy  and 
efficient  state  than  its  friends  had  ever  previously 
witnessed.  The  society  and  congregations  far  sur- 
pass those  of  any  former  period ; and  the  piety, 
order,  and  spirituality  of  those  who  are  in  church- 
fellowship  have  kept  pace  with  their  increasing 
numbers.  It  must  afford  a high  gratification  to 
the  excellent  men  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  the  Wesleyan  discipline  in  Leeds,  against 
so  much  determined  and  clamorous  opposition, 
that  results  so  beneficial  have  ensued  from  the 
measures  which  they  adopted ; and  particularly  to 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Grindrod,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Circuit  in  which  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised.  The  sad  fact,  however,  is,  that  several 
persons  who  were  under  religious  impressions  at 
the  time  of  the  secession,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  clamour  and  party-spirit,  lost  their  convictions, 
and  abandoned  altogether  the  profession  of  reli- 
gion. The  blood  of  these  souls  must  be  accounted 
for,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  by  the  men  who 
turned  them  out  of  the  way  of  righteousness.  The 
great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  whole  case  is, 
that  men  of  imsound  principles,  and  of  factious 
habits  and  character,  ought  never  to  be  invested 
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with  a leading  influence  in  the  church  of  God. 
Those  persons  cannot  be  guiltless  who  give  to  mis- 
chievous men  the  means  and  opportunity  of  work- 
ing evil  in  Christian  societies.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Watson  acted  the  part  of  a peace-maker,  not 
by  flattering  bad  men,  for  of  this  he  was  incapable  ; 
not  by  concealing  the  truth,  for  this  he  felt  to  be 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter ; not  by  conceding  any  of  the  rights  which  are 
inherent  in  the  pastoral  ofiice,  and  which  are 
invested  in  it  by  the  Head  of  the  church  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  for  such  a conduct  would  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  piety ; but  by  a distinct 
avowal  and  defence  of  the  Methodist  discipline, 
and  a kind  expostulation  with  the  men  who, 
while  they  professed  to  walk  by  it,  and  admire 
it,  were  in  fact  seeking  its  subversion.  He  ren- 
dered a valuable  service  to  the  Connexion, 
and  the  Connexion  highly  appreciated  his 
labours. 

Mr.  Watson  was  returned  to  Manchester  a 
second  year,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  friends  in 
that  Circuit ; and  he  hastened  to  complete  his 
Theological  Institutes.  The  following  letter,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  printer,  Mr.  James  Nichols, 
the  author  of  ‘‘  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  Com- 
pared in  their  Principles  and  Tendency,”  will  show 
the  modest  estimate  which  he  formed  of  his  own 
publication,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  it  had  met  with  from  his  brethren  and 
the  public.  Mr.  Nichols  had  printed  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Watsons  works ; and  his  knowledge  of 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  his 
accurate  scholarship,  justly  entitled  him  to  that 
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confidence  which  the  letter  expresses,  and  which 
its  writer  had  long  cherished. 

TO  MR.  JAMES  NICHOLS. 

June  3d. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I COMMEND  all  my  corrections  to  your  care 
with  confidence.  I send  you  all  the  copy,  except 
one  chapter  on  the  Lord’s  supper,  which  will  con- 
clude the  work.  This  will  not  be  a long  one.  In 
the  next  parcel  please  to  send  me  all  the  sheets 
that  are  worked  oflF,  that  I may  finish  the  index, 
which  I have  already  made  for  the  former  parts, 
and  now  must  complete. 

I am  glad  that  my  politics  meet  your  approba- 
tion. On  Episcopacy  and  church  government  I 
hope  I shall  not  disagree  much  with  a judgment 
I respect. 

I trust  I have  put  the  baptismal  question  in  a 
tolerably  clear  view ; although  it  is  difficult  to  stir 
that  water  without  raising  mud.  Many  of  our 
own  writers  are  somewhat  obscure.  I turned, 
therefore,  from  my  books,  and  followed  my  own 
deductions  from  Scripture,  according  to  my  plan 
throughout  the  work. 

I am  not,  I assure  you,  elated  with  my  Insti- 
tutes, as  a whole ; and  I ought  never  to  have 
begun  them ; hut  I hope  they  may  lead  to  some- 
thing better  from  some  of  our  own  writers  in 
future  years.  They  are  at  least  adapted  to  the 
Methodist  body,  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  concluding  part  of  his  Theological  Insti* 
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tutes  was  published  on  the  1st  of  July.  It  treats 
of  the  morals  and  institutions  of  Christianity ; the 
duties  which  men  owe  to  God  and  to  one  another ; 
the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church ; and  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 
The  author  contends  that  no  particular  form  of 
church  government  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians ; but  that  certain  offices  are  there  specified, 
which  ought  ever  to  be  retained;  and  principles 
relative  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  are  given, 
which  it  is  left  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  Chris- 
tians to  apply,  and  practically  exemplify,  under  all 
providential  circumstances,  to  the  end  of  time. 
On  the  subject  of  Christian  morals  he  often  cor- 
rects the  defective  views  of  Paley ; and  introduces 
many  discussions  of  superior  value ; particularly  on 
the  subject  of  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  prayer, 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  slavery,  and  the  sub- 
jects and  mode  of  baptism. 

In  reference  to  the  order  of  Christian  churches, 
he  observes,  with  equal  piety  and  truth,  “ How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  to  adjust 
modes  of  church  government,  so  that,  in  the  view 
of  all,  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
fully  recognised,  and  the  end  for  which  churches 
are  collected  may  be  effectually  accomplished,  this 
labour  will  always  be  greatly  smoothed  by  a steady 
regard,  on  each  side,  to  duties  as  well  as  to  rights. 
These  are  equally  imperative  upon  Ministers,  upon 
subordinate  officers,  and  upon  the  private  members 
of  every  church.  Charity,  candour,  humility,  pub- 
lic spirit,  zeal,  a forgiving  spirit,  and  a desire,  the 
strong  desire,  of  unity  and  harmony,  ought  to 
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pervade  all ; as  well  as  a constant  remembrance  of 
that  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  Christ  is  the 
Judge  as  weU  as  the  Saviour  of  his  churches. 
Whilst  the  people  are  docile,  obedient  to  the  word 
of  exhortation,  willing  to  submit  in  the  Lord  to 
those  who  preside  over  them,  and  are  charged  to 
exercise  Christ’s  discipline ; and  whilst  Ministers 
are  gentle  among  them,  after  the  example  of  St. 
Paul ; — a gentleness,  however,  which,  in  his  case, 
winked  at  no  evil,  and  kept  back  no  truth,  and 
compromised  no  principle,  and  spared  no  obstinate 
and  incurable  offender ; — whilst  they  feed  the 
flock  of  Christ  with  sound  doctrine,  and  are  intent 
upon  their  edification,  watching  over  them  as,  they 
that  must  give  account,  and  study,  live,  and 
labour,  for  no  other  ends,  than  to  present  that  part 
of  the  church  committed  to  their  care,  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus;  every  church  will  fall,  as  it  were, 
naturally,  and  without  effort,  into  its  proper  order. 
Pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  churches,  like  the 
first  poetry,  creates  those  subordinate  rules  by 
which  it  is  afterwards  guarded  and  governed ; and 
the  best  canons  of  both  are  those  which  are  dic- 
tated by  the  fresh  and  primitive  effusions  of  their 
own  inspiration.” 

The  completion  of  the  Theological  Institutes 
was  to  Mr.  Watson  an  occasion  of  great  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude.  The  work  had  cost  him  much 
labour  and  thought ; had  been  written  during 
intervals  of  time,  snatched  from  his  other  engage- 
ments and  duties,  and  often  in  great  pain  and 
weakness ; and  had  occupied  his  anxious  attention 
for  many  years.  The  approbation  with  which  it 
was  received  by  his  brethren  was  gratifying  to  his 
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mind,  as  his  intentions  were  pure  and  upright.  It 
is  an  admirable  digest  of  theological  knowledge, 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  presenting  throughout  an 
absolute  deference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
No  undue  prominence  is  given  to  any  favourite 
tenets,  but  Christian  truth  appears  as  one  beautiful 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  spirit  which  pervades 
it  is  pious  and  benevolent ; and,  while  the  work 
enlarges  the  reader’s  views,  and  strengthens  his 
belief  of  Scripture  verities,  it  promotes  holy  and 
devout  affections.  Its  principal  defect  is,  an 
occasional  negligence  in  the  style.  It  is  written 
with  great  and  unabated  energy  of  thought  and 
expression  ; but  the  sentences  are  sometimes  too 
long  and  involved  for  a didactic  work.  The  words 
are  generally  well  chosen,  but  their  collocation  is 
often  capable  of  considerable  improvement ; for 
the  author  did  not,  in  every  instance,  devote  the 
requisite  time  to  the  correction  of  what  he  had 
written.  His  design  in  the  composition  of  this 
work  was  to  assist  the  junior  Preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  in  their  theological  studies. 
It  was  his  intention  from  the  beginning  to  give  the 
copyright  to  the  body ; and  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  this  displayed  a delicacy  and  honour  which 
are  worthy  of  special  record.  When  he  committed 
the  Institutes  to  the  press,  though  his  friends  were 
sanguine  both  as  to  its  execution  and  sale,  he  had 
doubts  concerning  both ; and  hence,  though  money 
with  him  was  not  plentiful,  and  the  details  of  busi- 
ness were  foreign  from  his  habits,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  entire  risk  of  publication,  and  offered 
the  copyright  to  the  Connexion  when  the  work 
had  received  the  stamp  of  public  approbation,  and 
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when  the  demand  for  it  was  such  as  to  render  it 
worthy  of  acceptance  even  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view.  As  soon  as  the  last  part  was  printed  oflP,  he 
presented  the  entire  work  to  the  Book-Committee 
in  London,  and  through  them  to  the  body. 

The  Conference  of  1829  was  held  in  Sheffield ; 
and,  after  a long  debate,  it  was  determined  that 
Mr.  Watson  should  be  appointed  to  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  London  North  Circuit,  of  which 
City-road  was  the  head.  At  this  Conference  he 
preached  an  admirable  sermon  on  Acts  xvii.  28, 
which  he  afterwards  printed  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  his  brethren  then  assembled.  Their 
acknowledgments  were  presented  to  him  for  the 
gift  of  the  great  work  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted; and  the  following  record  appears  in  the 
Minutes : — “ That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference are  due  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  for 
his  kind  and  generous  gift  of  the  copyright  of  his 
Theological  Institutes  to  the  Book-Room.” 

Mr.  Watson’s  return  to  London  was  hailed  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends : and  though  the  station 
was  not  one  which  he  would  have  chosen  for 
himself,  because  of  the  onerous  duties  connected 
with  it,  which  were  sufficient  to  exercise  the  full 
strength,  of  a man  in  robust  health ; yet  he  re- 
garded the  appointment  as  providential,  and 
«ntered  upon  his  labours  with  superior  pleasure. 
His  appearance  at  this  time  was  sickly  and  languid ; 
his  constitution,  during  his  residence  in  Manches- 
ter, had  been  evidently  impaired  by  disease ; but 
his  intellectual  powers  were  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
his  habits  of  activity  were  unabated,  and  his  piety 
bad  acquired  a greater  richness  and  maturity.  He 
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seemed  to  feel  that  the  continuance  of  his  life  was 
a matter  of  extreme  uncertainty ; and  he  lived, 
and  conversed,  and  preached,  as  became  a man 
who  almost  daily  expected  to  hear  the  cry,  “ Be- 
hold, the  Bridegroom  cometh.  Go  ye  out  to  meet 
him.” 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Circuit,  he  cherished  a 
strong  desire  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  the  work 
of  God;  and  therefore  laboured  to  remove  every 
hinderance  out  of  the  way.  In  a few  places  he 
found  there  were  individuals  in  the  society  whose 
minds  were  prejudiced  against  their  Ministers,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Connexion,  by  inflammatory 
and  misleading  publications ; and  he  sought  those 
persons  out,  and  conversed  with  them,  showing 
them  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. He  was  successful  in  this  labour  of  love, 
and  soon  saw  every  society  at  unity  with  itself. 
The  Circuit  was  considerably  in  debt ; and  he 
instituted  a subscription  among  the  more  opulent 
friends  for  the  removal  of  this  burden ; remarking 
that  the  moral  effect  of  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
both  upon  individuals  and  public  bodies,  is  always 
injurious.  He  himself  presented  a handsome 
donation  to  the  fund  which  was  thus  raised.  The 
people  flocked  in  large  numbers,  and  with  deep 
interest,  to  his  ministry ; and  though  they  found 
his  sermons  less  abundant  in  metaphor  than  they 
Iiad  formerly  been,  in  originality  and  depth  of 
thought  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  his  former 
ministrations,  and  even  surpassed  them  in  evan- 
gelical sentiment  and  holy  feeling.  His  private 
conversation,  which  was  always  intellectual  and 
improving,  was  eminently  spiritual  and  edifying. 
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To  the  afflicted  members  of  tlie  society  he  was 
kind  and  attentive;  regularly  devoting  a portion 
of  his  time  every  week  to  pastoral  visitation.  He 
regarded  the  societies  as  committed  to  his  care; 
and  that  he  might  render  his  final  account  with 
joy,  he  deemed  it  necessary  not  only  to  teach  them 
“ publicly,  but  from  house  to  house,”  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  younger  branches  of  each 
family. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  his  mind  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  young 
people,  the  offspring  of  pious  parents,  and  the 
children  of  the  church ; particularly  those  of  them 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
were  not  decidedly  pious.  He  saw  that  much  of 
the  popular  literature  of  the  age  was  calculated  to 
divert  their  attention  from  their  spiritual  interests, 
and  to  produce  a general  scepticism  in  reference  to 
the  truths  of  revelation.  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  doubts  which  some  of  them  might 
have  imbibed,  and  of  leading  them  to  a cordial 
reception  of  the  truth  ^s  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  thus  to 
prepare  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  vital  godliness, 
he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the  composition  of 
a small  manual,  adapted  to  their  instruction. 
Upon  this  work  he  bestowed  considerable  care. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  when  Mr. 
Watson  removed  to  Manchester,  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society;  and  that,  during  his  residence  in  that 
town,  he  continued  in  regular  correspondence  with 
his  colleagues  in  London,  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  On  his  return 
to  London,  he  still  sustained  the  same  office,  and 
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afforded  the  most  efficient  assistance  in  carrying 
the  plans  of  the  Society  into  effect.  He  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  prepared 
aeveral  of  the  most  important  official  documents, 
superintended  the  studies  and  training  of  some  of 
the  Missionaries,  and  generally  took  a part  in  the 
services  connected  with  their  ordination. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Watsoifs 
duties,  as  the  Superintendent  of  an  important  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  attention  which  he  w'as  called  to 
devote  to  the  concerns  of  the  Missions,  particularly 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  his  unparalleled  diligence 
he  found  time  to  execute  various  literary  projects. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1830  he  published  his 

Conversations  for  the  Young ; designed  to  pro- 
mote the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ; ” a w'ork  of  great  utility,  which  he  had 
written  in  his  intervals  of  time  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  It  was  intended  to  be  of  a miscella- 
neous character ; and  in  this  view  the  plan  is  very 
judiciously  laid.  A young  person,  actuated  by  good 
motives,  and  seriously  inclined,  is  introduced  mak- 
ing inquiries  relative  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  nature  of  true  religion.  His  questions  call 
forth  replies,  which  embody  a large  mass  of  im- 
portant information,  the  substance  of  many  an 
elaborate  treatise.  In  the  course  of  tw’enty-four 
conversations  the  youthful  inquirer,  and  the 
teacher  who  acts  as  his  “guide,  philosopher,  and 
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friend,”  go  through  every  book  of  Scripture ; and 
instruction,  remarkable  for  its  solidity,  importance, 
and  variety,  is  elicited  on  every  subject  which  was 
likely  to  he  started  by  an  inquisitive  and  intelli- 
gent mind.  The  volume  is  a neat  and  beautiful 
epitome  of  Scripture  antiquities ; containing,  also, 
all  the  great  principles  of  biblical  truth,  and  per- 
sonal religion.  The  style  of  this  volume  has  great 
merit,  and  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
author  s other  publications.  It  is  easy,  terse,  and 
elegant;  suited  to  the  subjects  and  the  occasion. 
Nothing  of  a polemical  or  sectarian  character 
occurs  in  it;  and  hence  it  has  been  read  with 
equal  approbation  by  Christians  of  different  deno- 
minations ; and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  exten- 
sive. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  was  held  this  year  in  the  City-road 
chapel,  on  Monday,  May  3d,  1 830 ; the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashel  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Watson  delivered  an  admirable  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  “ It  has  been  a frequent 
and  a favourite  metaphor  made  use  of  by  several 
eminent  speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject,  to 
compare  the  fraternal  union  of  churches,  to  the 
union  of  the  colours  in  the  rainbow ; and  a very 
beautiful  metaphor  it  is.  It  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  church  of  Christ  has  been  at  all  entitled 
to  this  comparison ; for,  if  formerly  it  was  like 
one,  it  was  so  distinct  in  its  lines  of  colour,  and 
w’ith  edges  so  sharp  and  defined,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  intended  to  cut  each  other  through  the  whole 
span  of  the  arch.  For  my  part,  I should  not 
admire  such  a rainbow  as  this ; neither  should  I 
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be  much  taken  with  a rainbow  of  one  colour  only : 
I am  afraid  we  should  begin  to  dispute  as  to  what 
colour  this  should  be ; and  if  we  agreed  as  to  that, 
we  should  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  it.  One 
party  would  wish  to  have  it  enlivened  with  a little 
more  red ; and  another  would  have  it  sobered  with 
a little  more  purple.  For  my  part,  I am  contented 
with  the  rainbow  of  nature,  with  its  distinct  yet 
commingling  hues,  soft,  beautiful,  varied,  one; 
and  if  we  could  see  all  the  churches  of  Christ  wor- 
thy to  be  compared  to  such  an  appearance,  we 
might,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Apocrypha,  say,  ‘ When  thou  seest  the  rainbow, 
bless  Him  that  made  it;  very  glorious  is  it  to 
behold,  and  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  have 
bended  it ; ’ and  I have  no  desire  that  the  union 
of  the  churches  should  be  more  perfect  than  this, 
till  we  enter  into  the  bright  and  colourless  light 
of  eternity,  and  see  ‘ eye  to  eye  and  face  to 
face.’ 

“ This  day  is  the  Anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Coke,  sixteen  years  ago.  That  is  a name 
always  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  and  venera- 
tion by  us ; a man  whose  ardent  mind  kindled  the 
flame  of  Missionary  exertions  in  our  societies,  and 
whose  spirit  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his 
labours.  He  was  the  man  who  first  carried  our 
exertions  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  father 
and  founder  of  that  Mission  which  has  brought  so 
many  sons  to  glory,  and  introduced  so  many  into 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  May  we  possess  his 
spirit,  and  take  up  that  work  which  he  has  left  us 
as  a legacy,  and  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  it,  until  the  whole  of  those  interest- 
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ing  colonies  be  filled  with  the  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel ! ” 

On  the  15  th  of  May,  a general  Meeting  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  in  London.  A 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  expected  speedily  to 
take  place ; and  it  was  deemed  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  due  exertions  should  be  made  through- 
out the  country,  at  the  general  election,  to  secure 
the  return  of  such  members  as  would  vote  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negroes.  The  Society  had  then 
been  in  active  operation  for  several  years,  and  by 
means  of  its  publications,  and  the  Meetings  which 
had  been  held  in  the  principal  towns  in  England, 
it  had  succeeded  in  making  a strong  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  to  the  evils  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  bring  the  system  to  as  speedy  a termination  as 
possible.  That  impression  was  strengthened  by 
the  fierce  and  determined  opposition  to  Negro 
instruction  with  which  the  Missionaries  had  to 
contend,  especially  in  the  island  of  Jamaica;  and 
by  the  cases  of  diabolical  cruelty  and  oppression 
which  had  recently  occurred,  and  were  just  pub- 
lished with  all  their  afflicting  details.  The  slave, 
Henry  Williams,  was  almost  flogged  to  death  for 
being  a Methodist  and  praying  to  God.  So  power- 
ful, however,  were  the  West  Indian  body  in  the 
Legislature,  that  scarcely  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  except  Mr.  Brougham,  was 
heard  with  ordinary  patience  and  decency  in 
favour  of  the  injured  Negro,  and  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  a system  which  admitted  of  such 
atrocities.  The  period  was  therefore  considered 
a crisis  by  the  friends  of  emancipation ; and  an 
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I expression  of  the  national  will  on  that  question 

I was  loudly  called  for  at  the  approaching  elections. 

I In  the  righteous  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the 

abolitionists  Mr.  Watson  strongly  participated,  and 
I cheerfully  lent  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 

] further  the  desirable  object  which  they  all  had  in 

i view.  The  Conference  of  this  year  was  held  in 

i Leeds ; and  Mr.  Watson  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  when  that  body  ought,  more  publicly 
and  distinctly,  to  bear  its  testimony  against  slavery 
as  existing  in  the  British  colonies.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Wesley  had  declared  his  sentiments  "with 
an  explicitness  and  a force  of  which  there  were 
few  examples ; and  his  tract  against  slavery,  which 
had  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
I friends  in  their  long- continued  struggle  with  the 
\ advocates  of  man-stealing,  was  as  benevolent  in  its 
j spirit,  as  it  was  pure  in  principle,  and  convincing 
! in  its  reasonings.  He  characterized  the  trade  in 
; men  as  “that  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies.” 
With  similar  views  and  convictions,  Mr.  Watson 
moved  in  the  Conference  a series  of  Resolutions, 


declaring  that  the  “ holding  of  human  beings  in  a 


state  of  slavery  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
principles  of  natural  right,  and  to  the  benign  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,”  and  calling  upon  the 
Wesleyan  body  to  unite  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations  to  attempt,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  by  petitions  to  Parliament, 
to  bring  the  system  of  Negro  slavery  to  an  end. 
These  Resolutions  the  Conference  adopted  with 
perfect  cordiality. 

At  this  Conference  Mr.  Watson  was  requested 
to  write  a Life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  to  be  published  in 
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a cheap  form,  and  adapted  to  popular  use.  It  wa» 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  very  able  and  satis- 
factory Life  of  that  eminent  man,  published  a few 
years  before  by  Mr.  Moore ; but  so  to  compress^ 
the  principal  facts  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  personal 
history  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  such 
readers  as  had  not  time  to  peruse  Mr.  Moore’s 
voluminous  publication,  or  to  whom  the  purchase 
of  it  might  be  inconvenient.  With  this  request  he 
was  very  reluctant  to  comply.  He  thought  that 
he  had  no  talent  for  biographical  composition, 
having  never  practised  himself  in  narrative ; and 
that  his  style,  as  well  as  habits  of  thought,  were 
much  better  adapted  to  theological  disquisition. 
On  his  return  to  London,  however,  he  immediately 
began  to  collect  materials  for  this  work;  and  as 
he  proceeded  his  mind  became  deeply  interested 
in  its  execution.  The  more  he  studied  Mr. 
Wesley’s  character  the  more  he  admired  it;  and 
he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  with  strong 
affection  and  admiration.  So  intent  was  he  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  that  he  often 
deprived  himself  of  necessary  rest,  and  employed 
a considerable  part  of  the  night  in  arranging  his 
materials,  and  preparing  the  work  for  the  press. 
His  lamp  might  be  seen  burning  in  his  study  as 
late  as  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Watson  was  appointed  a second  year  to  the 
London  North  Circuit.  He  took  his  full  share  of 
labour  in  the  Circuit,  except  when  he  was  re- 
strained by  ill  health  ; and  was  very  attentive  to 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a Superintendent. 
His  preaching  retained  an  undiminished  interest ; 
and  in  the  City-road  chapel,  where  his  congrega- 
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I tions,  especially  on  the  Lord’s  day,  were  always 

),  crowded,  he  not  unfrequently  adverted  to  preva- 

; lent  errors  and  other  evils,  whether  in  the  church 

or  in  the  world,  and  guarded  his  hearers  against 
[ them.  The  extravagancies  of  the  modem  millena- 

(v  rians,  of  the  pretenders  to  the  revival  of  miracles, 

and  of  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues,  occasionally 
I called  forth  his  animadversions ; for  he  regarded 

I these  things  as  the  devices  of  Satan,  intended  to 

divert  the  minds  of  Christians  from  practical  holi- 

Iness,  and  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

For  many  years  he  had  watched  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  under  the  name  of  Methodism,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  lively  interest. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founded  by  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  already  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
million  of  souls,  and  considerably  outnumbered 
every  other  body  of  religious  people  in  the  Union. 

I He  admired  the  zeal  which  the  American  Metho- 

dists manifested  in  the  cause  of  education  ; as  they 
had  long  supported  various  literary  establishments 
of  reputation.  At  this  period  they  had  succeeded 
in  forming  a University,  under  the  sanction  of 
Government,  from  which  they  had  received  a 
charter,  authorizing  them  to  confer  degrees  upon 
such  persons  as  might  be  deemed  entitled  to  those 
distinctions.  Mr.  Watson’s  principal  works  had 
been  reprinted  in  America;  and  his  character 
stood  high  as  a Divine,  and  an  eloquent  writer. 
The  attention  of  the  parties,  therefore,  who  were 
depTited  to  direct  the  concerns  of  the  University 
was  naturally  turned  to  him,  as  a man  whose 
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acquirements  and  talents  would  reflect  honour  upon 
that  body ; and  they  invited  him  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. To  their  invitation  he  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Emory,  who 
had  visited  England  in  the  year  1820. 

London,  Nov.  24//^,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  communication  from  the  Committee  of 
your  University  singularly  came  when  I was 
ruminating  upon  American  Methodism.  In  that 
I have  felt  increasing  interest,  regarding  it  as 
taking  a large  share  in  morally  educating  a vast 
and  rising  empire,  and  feeling  that  the  present  race 
of  American  Preachers,  and  the  leading  friends, 
are  deeply  responsible  to  posterity,  to  the  interests 
of  which  their  anxieties  and  plans  are  thrown  for- 
ward. I rejoice  much  in  those  plans  of  effective 
education  for  your  youth  in  which  you  are  so 
honourably  engaged,  being  persuaded  that  if  you 
give  Methodism  its  full  play  in  society,  you  must 
render  it  a means  of  supplying  all  the  wants  of 
your  people,  literary,  scientific,  and  religious.  The 
Lord  give  to  your  good  designs  his  special  blessing. 
Had  we  made  provision  for  the  educating  of  our 
youth,  we  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  them  alienated  from  us  by  the  world, 
and  (what  you  know  not  in  America)  the  estab- 
lished Church,  which  has  the  attraction  of  worldly 
honour.  The  honour  you  do  me,  in  inviting  me  to 
a chair,  I duly  appreciate,  and  feel  myself  very 
unworthy  of.  To  belles  lettres  I have  no  pretension ; 
moral  philosophy  I have  studied,  and  think  it  a most 
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important  department,  as  tte  source  of  most  mis* 
leading  error,  or  of  important  truth  when  kept 
upon  its  true  principles,  both  theological  and  phi- 
losophic. Being,  however,  fifty  years  old,  and 
having  a feeble  constitution,  I do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  prudent  in  me,  were  I otherwise  better 
qualified,  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  an  imaccus- 
tomed  duty,  and  a foreign  climate.  Brethren  I 
know  I should  find,  and  a candour  of  treatment ; 
hut  I can  only  offer  my  best  wishes,  that  you  may 
suitably  and  efficiently  fill  up  so  important  a 
department.  Of  the  state  and  prospects  of  your 
University,  I shall,  however,  be  very  happy  to 
learn  any  particulars.  Be  pleased  to  present  my 
respectful  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  and  receive  my  thanks  personally  for 
the  kindness  of  your  communication. 

In  accordance  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Watson  felt  it  his  duty  to  promote 
the  great  cause  of  Negro  emancipation,  by  calling 
upon  the  congregations  in  his  Circuit  to  present 
petitions  to  Parliament  for  that  most  desirable 
boon.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  request  the 
attendance  of  the  congregations  at  their  several 
chapels,  on  a week-day  evening,  when  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  stated  by  one  or  more  speakers,  and 
a petition  was  proposed  and  signed.  At  the  Meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  the  City-road  chapel  the 
subject  was  explained  and  argued  by  Messrs.  Gal- 
land  and  Dixon.  Mr.  Watson  also  delivered  an 
address  which  carried  conviction  to  every  mind. 
He  showed  that  slavery,  as  existing  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  an  intolerable  evil,  an  outrage  upon 
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religion  and  humanity ; and  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  Negro  was  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
petition  was  numerously  signed. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1831,  a dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  another  general  election,  were 
anticipated ; and  the  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  ever  alive  to  the  object  of  that 
institution,  called  a public  Meeting  at  Exeter-Hall 
on  the  23d  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
degradation  and  wrongs  still  endured  by  the  Negro 
slave.  It  was  probably  the  most  numerous  assem- 
bly of  the  friends  of  the  Society  ever  convened 
under  one  roof ; and  the  interest  was  intense. 
Mr.  Watson  had  long  cherished  a lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  this  Society,  and  was  now  an  effici- 
ent member  of  its  Committee ; but,  though 
repeatedly  desired,  and  though  much  had  been 
expected  from  him,  he  had  never  addressed  any 
of  its  public  Meetings,  having  been  prevented  by 
indisposition.  On  one  occasion  he  had  come  from 
Bath,  for  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  a 
speech,  at  one  of  the  Meetings  of  this  Society ; but 
when  the  day  arrived,  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  unable 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  was  now  suffering  from 
affliction ; his  manner  of  speaking  indicated  great 
feebleness;  and  his  speech  was  but  indistinctly 
heard  by  the  immense  concourse  of  people ; yet  it 
was  every  way  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  cause 
which  he  was  wishful  to  promote.  It  contained 
some  noble  sentiments,  expressed  in  his  best 
manner. 

The  sentiments  contained  in  this  able  and 
impressive  address  were  not  assumed  by  Mr.  Wat- 
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son  for  the  occasion ; nor  were  they  uttered  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  effect.  They  were  the  deep 
and  solemn  convictions  of  his  conscience.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  West-Indian  society,  the 
result  of  a long-continued  correspondence  and 
intercourse  with  the  Missionaries  and  other  per- 
sons, had  convinced  him  that  every  attempt  to 
convert  the  Negro  population  throughout  the  West 
Indies  must  fail,  unless  the  people  could  he  deli- 
vered from  that  state  of  bondage  under  which  they 
groaned.  He  could  have  related  many  a secret  of 
that  prison-house,  and  have  given  most  revolting 
details,  not  only  of  extreme  physical  suffering,  but 
of  moral  pollution,  the  direct  consequence  of  that 
absolute  power  which  the  slave-holder  possessed 
over  the  hapless  creatures  who  were  denominated 
his  “ property.”  The  system  of  West-Indian  sla- 
very in  many  respects  presented  itself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  direct  hostility  to  Christianity;  and  the 
question  was,  which  of  them  should  predominate. 
The  owner  of  men,  women,  and  children  often 
claimed  the  right  to  interpose  between  them  and 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer ; and  denied  them  all 
access  to  the  means  of  salvation.  The  unmarried 
Negroes  were  sometimes  avowedly  denied  the 
blessings  of  religious  instruction  and  public  wor- 
ship, lest  moral  principles  should  be  planted  in 
their  minds,  and  these  should  interfere  with  the 
increase  of  population,  which  the  master  claimed 
as  his  right.  The  shameless  violation  of  God’s 
command,  and  the  degradation  of  their  moral 
nature,  were  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Indifference  to  evils  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
a crime ; and  every  sentiment  of  justice,  benevo 
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lence,  religion,  and  patriotism  urged  Mr.  W'atson 
forward  in  the  use  of  all  constitutional  means  to 
obtain  their  removal.  At  this  time  he  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  an  address  to  the  Methodist 
Connexion  on  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  but  he  was 
induced  to  alter  his  purpose  in  consequence  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  At 
the  General  Meeting  of  this  institution,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  an  “Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland”  was  agreed  to,  calling  upon 
the  electors,  in  returning  Members  to  Parliament, 
to  remember  the  enslaved  Negroes,  and  to  support 
such  candidates  only  as  would  vote  for  emancipa- 
tion. To  this  document,  which  was  stitched  up 
with  the  principal  monthly  periodicals,  and  exten- 
sively circulated  by  other  means,  Mr.  "Watson 
affixed  his  name,  in  honourable  connexion  with 
the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Buxton,  S.  Gurney,  Wil- 
berforce,  William  Smith,  Macaulay,  Clarkson,  Dr. 
Lushington,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson. 

On  the  1st  of  June  his  “Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley”  was  published  in  a duodecimo  volume, 
with  a beautiful  portrait.  It  was  not  merely  a 
condensed  view  of  the  principal  events  of  that 
great  man’s  life,  deduced  from  the  works  of  his 
former  biographers ; but  contained  a large  portion 
of  original  matter. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  labours  and  plans 
upon  public  morals  and  happiness,  and  the  conduct 
which  he  pursued  in  reference  to  the  established 
Church,  are  largely  and  ably  discussed ; and  the 
charges  of  inconsistency,  of  schism,  and  of  other 
evils,  so  often  urged  against  him,  are  eflectually 
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repelled ; while  due  respect  is  shown  to  the 
national  Church,  for  which  Mr.  Watson  cherished 
a sincere  regard.  Like  Mr.  Wesley,  he  was  no 
theoretic  Dissenter,  but  was  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a religious  Establishment.  The  peculiar- 
ities of  Methodism,  and  the  treatment  which  its 
adherents  have  received,  are  occasionally  described 
by  Mr.  Watson  with  the  happiest  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  pub- 
lished, the  Wesleyan  Book-Committee  in  London 
requested  Mr.  Watson  to  compile  a Biblical  and 
Theological  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
nexion. With  this  request  he  readily  complied, 
for  a reason  with  which  at  that  time  they  were  not 
acquainted.  For  some  years  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  such  a work,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  decease,  to  apply  the  profits  which  might  arise 
from  the  sale  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  family ; and 
with  this  view  the  collections  and  memoranda 
which  he  had  made  were  copious  and  valuable. 
He  therefore  began  immediately  to  arrange  his 
materials,  and  was  ready  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks  to  put  the  early  part  of  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  It  was  published  in  separate 
parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  fully  justified  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  concerning  it.  When  the  publica- 
tion was  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  demand  for 
i it  was  urgent  and  extensive,  he  was  requested  to 

accept  some  remuneration  for  his  services,  espe- 
cially as  his  original  intentions  as  to  pecuniary 
advantage  were  then  discovered ; but  this  he 
peremptorily  refused ; and  when  the  proposal  was 
repeated,  and  urged  upon  him,  he  declaied  that 
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unless  he  might  be  allowed  to  finish  the  work  gra- 
tuitously, for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  he 
would  decline  all  future  connexion  with  the  publi- 
cation, and  the  Committee  might  complete  it  as  | 

they  pleased.  At  that  time  he  cherished  the 
desi^,  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged,  of  writing 
some  other  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children,  should  he  be  removed  from  them. 

The  Conference  of  1 831  was  held  in  Bristol ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Watson  had  exe- 
cuted the  task  imposed  upon  him  twelve  months 
before,  of  writing  a Life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  had  given 
such  satisfaction  to  his  brethren,  that  they  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  Resolution  : — “ The 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  given  to  the 
Rev.  Richard  Watson  for  the  very  able  and  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the 
request  of  the  last  Conference,  in  compiling  a con- 
cise Life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  adapted  to  general  circu- 
lation, and  for  his  generous  gift  of  the  copyright  to 
the  Book-Room ; and  he  is  requested  to  enlarge 
that  work,  so  that  it  may  become  the  standard  and  \ 

authorized  Life  of  our  venerable  Founder.”  This  | 

request  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil.  | 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  people  of 
England  were  under  great  alarm  and  terror  because  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Asiatic  cholera ; a disease 
which  was  said  to  have  had  its  origin  some  years  be- 
fore in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  have  already  carried  off 
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no  less  than  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race.  After 
extending  its  ravages  through  Hindostan,  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  Russia,  it  had  appeared  in  Poland 
and  Germany,  and  was  making  near  approaches  to 

I the  British  islands.  At  length  it  broke  out  in 

Hamburgh ; and  soon  after  in  Sunderland  and 
Shields ; and  its  extension  through  the  land  was 
generally  anticipated.  Medical  men  resorted  to 
! Sunderland  in  considerable  numbers,  to  ascertain 

the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  determine  upon  its 
I treatment  when  it  should  appear  in  their  respective 

I neighbourhoods.  The  general  alarm  was  greatly 

I increased  by  the  details  which  were  given  in  the 

I public  journals,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  disease 

f bade  defiance  to  all  that  science  and  humanity 

could  devise  to  arrest  its  progress.  This  “pesti- 
lence ” emphatically  “ walked  in  darkness  ; ” the 
principle  of  its  movements  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained ; and  no  effectual  specific  could  be  disco- 
vered for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  It  withered 
all  the  strength  of  man  in  a few  hours ; and  in 
some  instances  individuals  were  pursuing  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  the  morning,  in  their  usual  health, 
and  at  night  were  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

The  mystery  connected  with  the  cholera  seemed 
|i|  particularly  to  mark  it  out  as  a special  visitation  of 

the  Almighty ; and  in  this  light  Mr.  Watson 
viewed  the  subject.  His  spirit  bowed  before  the 


Lord ; and  he  spoke  of  the  disease  with  great 
reverence  and  humility.  When  it  first  broke  out 
in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  agreed  that  a day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation  should  be  appointed  for 
the  congregation  and  society  connected  with  the 
City-road  chapel ; and  on  that  occasion  three  pub- 
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lie  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  morning 
chapel;  one  at  eight  o’clock,  another  at  twelve, 
and  the  third  at  seven  in  the  evening.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  chapel  was  filled  at  the  commencement 
of  the  service.  After  the  congregation  had  sung 
an  appropriate  hymn,  Mr.  Watson  said,  “ I am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  news  from  the  north, 
received  to-day,  is  unfavourable.  Five  more  cases 
of  cholera  have  occurred ; and  three  of  them  have 
been  fatal.  I will  read  to  you,  as  appropriate  to 
this  solemn  occasion,  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  Samuel;  and  afterwards  we 
will  unite  in  prayer  to  God.”  He  then  read,  with 
great  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  the  proposal 
made  to  David,  when  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  whether  he  would  choose, 
as  the  national  punishment,  seven  years  of  famine, 
or  to  flee  three  months  before  a conquering  army, 
or  that  the  land  should  be  visited  by  three  days  of 
pestilence.  “ And  David  said  unto  Gad,”  by 
whom  the  fearful  message  was  delivered,  “ I am  in 
a great  strait ; let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the 
Lord ; for  his  mercies  are  great : and  let  me  not 
fall  into  the  hand  of  man.  So  the  Lord  sent  a pes- 
tilence upon  Israel  from  the  morning  even  to  the 
time  appointed  : and  there  died  of  the  people  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheba  seventy  thousand  men.” 
After  reading  this  chapter,  Mr.  Watson  engaged 
in  prayer,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  with 
uncommon  power  and  enlargement,  and  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour^  He  acknowledged  the 
great  mercy  which  God  had  long  showm  to  this 
land,  and  the  consequent  obligations  of  the  people 
to  serve  and  glorify  him  ; and  then  confessed,  with 
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minuteness  and  particularity,  and  with  every  ex- 
pression of  humiliation  and  shame,  the  sins  of 
individuals,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  nation.  The 
open  and  blasphemous  attacks  made  by  infidelity 
upon  the  truth  of  God,  and  on  account  of  which 
Christians  had  not  sufficiently  grieved  and  wept ; 
the  murderous  cruelty  and  injustice  with  which 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies  had  for  ages  been  treated, 
wffiile  the  nation  had  generally  been  indifierent  to 
their  tears,  and  the  cry  of  their  blood ; the  scoffs 
at  serious  godliness  which  were  often  uttered  in 
the  Senate ; the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
cabinet  councils  and  political  feasting ; the  spirit 
of  party  violence,  by  which  the  nation  was 
divided;  the  want  of  zeal  and  unity  among  pro- 
fessing Christians ; and  the  open  and  general  neg- 
lect of  personal  religion  among  all  classes  of  the 
community ; were  some  of  the  evils  which  he  con- 
fessed to  God,  with  all  their  aggravations,  and 
deeply  lamented.  He  acknowledged  the  just  lia- 
bility of  the  nation  to  the  severest  inflictions  of 
almighty  wrath,  and  earnestly  pleaded  w'ith  God, 
that  mercy  might  yet  spare  a guilty  people.  The 
victims  that  might  fall  by  the  scourge  he  besought 
the  Lord,  by  his  grace,  to  prepare  for  their  great 
change,  and  appearance  before  the  divine  tribunal ; 
and  he  besought  “ the  God  of  all  grace,”  in  honour 
of  his  Son,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign 
compassion,  to  sanctify  the  judgments  of  his  rod 
by  a general  and  copious  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  people  might  every  where  return 
unto  him  with  penitential  sorrow  and  praying 
faith.  The  hymns  which  he  selected  and  the  con-? 
gregation  sang,  during  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
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meeting,  were  highly  appropriate  ; and  the  entire 
service  was  such  as  can  scarcely  ever  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  engaged  in  it.  The  people  seemed 
to  resign  themselves  absolutely  into  the  hands  of 
their  Saviour,  prepared  either  to  live  or  die,  as  he 
might  determine. 

When  the  disease  broke  out  in  London,  Mr. 
Watson  preached  in  the  City-road  chapel,  on 
Amos  iii.  6 : “ Shall  there  be  evil  in  a city,  and 
the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ? ” and  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  congregation,  and  especially  the  pious 
part  of  them,  with  a conviction  that  all  calamities 
are  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of 
the  Lord,  who  has  engaged  that  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him. 
Under  whatever  circumstances,  and  at  whatever 
time,  believers  in  Jesus  may  be  called  away,  death 
to  them  is  gain  ; and  every  event  connected  with 
it  is  arranged  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  A 
weekly  prayer-meeting  was  immediately  instituted, 
with  a special  reference  to  this  providential  visita- 
tion, which  was  held  in  the  morning  chapel  of 
City-road  every  Friday,  at  twelve  o’clock.  Mr. 
Watson’s  attendance  upon  this  service  was  regu- 
lar; and  here  he  generally  met  a considerable 
number  of  devout  people,  like-minded  with  him- 
self, who  were  accustomed  to  leave  their  families 
and  business,  and  unite  in  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  in  behalf  of  a suffering  and  sinful  people. 
His  convictions  of  the  prevalence  of  prayer  were 
very  strong,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture ; for  on  this  subject  his  mind 
was  unwarped  by  the  theories  of  a semi-infidel 
philosophy.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
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r Gospel  of  Christ,  to  doubt  that  the  prayer  of  every 

I believing  suppliant  has  power  with  God ; and  the 

I manner  in  which  he  often  poured  out  his  soul 

I before  the  Lord  in  these  meetings  showed  how 

f much  he  lived  in  the  spirit  of  that  duty,  and  how 

fully  he  was  persuaded  that,  with  regard  to  his  pray- 
ing  people,  God  would  yet  be  entreated  in  behalf 
of  a guilty  land,  and  the  plague  would  be  stayed. 
A large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  fell  victims 
to  the  cholera  were  previously  in  a state  of  infirm 
health;  and  as  Mr.  Watson  was  now  become  a 
constant  subject  of  disease,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  his  life  was  in  continual  jeopardy  ; he  there- 
f:  fore  lived,  and  preached,  and  prayed,  and  wrote, 

(like  a man  who  anticipated  a speedy  summons  to 
his  final  account. 

I In  this  spirit  he  attended  the  annual  watch- 

n night  in  the  City-road  chapel,  at  the  close  of  the 

year.  The  service,  as  usual,  commenced  at  nine 
i o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  continued  till  the 

i new  year  had  begun.  This  has  long  been  a 

j favourite  service,  not  only  with  the  Methodists, 

I but  with  Christians  of  other  denominations,  who 

1 generally  crowd  that  house  of  prayer,  for  the  pur- 

pose of  passing  from  one  year  into  another  in 
religious  worship,  and  in  those  serious  meditations 
which  are  suggested  by  the  rapid  flight  of  time, 
? and  the  remembrance  of  departed  days.  In  such 
an  assembly,  the  sermon,  the  prayers,  the  exhorta- 
tions,  the  hymns  W'hich  are  sung,  all  direct  the 

! thoughts  to  opportunities  which  will  return  no 
more,  to  friends  who  are  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  and  to  the  fearful  probability  that  many 
then  present,  before  the  next  return  of  that  season, 
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will  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  At  the  watch- 
night  just  mentioned,  the  attendance  was  very 
large ; the  chapel  v^as  filled  with  people ; and 
deep  seriousness  seemed  to  be  impressed  upon 
every  countenance.  The  occasion  was  made 
increasingly  solemn  by  the  pestilence.  Mr.  Wat- 
son concluded  the  service  in  a manner  scarcely 
ever  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  very  feeble,  and  so 
seriously  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  remain  in 
the  chapel  during  the  whole  service  ; and  therefore 
came  from  his  room  into  the  pulpit,  where  he 
spoke  “ as  a dying  man  to  dying  men.”  The  mid- 
night hour  was  approaching  when  he  entered  upon 
his  address ; and  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
principal  facts  mentioned  in  sacred  Scripture,  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  night : the  destruction 
of  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Assyrian  army,  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel ; the 
agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  the  world’s  Redeemer 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  certain  appearance  of  Christ  to  judgment  at  the 
midnight  hour,  when  the  world  is  slumbering  in 
carelessness  and  sin.  Each  of  these  subjects 
supplied  various  lessons  of  practical  instruction, 
which  he  enforced  with  great  earnestness,  and  ten- 
der affection ; referring,  in  a very  prominent 
manner,  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  willingness 
to  save.  This  •was  the  last  meeting  of  the  kind 
that  he  was  permitted  to  attend. 

At  this  period  he  suffered  greatly  from  affliction, 
and  was  induced,  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  to  consult  one  or  two  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  in  London.  He  had  often  pursued  a 
similar  course  before,  but  without  any  permanent 
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advantage ; and  he  was  not  more  successful  in  the 
present  instance.  On  his  return  home  he  remarked, 
in  his  good-natured  manner,  that,  after  being  duly 
questioned  respecting  his  symptoms,  he  was  in- 
formed, with  all  due  and  professional  gravity,  that 
his  disease  was  a derangement  of  the  biliary  sys- 
tem ; and  that  he  must  carefully  avoid  all  such 
kinds  of  food  as  were  difficult  of  digestion,  &c. ; 
information  which  he  had  received  a thousand 
times,  and  for  which  he  again  expressed  his  obli- 
gations, and  paid  the  accustomed  fee.  His  days 
were  now  numbered ; his  disease  was  such  as  no 
medicine  could  reach ; and  the  highest  professional 
skill  could  only  secure  for  him  an  occasional  allevi- 
ation of  his  pain. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  most  appalling  ac- 
counts were  received  from  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
The  Government  at  home  had  sent  out  some  new 
regulations  tending  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
; slaves,  which  were  resisted  by  the  local  authorities, 
many  of  whom  expressed  themselves  in  language 
« highly  inflammatory,  and  even  threatened  to 

renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
rather  than  submit  to  this  interference  with  their 
authority  over  their  human  “ property.”  Many  of 
tlie  Negroes,  impatient  of  the  chain,  panting  for 
liberty,  and  actuated  by  an  erroneous  persuasion 
that  the  King  had  given  them  their  freedom,  and 
that  it  was  withheld  by  their  masters,  raised  an 
extensive  insurrection,  in  which  many  plantations 
were  seriously  injured.  The  blame  of  this  rash 
and  unjustifiable  act  was  immediately  charged 
upon  the  Missionaries,  who  were  loaded  with  the 
foulest  calumnies,  and  held  up  as  objects  of  public 
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execration.  In  vain  was  it  declared  by  the  , 
Governor  himself,  that  no  charge  whatever  lay 
against  the  AVesleyan  Missionaries ; the  Editor  of 
one  of  the  newspapers,  himself  a Member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  expressed  his  wish  that  these 
unoffending  men  might  be  shot,  and  then  hung  up 
in  the  woods  to  diversify  the  scene  ! An  associa- 
tion was  formed  imder  the  name  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Union,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  against 
the  encroachments  of  “ sectarians ; ” but  its  real 
design  was,  the  prevention  of  all  future  attempts  to 
instruct  and  evangelize  the  slave  population.  The 
Union  comprehended  among  its  active  agents  and 
promoters,  not  only  Episcopalians,  but  Jews, 
Deists,  Presbyterians,  and  libertines ; and,  setting 
at  open  defiance  all  law  and  authority,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  Mission  chapels,  and  sought 
to  murder  the  Missionaries ; one  of  whom  they 
covered  with  tar,  and  then  attempted  to  set  him 
on  fire.  A part  of  the  press  in  England  adopted 
and  propagated  the  calumnies  against  the  Mission- 
aries from  the  Jamaica  papers. 

These  outrages  were  overruled  by  divine  Pro- 
vidence, so  as  to  hasten  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion ; but  for  a season  it  was  doubtful  “ whereunto 
these  things  would  grow.”  They  made  a deep  and 
painful  impression  upon  Mr.  Watson’s  mind.  The 
operations  of  the  Mission  in  some  parts  of  the 
island  were  at  an  end.  Chapels  which  had  been 
erected  by  a poor  and  oppressed  people,  under 
great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  with  many  prayers, 
were  laid  in  ruins ; the  Missionaries  were  hanged 
in  effigy,  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  the 
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immediate  protection  of  the  civil  power,  or  pining 
away  in  loathsome  dungeons ; the  congregations, 
societies,  and  children  belonging  to  the  schools, 
were  “ scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd ; ” and  several  pious  slaves,  innocent  of  any 
guilty  participation  in  the  insurrection,  were  bar- 
barously murdered  under  the  sanction  of  military 
law.  Mr.  Watson  was  the  less  able  to  meet  disas- 
ters of  this  kind  because  of  that  state  of  bodily 
suffering  under  which  his  days  and  nights  were 
spent,  and  the  mental  depression  which  it  often 
produced.  He  defended  the  persecuted  Mission- 
aries in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine,  and  commended 
them  and  their  injured  flocks  to  the  merciful  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God. 

As  his  health  continued  to  decline,  he  was 
advised  to  retire  from  London,  and  spend  a few 
weeks  at  Brighton,  in  the  hope  that  rest,  and  a 
change  of  air,  might  at  least  mitigate  his  suffer- 
ings, and  tend  to  the  renewal  of  his  strength. 
That  his  mind  might  be  perfectly  at  rest,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  his  family ; and 
every  means  that  the  tenderest  affection  could  dic- 
tate was  tried  to  soothe  his  spirit,  and  abate  the 
power  of  disease.  Here  he  employed  his  time  in 
conversation  with  his  friends,  in  walking  by  the 
sea-side,  and  in  vmting.  He  took  with  him  the 
numerous  hymn-books  published  by  the  two  Wes- 
leys, at  an  early  period  of  their  public  life,  intend- 
ing to  make  a selection  from  them  of  such  hymns 
as  are  not  now  generally  known,  for  personal  and 
domestic  use.  These  sacred  compositions  fully 
accorded  with  the  devout  feelings  of  his  own 
heart ; and  he  thought  it  a subject  of  just  regret, 
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that  so  many  noble  hymns,  the  elFasions  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley’s  hallowed  genius,  should  be  at 
present  lost  to  the  church  of  God,  being  scattered 
through  several  publications  which  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

During  his  stay  at  Brighton  the  printing  of  his 
Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionary  was  finished, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  a complete  form. 
Its  sale  had  already  been  very  encouraging;  and 
he  lived  to  see  the  third  edition  rapidly  passing 
through  the  press.  It  is  professedly  a compila- 
tion; yet  it  contains  many  original  articles  of 
superior  value,  and  others  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved. Calmet’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  Har- 
mer’s  “ Observations  upon  various  Passages  of 
Scripture,”  Dr.  Clarke’s  “ Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,”  Paxton’s  “ Illustrations  of  Scripture,” 
Hales’s  “Analysis  of  Chronology,”  Jones’s  “Bibli- 
cal Cyclopaedia,”  Martindale’s  “ Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,”  Rees’s  “Cyclopaedia,”  Harris’s  “Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,”  Hug’s  “ Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,”  Lowth’s  “ Lectures  on  the  Poetry 
’ of  the  Hebrews,”  were  among  the  works  from 

which  he  made  the  most  copious  extracts ; and 
other  writers,  of  less  note,  and  in  great  variety, 
were  made  to  contribute  towards  a publication, 
certainly  the  best  in  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
1 articles  illustrative  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy 

Land.  Many  persons,  well  acquainted  with  bibli- 
cal and  theological  literature,  could  have  compiled 
a Dictionary  of  value  and  utility  from  these  and 
similar  sources ; but  few  could  have  made  the 
selections  "with  equal  judgment ; and  fewer  still 
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could  have  supplied  deficiencies  with  the  same 
ability  and  tact. 

On  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary,  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  earnestly  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  press 
two  or  three  volumes  of  sermons ; especially  those 
which  he  had  preached  on  Missionary  and  other 
public  occasions  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  With  this  request  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
comply ; assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  unwilling- 
ness, that  the  interest  which  his  discourses  had 
created  was  but  local  and  temporary,  and  arose 
principally  from  the  comparative  novelty  of  the 
Mission  question  when  he  was  called  forth  as  its 
advocate  in  the  Methodist  congregations : but  the 
real  cause  was,  an  unconquerable  aversion  which 
he  had  long  cherished  to  the  writing  of  sermons. 
This  most  imaccountable  antipathy  every  one  who 
knew  him  greatly  lamented ; but  it  was  too  deep- 
rooted  to  be  overcome.  He  so  far  yielded  to  the 
■ importunity  of  his  friends  as  to  make  the  attempt ; 

and  wrote  the  sermon  entitled,  “Christianity  the 
* Wisdom  of  God  in  a Mystery."  That  he  intended, 
when  he  began  to  compose  this  discourse,  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  others,  appears  from  the 
I I feet,  that  he  wrote  upon  the  first  page  of  his  manu- 


script, “ Sermons  on  various  Subjects  and  Occasions. 

By  R.  Watson.”  He  had  not,  however,  quite 

finished  the  sermon  before  his  resolution  failed; 

and  when  he  had  gone  through  the  argumentative 

part  of  his  subject,  before  he  had  written  the  appli-  < 

cation,  he  laid  aside  his  paper,  and  entirely  aban-  ' 

doned  the  design. 

Some  time  after  the  commencement  of  his  minis- 
try in  the  City-road  chapel,  in  the  year  1829,  he 
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entered  upon  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  ; which  many  of  his  hearers  requested 
him  to  publish.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent 
interruptions  of  his  ministry,  occasioned  by  the 
failure  of  his  health,  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  eighth  chapter ; and  it  had  become 
very  doubtful  whether  he  could  redeem  the  pledge 
which  he  had  given  to  the  congregation,  at  least 
before  the  time  of  his  removal.  The  lectures 
which  he  had  already  delivered  were  almost  en- 
tirely extempore;  he  had  only  preserved  a bare 
outline  of  the  course  of  argument  which  he  had 
pursued  in  each ; and  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
fill  up  his  plan,  and  to  publish  the  whole  without 
delay.  He  made  the  attempt ; and  wrote  the  ser- 
mon entitled,  “ St.  Paul’s  Confidence  in  the  Gos- 
pel ; ” giving  to  his  manuscript  the  general  title  of, 
“Sermons  illustrative  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ; with  Notes,  serving  as  a further  Com- 
mentary upon  the  more  difficult  Passages.”  As 
his  design  was  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  distinctly  and  fully,  he  soon  found  that  the 
plan  which  he  had  adopted  was  very  inconvenient ; 
he  therefore  abandoned  it  altogether,  and  formed 
the  resolution,  if  God  should  spare  his  life,  to 
attempt  an  Exposition,  not  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  only,  but  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
For  this  responsible  task  he  possessed  superior 
qualifications.  The  Greek  Testament  had  been  a 
subject  of  his  daily  study  for  many  years ; and  he 
had  paid  close  attention  to  the  principles  of  biblical 
criticism ; while  his  sound  and  discriminating 
judgment,  and  that  fine  taste  by  which  he  at  once 
perceived  and  felt  the  beautiful  sentiments  and 
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phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  rendered  him  a safe 
and  instructive  guide  in  their  interpretation.  “I 
do  not,”  said  he  to  the  writer  of  these  memoirs, 
“ make  great  pretensions  to  learning ; but  I think 
I can  judge  of  the  critical  labours  of  learned  men, 
— ^give  the  English  reader  the  results  of  their  ela- 
borate disquisitions  and  inquiries, — and  show  the 
theological  bearing  of  the  sacred  text.  It  shall  be 
a principle  with  me  to  evade  no  difficulties,  how- 
ever formidable,  hut  to  grapple  with  them  in  the 
best  manner  that  I am  able.” 

Having  formed  his  plan,  he  entered  upon  its 
execution  with  an  energy  and  a vigour  which  were 
truly  astonishing,  considering  his  personal  suffer- 
ings, and  the  enfeebled  state  of  his  health.  He 
devoted  every  hour  that  he  could  command  to  this 
work ; his  progress  in  it  was  rapid  and  satisfactory; 
and  its  influence  upon  his  own  mind  was  cheering 
and  salutary.  If  his  life  should  be  spared,  he 
believed  that  he  should  he  able  to  complete  his 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  years ; 
hut  he  often  remarked,  “ If  I die  before  the  work 
is  finished,  I shall  not  lose  my  labour;  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  to  my  own  mind  is  worth  all  the 
toil.” 

The  Conference  of  this  year  was  held  at  Liver- 
pool; and  Mr.  Watson  attended  this  annual  as- 
sembly of  his  brethren  with  very  devout  and  hal- 
lowed feelings. , The  malignant  cholera  prevailed 
in  that  town  to  an  alarming  extent ; and  many 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  Preachers  would 
not  escape  that  terrible  scourge.  During  the 
week  which  preceded  the  Conference,  and  while 
the  preparatory  Committees  were  sitting,  a day  of 
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special  prayer  was  observed,  and  meetings  of  inter- 
cession were  held  by  the  society  and  congregation 
belonging  to  the  Brunswick  chapel,  when  many 
fervent  supplications  were  presented  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  might 
cease,  the  lives  of  the  Preachers  be  preserved,  and 
the  health  of  the  town  restored.  Mr.  Watson 
took  a prominent  part  in  these  services,  and  pray- 
ed with  a power  ^d  an  importunity  which  seemed 
more  than  human,  and  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
present  as  to  be  a subject  of  general  remark  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  The  prayer  was  heard ; the 
disease  soon  began  to  abate,  and  the  Preachers,  and 
the  families  by  whom  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
were  all  mercifully  preserved. 

Mr.  Watson’s  appearance  at  this  Conference 
seriously  atfected  his  friends.  His  strength  was 
greatly  reduced;  his  countenance  was  unusually 
pale  and  wan ; he  was  in  almost  constant  pain ; 
but  his  spirit  was  remarkably  pious  and  cheerful. 
He  lodged  at  the  house  of  his  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaye,  where  several 
of  the  Preachers  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
intimate  met  him ; and  his  conversation  was  spi- 
ritual, instructive,  and  edifying.  It  was  evident 
that  he  “ walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; ” and  was  anxious 
to  bring  all  around  him  into  the  same  holy  and 
happy  temper.  His  weakness  rendered,  him  una- 
ble to  take  a leading  part  in  the  business  of  Con- 
ference ; but  he  occasionally  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  subjects  which  he  deemed  important. 
How  deeply  his  mind  was  interested  in  his  Expo- 
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sition  of  the  New  Testament,  might  be  gathered, 
not  only  from  his  conversation,  but  from  the  fact,- 
that  he  spent  a considerable  part  of  his  time  in  the 
Conference  in  the  revision  of  his  notes  upon  St. 
p J^Iatthew’s  Gospel. 

!>i  During  the  Conference  he  preached  one  Sunday 

evening  in  the  Brunswick  chapel,  to  a crowded  as- 
;|  sembly.  His  text  was,  Rejoice  greatly,  O daughter 

d of  Zion ; shout,  0 daughter  of  Jerusalem : behold,  thy 

I Kiiig  cometh  unto  thee : he  is  just,  and  having  salva- 

y tion ; lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a colt, 

the  foal  of  an  ass.  And  I wull  cut  off  the  chariot 
from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off : and  he  shall  speak 
peace  unto  the  Heathen  : and  his  dominion  shall  be 
from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  As  for  thee  also,  by  the  blood 
of  thy  covenant  I have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out 
of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water.  Turn  you  to  the 
strong  hold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope  : even  to-day  do 
I declare  that  I will  render  double  unto  thee.” 
I (Zech.  ix.  9 — 12.)  His  attention  had  been  directed 

to  this  subject  a few  weeks  before,  when  writing 
5 his  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  in  which 

this  prophecy  is  quoted,  and  its  accomplishment 
recognised.  When  he  was  engaged  upon  that  part 
^ of  the  evangelical  narrative,  he  called  upon  a friend 

I in  London,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said, 

“ Why  did  our  Lord  ride  into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
ass  ? ” His  friend  answered,  “ I suppose  he  must 
ride  upon  some  animal ; and  that  he  chose  an  ass, 
because  it  was  at  hand,  and  asses  were  generally 
used  among  the  Jews  for  that  purpose.”  “No,” 
said  he,  “ that  was  not  the  reason.  The  horse  was  a 
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warlike  animal,  employed  in  cavalry  and  in  cliariots 
of  battle  ; and  as  such  was  forbidden  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  (Deut.  xvii.  16.)  The  Kings 
and  Judges  of  that  people  rode  upon  asses,  adminis- 
tering justice  and  law  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
promoting  peace  and  order.  If  you  read  the  entire 
prophecy  in  Zechariah,  you  wdll  find  that  our 
Lord’s  riding  upon  an  ass  was  a symbolical  action, 
designed  to  represent  the  spiritual  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  peaceful  results  of  his  reign. 
For  the  King  of  Zion,  who  comes  riding  upon  an 
ass,  meek  and  lowly,  who  is  just,  and  has  salva- 
tion, and  whose  appearance  the  daughter  of  Zion 
is  to  hail  with  shouts  of  joy,  will  ‘ cut  off  the  cha- 
riot from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,' 
destroy  the  ‘ battle-bow,’  and  ‘ speak  peace  to  the 
Heathen.’  ” These  views  he  fully  illustrated  in  his 
discourse ; and  "while  he  expatiated  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  meekness  of  Christ,  as  the  King  of  Zion, 
the  nature  and  freeness  of  his  salvation,  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  among  the  Heathen,  and  the 
consequent  cessation  of  war  and  oppression,  a glow 
of  delight  and  benevolence  seemed  to  brighten  his 
countenance ; his  words  were  not  words  of  fire, 
but  of  truth  and  holy  love.  He  spoke  with  a feel- 
ing and  an  authority  which  appeared  even  to  sur- 
pass his  former  ministrations ; and  some  of  his 
brethren,  and  of  the  congregation,  were  in  tears 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  service. 

As  Mr.  Watson’s  strength  was  now  so  greatly 
impaired  as  to  render  him  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  itinerant  ministry,  the  Conference 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  resident 
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Secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society,  with  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  James  and  Beecham.  He  took  the  place 
of  Dr.  Townley,  who  was  compelled  to  retire 
through  ill  health.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  an 
entire  cessation  from  labour,  the  Doctor  would 
recover  his  wonted  vigour ; and  that  Mr.  Watson, 
by  avoiding  the  night  air,  and  frequent  preaching, 
would  be  able  for  several  years  to  serve  the  Mis- 
sion cause,  and  instruct  the  world  by  his  writings. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  Mr. 
Watson  executed  a deed,  by  which  he  conveyed 
the  copyright  of  all  his  works  to  Trustees,  in  behalf 
of  the  Connexion,  excepting  his  “ Conversations 
for  the  Young,”  which  he  still  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  For  this  extraordinary  act 
of  generosity  he  received  the  acknowledgments  of 
his  brethren,  which  are  thus  recorded  in  the 
printed  Minutes  ; — “ The  most  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Conference  are  justly  due,  and  are  hereby 
affectionately  tendered,  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Wat- 
son, for  his  eminently  liberal  and  disinterested 
conduct,  in  having  presented  to  the  Connexion  the 
copyright  of  several  of  his  highly  valuable  and  im- 
portant works,  namely,  his  Theological  Institutes, 
Life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  Biblical  Dictionary,  and 
Observations  on  Southey’s  Life  of  W esley ; and 
this  Resolution  shall  be  inserted  in  the  printed 
Minutes  of  Conference.” 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  present  at  this  Confer- 
ence, and  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs.  He  sat 
near  Mr.  Watson  during  the  whole  time ; and  his 
spirit  was  cheerful  and  pious.  At  the  request  of 
his  brethren,  and  of  the  Liverpool  friends,  he 
preached  two  or  three  times ; and  his  sermons 
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were  delivered  witli  great  pathos,  and  simplicity 
of  maimer.  When  the  business  of  the  Conference 
was  concluded,  he  said  to  Mr.  Watson,  as  they 
shook  hands  together,  “ Brother  Watson,  I advise 
you,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  leave  this 
town.  The  cholera,  though  it  has  abated,  still 
prevails  in  Liverpool ; ^ and  what  God  is  about  to 
do  with  the  people  here  is  only  known  to  himself.” 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  interview 
between  these  eminent  men,  both  of  whom  were 
evidently  under  considerable  alarm  because  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Watson  began 
to  prepare  for  his  removal  from  the  City-road  to 
his  former  residence  in  Myddleton-square.  He 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  with  strong  and  deep 
emotions ; for  his  attachment  to  the  friends  in  the 
Circuit  generally,  and  especially  to  the  society  at 
the  City-road,  was  very  great ; and  he  knew  that 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  Superintendency  he  must  render  a 
strict  accoimt  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  In  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Wesleys  life  the 
City-road  chapel  appears  to  have  had  a larger 
share  of  his  ministry  than  any  other  place;  he 
paid  an  especial  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  soci- 
ety; in  the  house  connected  with  the  chapel  he 
breathed  his  last ; and  in  the  burying-ground 
belonging  to  it  his  remains  are  deposited.  The 
influence  of  that  great  man’s  example  and  labours 
appears  to  have  remained  with  the  society  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  manifest  in  the  piety  and 
order  of  the  people,  and  the  entire  absence  of  every 
thing  approaching  to  faction  and  insubordination. 
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During  his  residence  at  the  City-road  the  Local 
Preachers  had  regularly  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Watson  on  the  Sunday  morning,  according  to  im- 
memorial usage ; when  the  plan  of  labour  for  the 
day  was  read  over,  and  the  vacant  places  were 
supplied.  On  these  occasions  he  always  intro- 
duced some  question  of  Christian  theology,  upon 
which  he  used  to  elicit  their  remarks  and  inquiries^ 
and  then  expatiate  upon  it  in  a manner  calculated 
to  promote  their  piety,  and  increase  their  knowledge. 
In  consequence  of  these  interesting  and  affection- 
ate interviews,  their  attachment  to  him  was 
unbounded ; and  his  regard  for  them  was  very 
cordial  and  sincere.  He  often  spoke  of  them  with 
esteem  and  love. 

Several  of  the  friends  in  the  Circuit  had  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  afflictions,  and  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  alleviate  his  sufferings. 
He  owed  much  to  the  professional  skill  and  Chris- 
tian friendship  of  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  of  Isling- 
ton, having  been  for  many  years  under  the  care  of 
that  eminent  surgeon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buttress,  of 
Homerton,  had  frequently  invited  him  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  their  kind  family,  for  the  benefit  of 
relaxation  and  country  air ; and  many  other 
friends  had  shown  him  marks  of  affection  and 
respect,  all  of  which  had  made  a deep  impression 
upon  his  generous  mind,  and  rendered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  pastoral  relation  to  them  solemn  and 
affecting. 

Before  his  removal  Mr.  Watson  met  the  society 
in  the  City-road  chapel  on  a Sunday  evening, 
when  he  delivered  his  parting  admonitions  to  the 
people  of  whom  he  had  held  the  charge  for  the  last 
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three  years.  He  dwelt  upon  the  nature,  benefits, 
and  obligations  of  religious  fellowship ; the  signs 
which  indicate  a church’s  prosperous  or  declining 
state ; intermixed  with  many  solemn,  tender,  and 
faithful  exhortations  to  a steady  perseverance  in 
the  course  of  public  and  private  duty.  He  stated, 
that  the  three  years  which  were  then  closed  had 
been  the  happiest  of  his  life;  and  that  the  daily 
attendance  of  the  members  of  society  upon  their 
several  class-meetings,  and  the  other  means  of 
grace,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  in 
his  house  adjoining  the  chapel,  had  conveyed  to 
his  mind  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Recollecting  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  multitudes  of  devout  people  who  had  formerly 
worshipped  in  that  chapel,  and  whose  spirits  were 
then  in  the  paradise  of  God, — ^many  of  whom  he 
had  known, — he  called  upon  the  friends  then  pre- 
sent to  unite  with  him  in  singing  the  fine  hymn  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  beginning, 

“ Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above, 

That  have  obtain’d  the  prize.” 

A prayer,  remarkable  for  its  power  and  importu- 
nity, closed  this  memorable  and  affecting  service, 
and  with  it  Mr.  Watson’s  ministry  in  that  favoured 
place.  He  never  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  City- 
road  chapel  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Within  a few  days  of  liis  return  from  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Watson  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  Secretaryship  with  feelings  of  holy  zeal  and 
delight. 

For  many  years  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  have  drawn  up  a circular  letter, 
immediately  after  the  Conference,  addressed  to  the 
foreign  stations,  informing  the  brethren  of  any 
new  regulations  that  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  Connexion  at  home,  accompa- 
nied by  such  advices  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  circular  for  the  year  1832  was  written 
by  Mr.  Watson.  It  contained  many  valuable 
advices,  and  was  marked  throughout  by  a spirit 
of  deep  and  enlightened  piety.  Few  ordination  or 
episcopal  charges  are  equal  to  it ; at  least,  among 
those  that  we  have  seen. 

Scarcely  had  the  Preachers  time  to  repair  to 
their  new  appointments,  after  the  Conference, 
before  an  unexampled  scene  of  mortality  was 
opened  among  them.  The  first  that  w^as  called 
away  was  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ; a man  universaUy 
respected  for  his  learning,  and  especially  revered  in 
the  Methodist  Connexion  for  his  piety,  zeal,  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  and  usefulness  as  a Minister  of 
Christ.  He  went  from  Liverpool  to  Frome,  on  a 
visit  to  his  son ; returned  home  by  way  of  Bristol ; 
and  came  to  Bayswater,  near  London,  on  Saturday, 
August  25th,  intending  to  preach  at  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  chapel  in  that  place  on  the  following 
morning.  He  'was  then  in  a stqte  of  ill  health, 
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, and  became  so  much  worse  as  to  be  unable  to  fulfil 

his  engagement.  The  disease  proved  to  be  the 
' malignant  cholera,  of  which  he  died  on  the  Sunday 

i evening,  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  faith  and  hope 

’ of  the  Gospel.  The  elevation  of  his  character,  and 

I the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  ren- 

dered his  removal  deeply  impressive  and  monitory. 
Mr.  Watson  participated  in  the  general  feeling; 
and  showed  his  respect  fof  the  Doctor  s memory  by 
attending  the  funeral  at  the  City-road  chapel, 
although  the  day  was  exceedingly  wet,  and  his  own 
health  was  so  seriously  affected,  as  to  render  expo- 
sure to  the  rain  hazardous  to  his  life. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  was  next  separated 
from  his  family  and  connexions,  and  summoned  to 
his  final  reward.  He  was  the  Superintendent  of 
one  of  the  London  Circuits ; an  active  and  useful 
member  of  the  Missionary  Committee ; and  a most 
friendly  and  upright  man.  At  the  request  of  the 
Wesleyan  Book-Committee,  he  had  waited  upon 
Charles  Wesley,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  organist,  to 
obtain  the  loan  of  his  father’s  portrait, — the  poet 
of  Methodism, — ^for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved, 
and  was  returning  home  with  the  picture  in  his 
hand,  in  his  usual  health  and  cheerfulness,  when 
he  sunk  down  upon  the  causeway,  and  instantly 
expired.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October ; and  the 
effect  of  his  sudden  removal  upon  the  susceptible 
mind  of  Mr.  Watson,  himself  in  a state  of  increas- 
ing weakness  and  affliction,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. 

Under  great  feebleness  and  constant  suffering 
he  nevertheless  attended  the  Mission-House  in 
Hatton-gardcn  daily,  watched  the  progress  of  the 
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Missions  with  deep  interest,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  connexion  with  them  in  a 
manner  the  most  vigorous  and  efficient.  His  com- 
pany was  sought  by  many  persons  who  knew  his 
intelligence  and  piety,  and  who  wished  to  profit  by 
his  conversation.  He  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committees  appointed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Wesleyan  Book-room  in  the  City- 
road  ; but  he  shortened  his  visits  to  his  friends, 
and,  greatly  as  he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  his 
brethren,  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  prolong 
his  stay  when  the  business  of  the  Committees  was 
discharged ; so  intent  was  he  upon  completing  his 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament.  To  finish  that 
work  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  desire  of  his 
heart. 

At  that  time  it  was  in  contemplation  to  publish 
a series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  of 
“The  Wesleyan  Miscellany.”  Mr.  Watson  entered 
heartily  into  this  project ; and  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  to  whom  this  work  was 
confided,  he  said,  “If  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  be  true,  as  we  all  believe  it  is,  I fear  we 
do  not  give  that  prominence  to  it  in  our  preaching 
which  we  ought  to  do ; and  that  some  of  us  do  not 
seek  to  realize  it  in  our  own  experience,  as  it  is 
our  privelege  and  duty.  To  me  it  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  regret,  that  in  many  places  that  blessed 
doctrine  has  been  brought  into  some  degree  of  dis- 
repute by  the  objectionable  spirit  and  conduct  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  its  most  zealous  and 
prominent  advocates.  What  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  have  written  upon  it  i$  mostly  in  a con- 
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troversial  form.  I confess,  I should  like  to  see  the 
doctrine  clearly  and  fully  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  without  any  reference  to  controversy  ; 
and  the  whole  confirmed  by  illustrative  examples, 
of  an  unexceptionable  kind.”  At  his  suggestion 
the  compilation  of  such  a work  was  assigned  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Entwisle.  The  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  on  this  subject  showed  his  anxiety  that  the 
Methodist  societies  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fulness  and  extent  of  the  Christian  salvation ; hut 
should  aspire  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
that  “ perfect  love  ” which  “ casteth  out  fear.” 
Like  Mr.  Wesley,  he  did  not  himself  profess  to 
have  attained  it;  but  during  the  subsequent  part 
of  his  life  he  exhibited  its  fruits  in  all  their 
maturity  and  beauty. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  of  Hull,  and 
dated  Oct.  23d,  1832,  he  says, — 

“I  am  an  invalid,  just  able  to  do  the  in-door 
work  of  this  office  ; but  my  strength  is  gone.  My 
voice  is  cracked,  by  a complaint  of  the  larynx,  and 
my  health  very  uncertain.  I have  therefore 
declined  all  engagements  from  home ; and  those 
which  I have  upon  the  plans  in  London,  through 
sudden  attacks,  I frequently  do  not  fulfil.  This  is 
my  trial.  May  I have  grace  to  submit  to  it  with 
cheerfulness,  and  be  purified  in  the  fire ! I must 
now  pass  away  from  the  more  active  scenes  of  the 
church,  and  from  the  public  eye ; and  I submit, 
praying  that  those  who  are  Spared  to  work  in  the 
vineyard  may  have  large  success.  For  myself,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  a little  behind  the  scenes  while 
I am  spared  ; but  that  is  all  I can  look  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect  of  my  present  circumstances.” 
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On  Sunday,  Oct.  28th,  Mr.  Watson  attended  his 
appointment  at  the  Hinde-street  chapel,  Manches- 
ter-square,  where  he  preached,  and  made  the 
annual  collection  in  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan 
schools  at  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse -Grove. 
When  he  entered  into  the  pulpit  he  was  exceed- 
ingly unwell ; and  his  wan  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance deeply  affected  the  congregation,  many  of 
whom  were  painfully  apprehensive  that  his  end 
was  near.  As  he  proceeded  in  the  service  he 
appeared  to  forget  his  infinnities,  and  the  discourse 
which  he  delivered  was  made  a blessing  to  the 
people.  Many  of  them  still  speak  of  it  with  emo- 
tion. His  text  was,  “Thy  Spirit  is  good;  lead 
me  into  the  land  of  uprightness.”  (Psalm  cxliii. 
10.) 

Having  given  a glowing  description  of  the  goodly 
land,  in  which  the  established  Christian  dwells,  in 
an  application  of  uncommon  pathos,  he  encouraged 
his  hearers  to  “ go  up  at  once  and  possess  it.”  He 
enlarged,  with  even  more  than  his  usual  copious- 
ness and  energy,  upon  the  essential  and  exuberant 
goodness  of  that  Spirit  for  whose  guidance  the 
Psalmist  prayed;  and  described  him  as  ready  to 
bring  every  one  present  into  this  state  of  settled 
purity  and  happiness.  The  influence  which  at- 
tended this  discourse  was  very  powerful ; and  deep 
and  salutary  were  the  impressions  which  were 
made  upon  many  minds,  as  to  the  nature  ^d 
value  of  true  religion,  and  its  attainahleness  under 
the  gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus  ended  the  public  ministry  of  this  distin- 
guished servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  upon  whose 
word  multitudes  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
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attend  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight.  He  was 
in  a state  of  great  suffering  when  the  service  con- 
cluded. As  the  congregation  retired,  many  an 
individual  lingered  to  gaze  upon  the  wasted  form 
of  their  esteemed  Pastor ; and  not  a few  “ sorrowed 
most  of  all  ” for  the  probability  that  “ they  should 
see  his  face  no  more.” 

A few  days  after  this  effort,  and  while  his  health 
still  remained  unimproved,  Mr.  Watson’s  feelings 
were  again  lacerated  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected death  of  the  Rev.  John  James,  one  of  his 
esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Missionary  Secretary- 
ship, and  a man  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished 
a very  sincere  and  affectionate  friendship.  On 
Sunday  morning,  November  4th,  Mr.  James  ap- 
peared in  his  usual  health ; and  at  family  worship 
selected  the  hymn  beginning, 

“ Tremendous  God,  with  humble  fear ; ” 
in  which  are  the  following  impressive  stanzas 

Submissive  to  thy  just  decree, 

We  all  shall  soon  from  earth  remove  ; 

But  when  thou  sendest,  Lord,  for  me, 

O let  the  messenger  be  love ! 

“ Whisper  thy  love  into  my  heart, 

W am  me  of  my  approaching  end  j 

And  then  I joyfully  depart. 

And  then  I to  thy  arms  ascend.’^ 


In  the  evening  he  preached . in  the  City-road 
chapel,  wdien  he  betrayed  signs  of  languor,  and  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  occasionally  confused.  His 
friends  were  alarmed,  and  conveyed  him  home  in 
a coach.  During  the  night  he  was  seized  with 
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apoplexy,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  paralysis. 
He  remained  in  a state  of  stupor,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  till  the  following  Tuesday,  when 
he  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God.  He  was  a man  of 
great  zeal  and  energy,  of  strong  and  manly  sense, 
and  of  a frank  and  generous  disposition.  He  had 
attended  Mr.  Watson's  ministry  in  Liverpool  when 
very  young,  and  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  it ; and  for  many  years  he  and  Mr.  Watson 
had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

When  Mr.  James  was  thus  suddenly  removed, 
leaving  an  afflicted  widow  and  six  children,  most 
of  whom  were  very  young,  Mr.  Watson’s  friends 
became  seriously  alarmed  for  him,  lest  the  shock 
should  be  too  powerful  for  him  in  his  suffering  and 
exhausted  state ; and  the  writer  of  these  memoirs 
availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing  his  mind.  “ Mr.  Watson,”  said  he,  “ we 
must  not  suffer  our  minds  to  sink  under  these  dis- 
tressing bereavements.  I hope  you  do  not  indulge 
such  a sorrow  as  will  be  injurious  to  your  health.” 
“ 0 no ! ” he  replied ; “ I have  such  a conviction  of 
the  special  agency  of  God’s  providence  in  all  these 
things  as  preserves  my  mind  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity.” Yet  it  was  evident  that,  while  “ he  thought 
as  a sage  ” and  as  a Christian,--  “ he  felt  as  a man.” 
He  rested  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  who  numbers  the  very  hairs  upon  the  heads 
of  his  servants ; and,  as  the  happy  result  of  this 
confidence,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  and 
bowed  with  reverent  submission  to  the  divine  will.’ 
Yet  his  heart  bled  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
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and  because  he  had  one  friend  less  on  earth.  The 
solemnities  of  death  and  eternity  now  engaged  his 
constant  attention. 

Mr.  James’s  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday, 
November  10th ; but  Mr.  Watson  was  too  ill  to 
pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  for  his  lamented  col- 
league, by  following  his  remains  to  the  grave.  He 
began  to  consider  his  own  recovery  hopeless ; and 
he  was  apprehensive  that  his  life  was  nearer  its 
close  than  he  had  anticipated.  When  he  entered 
upon  his  labours  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  as 
already  stated,  he  began  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ; and  it  had  been  his  particular  desire  to 
present  to  the  church  of  God  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  legitimate  meaning  of  that  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  had  now  proceeded  as  far  as  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel ; and  he  was  persuaded, 
from  increasing  weakness  and  suffering,  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  complete  his  design,  in  writ- 
ing an  Exposition  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  therefore  passed  over  the  remaining 
chapters  of  St.  Luke,  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  entered,  without  delay, 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  but  when  he 
had  reached  the  third  chapter  of  that  book,  his 
strength  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  all  further  attempts  t(f  explain  those  sacred 
oracles,  which  for  many  years  were  his  delight  and 
study.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
had  been  through  life  one  of  the  most  prominent 
subjects  of  his  ministry  ; it  was  the  basis  of  all  his 
hope  and  confidence  towards  God ; it  supplied  in 
his  mind  the  principal  motives  to  personal  piety, 
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and  to  ministerial  and  Missionary  exertion  ; and  it 
I is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  eifort  he  ever 

made  in  theological  composition  was  his  admirable 
note  upon  Romans  iii.  22,  23,  intended  to  explain 
^ the  method  of  a sinner’s  justification  before  God, 

through  faith  in  the  sacrificial  blood  of  Christ. 

“ Every  thing,”  says  he,  “ relative  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  bears  the  most  public  character.  He  was 
offered  up  before  the  world;  the  doctrine  of  his 
oross  forms  the  great  subject  of  the  evangelical  mi- 
nistry'; it  is  that  which  is  commanded  to  be  preach- 
ed, published,  and  proclaimed  to  every  creature ; 
whilst  the  institution  of  the  church,  Avhich  is  not  a 
•secret  society,  but  ‘ a city  set  on  a hill,’  holds  up  to  I 

the  faith  and  trust  of  men,  from  age  to  age,  that  | 

grand  atonement  by  which  alone  the  guilty  are 
reconciled  to  God.”  a 

With  the  note  of  which  this  extract  is  a part, 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  his  labours  as  a theological 
writer ; and  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  which 
he  here  so  forcibly  inculcates,  he  happily  realized 
I during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  his  suffering 

life.  From  this  time  his  strength  rapidly  declined ; 
and  the  pain  which  he  often  endured  was  frightful 
and  overwhelming.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Islington, 
who  attended  him  with  the  most  affectionate  assi- 
duity, suggested  that  one  or  more  Pliysicians 
should  be  consulted,  as  no  means  which  had  been 
hitherto  tried  were  effectual  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  Mr.  Watson  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  and 
believed  that  if  Mr.  Hunter  could  do  nothing  more 
for  him,  the  case  was  hopeless ; yet,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  family,  and  of  other  parties  v'ho  were 
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interested  in  the  continuance  of  his  life,  he  con- 
sented to  the  proposal,  and  Dr.  Faire  was 
requested  to  visit  him.  At  first,  considerable  hope 
was  held  out,  and  entertained ; hut  the  disease 
remained  in  undiminished  power.  Its  precise 
nature  could  not  be  ascertained  ; and  it  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  such  as  no  medicine  could  pos- 
sibly reach.  His  case  now  became  eminently  dis- 
tressing. He  had,  indeed,  intervals  of  comparative 
ease ; but  his  paroxysms  of  pain  were  increasingly 
severe.  They  sometimes  rose  to  agony ; arid  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  abatement,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  together.  Such,  however,  was  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  strengthened  and  sustained  by 
the  truth  and  grace  of  his  almighty  Saviour,  that 
his  patience  and  self-possession  never  forsook  him. 

“ I have  seen  him,”  says  Mr.  Hunter,  “ in  such  a 
state  of  suffering,  that  nature  could  not  have 
endured  the  slightest  augmentation  of  pain,  but 
must  have  fainted  under  the  pressure  ; and  his  cry 
was,  not  so  much  that  the  chastisement  might  be 
withdrawn,  as  that  it  might  be  overruled  to  the 
improvement  of  his  piety.  ‘ Let  it  be  sanctified,* 
was  his  constant  prayer  : ‘ O God,  let  it  be  sancti- 
fied!*” 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  Mr.  Watson  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  in  the  world ; nor  as  a public  man  could 
he  be  inattentive  to  what  was  passing  around  him. 
Previously  to  this  period.  Dr.  Farre  had  given 
some  most  valuable  evidence  before  a Committee  ^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Sabbath. 
He  had  shown  that,  in  regard  of  this  institution, 
there  is  a perfect  analogy  between  the  arrange- 
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ments  of  nature,  and  the  requirements  of  holy 
Scripture ; for  the  animal  constitution  is  so  formed 
as  to  require  a weekly  rest.  The  life  both  of  man 
and  beast  is  inevitably  shortened  by  incessant 
labour;  and  the  poor,  therefore,  who  cannot 
always  choose  for  themselves,  have  a right  to  legal 
protection  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
has  been  graciously  given  to  them  by  God,  with 
reference  both  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare. On  one  occasion,  when  visited  by  Dr.  Farre, 
Mr.  Watson,  in  a very  feeling  manner,  presented 
his  thanks  to  that  eminent  man  for  this  very  im- 
portant and  seasonable  evidence,  so  well  calculated 
to  impress  the  minds  of  even  sceptical  Statesmen, 
and  to  assist  in  obtaining  some  legislative  enact- 
ment in  behalf  of  those  who  are  unwillingly 
doomed  to  profane  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

While  Mr.  Watson  was  in  this  state  of  affliction, 
waiting  for  the  final  summons,  the  great  question 
of  Negro  emancipation  was  approaching  its  crisis. 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
each  of  them  produced  such  a body  of  evidence  as 
demonstrated  that  a system  which  generated  evils, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  such  fearful  magni- 
tude, ought  not  to  be  continued  a day  longer  than 
the  time  at  which  it  could  be  terminated  with 
safety  to  the  parties.  At  the  late  elections  only 
eleven  proprietors  of  slaves  had  been  returned  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; a large 
proportion  of  the  candidates  owed  their  election 
to  the  pledges  which  they  gave  to  their  constitu- 
ents, that  they  would  vote  for  abolition ; several 
Members  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  so  affected 
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by  the  evidence  adduced,  that  they  avowed  their 
determination  to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  Negro 
slavery;  the  nation  in  general  was  roused,  and 
especially  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  by 
the  persecutions  and  other  outrages  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  the  intelligence  w'hich  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  had  diffused  ; so  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  supported  by  Parliament  and  the 
public  voice,  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  those 
benevolent  Statesmen  who  had  long  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  Negro,  in  arranging  a plan  for  the 
extinction  of  this  abomination.  In  this  hopeful 
state  of  things  Mr.  Buxton,  whose  zeal  in  this 
cause  of  righteousness  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  religion,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Watson,  requesting  his  advice  as  to 
the  plan  to  be  adopted.  The  mind  of  this  dying 
friend  of  the  Negro  race  retained  all  its  energy ; 
and  though  his  “ right  hand  ” had  for  some  time 
“ forgotten  its  cunning,”  his  generous  spirit  was  so 
roused,  that  he  immediately  called  for  his  desk, 
and  wrote  a long  epistle  on  the  subject.  The 
w riting  was  so  feeble  and  tremulous,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  decipher  the  whole ; 
but  with  Mr.  Watson’s  assistance  it  w^as  tran- 
scribed, and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Buxton.  It  was  the 
last  service  that  he  was  able  to  render  the  Negro 
race  ; a people  to  whose  interests  he  had  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life. 

Just  after  Mr.  Watson  had  finished  this  letter, 
his  friend  Mr.  Mason  called  to  see  him ; and,  as 
they  had  been  associated  together  some  years 
before  as  Secretaries  to  the  Wesleyan  Missions, 
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they  conversed  freely  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
I relates ; and  Mr.  Watson  remarked,  with  consider- 

||  able  feeling,  “ I am  now  a dying  man ; but  it  is  a 

f privilege  to  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  the 

I day  of  liberty  bOgins  to  dawn  upon  those  poor 

oppressed  people  in  the  West  Indies.” 

In  this  very  able  and  important  document,  Mr. 
Watson  distinctly  recognised  the  leading  principles 
which  characterize  the  measure  of  emancipation 
that  was  adopted  a few  months  afterwards  by  the 
British  Parliament.  He  required  that  a period 
should  be  fixed  when  slavery  should  cease ; that 
the  Negro  might  look  forward  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  the  time  when  the  chains  should  fall  from 
his  hands,  and  he  should  enjoy  the  rights  of 
i humanity ; and  that  the  planter  should  have  some 

motive  to  concur  in  such  measures  of  amelioration 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  as  preparatory  to 
universal  emancipation.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
spared  till  the  Parliament  had  pledged  itself  to 
abolish  colonial  slavery,  and  had  fixed  the  amount 
of  sacrifice  to  he  made  by  the  country  in  carrying 
this  measure  into  practical  effect ; and  just  before 
he  died,  lifting  up  his  emaciated  hands,  he  is 
f'  reported  to  have  said,  “ O that  I should  have  lived 

to  see  the  day  when  the  people  of  England  will  give 
twenty  millions  of  money  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves ! ” Such  was  the  fact ; and  a more 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple was  perhaps  never  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  A great  and  powerful  nation,  from  its 
own  sense  of  justice,  to  firee  itself  from  a hateful 
system  of  oppression,  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
resolved  to  pay  a sum  of  money  greater  in  amount 
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tlian  some  nations  are  able  to  raise  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  What  a lesson  to  the  whole 
civilized  world ! The  ultimate  consequences  of 
this  act  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ; but  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  lead  to  the  general  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  at  least  on  the  part  of  America 
and  the  European  States.  The  hateful  distinction 
of  caste,  founded  upon  the  complexion  of  the  skin, 
may  be  expected  soon  to  disappear  in  a country 
where  all  are  free,  and  the  blacks  and  people 
of  colour  form  so  large  a majority.  Mr.  Watson 
saw  this  state  of  things  in  distant  prospect,  and 
laboured  most  assiduously  to  hasten  its  consumma- 
tion ; but  he  was  not  spared  to  join  in  the  pure 
and  hallowed  triumph  of  that  noble  band  of  phi- 
lanthropic men  with  wdiom  he  had  been  associated 
in  this  work  of  humanity  and  religion,  when  the 
Act  of  emancipation  passed  the  Legislature,  and 
received  the  royal  signature.  Mr.  Bunting  first 
called  upon  the  Methodist  body  to  assert  the 
Kegro’s  right  to  liberty,  by  his  strong  and  season- 
able papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Wesleyan  Maga- 
zine ; but  to  the  exertions  of  no  individual  are  the 
Negroes  so  much  indebted  as  to  those  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  for  years  never  ceased  to  press 
upon  the  public  conscience  the  guilt  and  misery 
of  colonial  slavery.  Richard  Matthews,  Esq.,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Watson,  was  Secretary  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence ; and,  till  the  measure  of  emancipation 
was  carried,  a most  efficient  and  useful  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Watson  w^as  now  confined  to  his  sick  room  ; 
life  was  ebbing  out  apace ; and  the  ^time  was  come 
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that  he  must  die.  Through  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  had  cherished  the  conviction,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  man  s intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature ; this  conviction  had 
given  energy  to  his  ministry,  and  had  supplied  the 
principal  motive  to  his  extraordinary  exertions  in 
the  Mission  cause ; and  now  his  religious  princi- 
ples were  to  be  put  to  the  severest  test.  He  had  a 
“ great  fight  of  affliction  ” to  endure,  and  to  resign 
his  life  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God.  In  what 
manner  he  sustained  the  fiery  conflict,  and  realized 
the  power  of  Christianity,  wdll  best  appear  from 
the  accounts  supplied  by  friends,  who  visited  him, 
and  especially  by  members  of  his  own  family,  who 
attended  him  night  and  day. 

“ My  last  solemn  interview  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son,” says  the  late  Mrs.  Bulmer,  “ was  on 
Thursday,  December  27th.  I was  then  admit- 
ted to  see  him  for  a short  time,  after  he  had 
endured  that  paroxysm  of  awful  suffering  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Never  shall  I forget  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, when  I first  met  the  glance  of  his  languid 
and  almost  tearful  eye.  It  was  a look  of  ineffable 
kindness  and  affection ; and  seemed  as  if  it  could 
be  second  only  to  that  with  which  I trust  we  shall 
again  regard  each  other  in  a sinless  and  unsuffer- 
ing world.  It  dissolved  my  soul  in  grief.  I felt 
assured  that  his  stay  among  us  could  not  be  long, 
and  the  idea  of  his  removal  inflicted  a poignant 
pang.  His  frame  bore  the  impress  of  the  agony 
he  had  endured.  But  his  spirit  seemed  pavilioned 
in  the  very  divine  presence.  He  said  he  felt 
the  sustaining  power  of  God,  and  discoursed  for 
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a short  time,  and  with  frequent  intermissions, 
through  great  debility,  on  that  most  delightful 
topic,  peculiarly  suggested  by  the  season,  ‘They 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  God  with  us/ 
‘ Yes,'  said  he,  ‘ God  with  us, — with  us  all,— 
with  each  of  us, — with  us  at  all  times, — ^under  all 
circumstances ; especially  with  us  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  all  our  sorrows,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings/ He  was  evidently  giving  utterance  to  sen- 
timents, the  truth  of  which  he  was  then  powerfully 
realizing  in  his  own  experience.  Faith  triumphed 
over  dissolving  nature,  and  the  Rock  of  ages  he 
felt  to  be  the  strength  of  his  failing  heart.  With  a 
voice  faltering  through  irrepressible  emotion,  he 
expressed  a hope  that  our  next  meeting  might  be 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  added, 
‘ If  not, — if  not, — ^may  we  have  a happier  meeting 
in  heaven  ! ' ” 

The  Rev.  John  Beecham,  Mr.  Watson's  esteemed 
colleague  in  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  enjoyed  his  confidence  and 
afiection  in  a high  degree,  and  was  in  daily  habits 
of  intercourse  with  him  during  the  season  of  his 
last  affliction.  He  gives  the  following  parti- 
culars - 

Several  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Watson's 
declining  state  of  health  began  to  awaken  serious 
apprehensions  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  lead  him  to 
regard  death  as  at  no  very  great  distance.  He 
often  adverted  to  this  subject;  hut  I recollect  very 
distinctly  a conversation  I had  with  him  about  the 
middle  of  autumn,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  his  situa- 
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I tion  and  prospects  with  much  feeling.  He 

I observed,  it  seemed  hard  to  have  to  die  at  a time 

of  life  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  palmy  state 
of  man,  and  when,  from  the  greater  maturity  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  more  extensive  experience,  he 
felt  as  though  he  could  do  more  for  the  church 
than  he  ever  had  done  : “ But,”  added  he,  “ if  I 
am  cut  short,  it  will  not  be  by  chance.  Life  and 
death  are  at  the  disposal  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 

I I good  Being,  and  all  will  be  right.” 

After  he  had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  those 
attacks  of  pain,  to  which  he  became  subject  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  complaint,  he  had  a paroxysm, 
the  violence  and  duration  of  which  so  prostrated 
his  remaining  strength,  that  it  was  feared  he  could 
scarcely  survive  another  such  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  December  23d,  1832,  on  my 
calling  to  see  him,  he  told  me  he  feared  he  might 
I have  a relapse,  as  he  had  several  unfavourable 

I symptoms.  His  apprehensions  were  realized ; and 

I he  passed  the  following  night  in  great  pain.  On 

i|  my  seeing  him  again,  he  said  to  me,  “ All  prospect 

I of  my  recovery  is  gone.  This  return  of  pain 

I proves  that  the  cause  of  my  affliction  remains.  T 

have  no  hope  now.  There  is  no  ground  of  rational 
hope  left.  Nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to 
address  myself  to  the  great  work  of  preparing  to 
suffer  and  die.” 

I On  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  I found  him 

;|  again  so  free  from  pain,  that  he  could  converse 

I without  difficulty.  I was  no  sooner  seated  by 

^ him,  than  he  began : “ Well,  you  see  we  are  at 

I length  thrown  back  on  those  great  principles 

I which  we  preach:  ‘Life  is  yours;*  ‘death  k 


I 
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yoars;’  ‘things  present;'  ‘things  to  come;’  ‘all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.’  Now,  here  are  two  points  : first,  Are  these 

things  so  ? and, Have  you  an  interest  in 

them  ?”  Having  paused,  as  if  in  solemn  consider- 
ation of  these  questions,  he  then  said,  with  strong 
feeling,  “Yes,  these  things  are  so;  these  prin- 
ciples are  true ; and,  blessed  be  God,  I have  an 
interest  in  them ; but  it  is  all  through  the  blessed 
Spirit.”  After  an  interval  of  a few  moments,  he 
exclaimed,  “ What  a light  was  that ! What  a day, 
when  the  blessed  Spirit  first  struck  the  light  of 
heaven  into  our  dark  minds ! ” — and  then  went  on 
to  enlarge  on  our  obligations  to  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
our  religious  illumination  and  enjoyment,  showing 
that  the  impotent,  depraved  mind  of  man  could  have 
no  religious  experience  whatever,  were  it  not  for  that 
divine  Agent.  On  my  remarking,  that  it  was  a 
glorious  reward  for  the  faithful  Minister  of  Christ, 
in  the  season  of  deep  affliction  and  suffering,  to 
prove,  as  he  did,  the  reality  and  consoling  power  of 
the  great  truths  he  had  spent  his  life  in  maintain- 
ing and  enforcing,  he  replied,  with  emphasis, 
“ Yes,  a Minister  has  higher  enjoyments  and  privi- 
leges than  Christians  in  general ; but  he  is  exposed 
to  greater  temptation.  His  is  an  awful  responsi- 
bility ; and  greater  is  the  guilt  of  any  unfaithful- 
ness in  him.  I feel  these  things  to  be  so.”  He 
then  dwelt  on  his  own  unworthiness,  and  the 
abasing  sense  he  felt  of  the  worthlessness  of  his 
very  best  performances,  and  said  his  only  hope,  his 
only  refuge,  was  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  He 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  sufficiency  of  that 
.atonement ; and  showed  what  an  infinite  mercy  it 
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is  that  we  have  such  a resource,  and  that  we  know 
what  use  to  make  of  it.  Then,  placing  his  attenu- 
ated hands  together,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  his  eyes  partly  closed,  while  his  quivering  lip 
marked  the  deep  feeling  of  his  soul,  he  quoted  the 
following  lines 

**  His  offering  pure  Tve  call  to  mind, 

There,  on  the  golden  altar  laid. 

Whose  Godhead  with  the  manhood  join’d 
For  every  soul  atonement  made  j 
And  have  whate’er  we  ask  of  God, 

Through  faith  in  that  all-saving  blood.” 

Then,  pausing,  and  looking,  for  a few  moments, 
unutterable  things,  he  added,  with  uncommon 
pathos,— 

“ I the  chief  of  sinners  am ; 

But  Jesus  died  for  me.” 

It  was  the  following  morning,  if  I remember 
right,  that  he  formally  gave  up  all  public  business. 
He  had  told  me,  some  days  before,  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  me  on  a few  points,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able ; and,  being  comparatively  easy  that  day  when 
I called  on  him,  he  laid  on  the  table  a small  port- 
folio, in  which  he  kept  papers  relating  to  the 
Missions ; and,  opening  it,  showed  me  what  he 
had  been  writing  in  reference  to  matters  which  we 
had  previously  deliberated  on ; telling  me  I must 
now  take  up  those  subjects  where  he  had  broken 
off,  and  must  finish  them.  After  further  conver- 
sation, on  my  preparing  to  leave  hiin,  I gathered 
up  only  the  papers  we  had  been  examining ; when, 
taking  them  out  of  my  hand,  he  placed  them  with 
the  others,  in  the  portfolio ; and  folding  it  up, 
said,  “ Here,  take  ^ together.  If  I get  better. 
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you  know,  I can  take  it  back  again ; and  if  not,  I 
must  leave  you,  and  you  must  leave  me.’" 

, On  a subsequent  day,  as  I sat  alone  with  him, 
he  told  me  that  his  arrangements  for  death  were 
now  nearly  completed  ; and  talked  with  me  about 
destroying  his  useless  papers,  and  respecting  the 
manuscripts  he  should  leave  behind,  and  on  his 
private  affairs  in  general,  wdth  a calmness  and 
composure  which  almost  made  me  forget  that  I 
was  conversing  with  one  who  regarded  himself  as 
a dying  man.  And  this  cool  fortitude  was  not  an 
occasional  effort  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect,  I 
invariably  found  him  the  same.  His  dying  was 
his  common  topic ; and  he  would  dwell  on  it  with 
a composedness  which  strikingly  indicated  that  all 
was  right  within.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  no  favourable  change  which  his  case  might 
occasionally  present,  ever  diverted  him,  as  far  as 
my  observation  went,  from  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paring for  death.  For  a week  before  he  evidently 
changed  for  death,  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  case 
so  far  abated  as  to  awaken  some  hopes  again  re- 
specting him  ; and  he  said  to  me  one  day,  “ I may, 
it  is  possible  I may,  rally  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
fidvise  with  you  again.  But,”  added  he,  looking 
up,  while  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  “ if  not, 
blessed  be  thy  name,  I am  resigned  to  thy  will.” 

On  my  incidentally  mentioning  to  him  that 
his  friends  at  a certain  place  had  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  for  prayer  in  his  behalf,  he  leaned  forward, 
and,  covering  his  face  with  Tiis  hand,  he  wept,  and 
said,  “ What  am  I,  that  I should  have  an  interest 
in  the  prayers  of  so  many  good  people  I ’’  He 
repeatedly  observed  to  me,  during  the  latter  part 
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of  his  illness,  that,  were  he  to  he  raised  again,  he 
believed  it  would  be  chiefly  in  answer  to  prayer ; 
and  to  this  cause  he  said  he  must  greatly  attribute 
it,  that  his  sufierings  were  so  much  mitigated,  and 
that  such  a worm  as  he  should  enjoy  so  much  of 
the  divine  presence  and  goodness  in  his  aflBliction. 

< ■ The  morning  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life  but 
one,  and  the  very  last  on  which  he  could  sit  up 
and  converse,  was  a gracious  season  to  him.  As  I 
sat  alone  with  him,  I made  an  observation  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath ; on  which  he  exclaimed,  “ Blessed 
day  of  rest !” — and  then  dwelt  on  the  hallowed 
enjoyments  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  rich  provision 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  After  we  had 
spent  some  time  in  prayer,  during  which  the  divine 
goodness  appeared  to  overshadow  us  in  an  inde- 
scribable manner,  I,  on  parting,  said  to  him,  “ May 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  be  with  you  ! ” — to  which 
he  responded,  with  deep  fervour,  “ Amen,  Amen 
He  had  a high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sab- 
batic institution,  for  advancing  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ; and  has  more  than  once  said  to  me,  with 
great  feeling,  when  I have  called  upon  him  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  found  him  unable  to  stir  out, 
“ Another  blessed  Sabbath  must,  in  regard  of  pub- 
lic worship,  be  a blank  to  me.” 

On  the  last  day  upon  which  he  was  able  to 
discourse  at  length,  I sat  with  him  a considerable 
time,  and  had  full  proof  that  he  remained  in  the 
same  elevated  and  heavenly  frame  of  mind  which 
he  had  manifested  throughout  his  affliction.  Such 
dignity,  united  with  such  deep  humility ; such 
intellectual  strength  and  vigour,  attended  with  so 
much  child-like  simplicity  ; such  patience  under 
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intense  suffering ; and,  in  the  intervals  of  pain, 
such  indications  of  ineffable  intercourse  with  God, 
and  such  outbeamings  of  hallowed  joy, — have  been 
but  rarely  witnessed,  I conceive,  in  any  dying 
saint. 

The  Rev.  George  Marsden,  who  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Watson  for  many  years,  thus  speaks 
of  him : — 

I HAD  two  interviews  with  Mr.  Watson,  during 
his  last  affliction.  At  the  first,  after  a few  expres- 
sions relative  to  his  illness,  and  the  extreme  pain 
he  had  endured,  he  almost  immediately  entered 
on  the  pleasing  subject  of  Christ  crucified.  He 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  its  infinite  importance,  as 
the  only  foundation  on  which  we  can  rest  for  par- 
don, acceptance  with  God,  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  He  then,  in  a very  impressive  manner,  spoke 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  of  his  firm  reliance 
on  the  atonement,  and  repeated,  with  solemn  and 
deep  feeling,  those  expressive  lines 

**  A guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 

Into  thy  hands  I fall  j 
Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness. 

My  Saviour  and  my  all.” 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  was  led  to 
refer  to  some  parts  of  his  past  life,  and  especially 
I to  some  controversies  in  which  he  had  taken  a 

decided  part ; and  he  then  remarked,  “ I have  sin- 
cerely endeavoured  to  do  the  will  of  God,  though 
frequently  with  much  defect.  Sometimes,  by 
maintaining  what  I believed  to  be  right,  I have 
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been  brought  into  collision  with  some  of  my  bre- 
thren, and  subjected  myself  to  the  strife  of 
tongues;  but  I do  love  the  Preachers.”  He  said 
that  he  had,  for  some  time,  a desire  to  live  for  a 
few  years  longer,  that  he  might  accomplish  some 
things  which  he  thought  might  be  useful,  if  it  had 
been  the  will  of  God : “ But  now,”  said  he,  “ the 
very  desire  of  it  is  taken  away.” 

My  last  interview  with  him  was  on  Saturday, 
December  29th.  Almost  immediately  on  my 
going  into  the  room,  he  entered  on  spiritual  and 
heavenly  subjects.  He  seemed,  as  in  the  former 
conversation,  to  be  desirous  of  dwelling  on  the 
delightful  subject  of  the  atonement,  as  if  his  whole 
soul  centred  there.  He  said,  “ The  Methodists, 
have  right  views  of  the  atonement ; and  they  also 
know  the  way  of  coming  to  the  atonement,  and 
the  right  use  to  be  made  of  that  important  doc- 
trine.” After  speaking  for  some  time  on  that 
point,  he  began  to  converse  about  death,  and  said 
that  he  had  now  no  particular  desire  either  to  live 
or  die.  He  added,  “ Dying  and  death  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  There  is  something  gloomy  and 
melancholy  about  dying ; whereas  death  is  nothing, 
but  as  it  opens  the  way  to  glory.”  His  views  then 
appeared  to  be  raised  to  the  heavenly  world ; and, 
as  if  contemplating  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the 
future  state,  while  his  soul  was  humbled  in  the 
dust,  in  the  near  prospect  which  he  had  of  enter- 
ing into  the  divine  presence,  he  said,  “ I seem  like 
a worm,  creeping  into  the  glory  of  God,  and 
coming  before  the  throne.” 


A kind  friend  and  neighbour  of  Mr.  Watson, 
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Mr.  William  Ince,  often  visited  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  hhn  through 
the  night.  The  following  particulars  have  been 
supplied  by  him : — 


Taking  leave  of  a friend,  who  hoped  to  find 
him  better  in  the  morning,  he  replied,  affection- 
ately, “ No ; you  will  not  find  me  better ; I feel 
that  death  is  upon  me ; but  Christ  is  in  my  heart. 
He  is  mine,  and  I am  his.” 

Speaking  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  he  said. 
My  dear  friend,  God  called  me  very  early  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  I began  to  preach  before  I 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  I never  had  any  doubt 
that  I was  called  of  God.  I always  delighted  in 
my  work ; and  I can  truly  say,  in  reference  to  the 
Missions,  and  in  some  secular  affairs  necessarily 
connected  with  the  ministerial  office,  I have  acted 
as  I thought  for  the  best ; but,  my  dear  friend,  we 
are  all  liable  to  err ; and  I doubt  not  that  my  mo- 
tives have  been  frequently  misunderstood.  All 
secular  affairs  have  a deadening  tendency ; con- 
stantly paining  one’s  mind,  and  doing  us  injury.” 
On  a Sabbath  morning,  alluding  to  the  large 
congregation  assembled  at  St.  Mark’s  church,  oppo- 
site to  his  house,  a friend  asked,  “ Would  you  not 
like  to  preach  to  them  ? ” With  glistening  eyes, 
raising  himself  up  in  his  bed,  he  exclaimed,  with 
great  energy,  “ Indeed  I should.” 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  “ O what  a state 
will  that  be,  when  /,  I shall  be  singing  hallelujahs 
to  God  and  the  Lamb  ! when  I shall  be  able  to 
love  him,  and  serve  him,  without  the  possibility  of 
sinning  against  him  ! ” — laying  great  stress  on  /. 
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O,"  he  continued,  “ it  is  sin  that  keeps  us  at  such 
a distance  from  God  ! AVhat  a wonderful  scheme 
is  that  of  redemption  by  Christ ! What  a glorious 
state,  when  mind  shall  expand  to  take  in  the 
heights  and  breadths  and  depths  of  lore  divine  ! to 
be  able  to  enter  largely  into  the  wonders  of  Pro- 
vidence, without  this  clog  of  corruption.  I shall 
see  God ; I,  I,  individually,  I myself,  a poor  worm 
of  the  earth,  shall  see  God ! How  shall  I suffi- 
ciently praise  him ! ” “A  poor  worm  of  the 
earth,”  was  his  constant  and  familiar  expression. 
“ My  blessed  Saviour  ! ” “ My  blessed  Jesus  ! ” 

“ How  wonderful  the  plan  of  redemption  by 
Christ ! ” — were  expressions  constantly  emanating 
from  his  lips.  Frequently  were  the  tears  seen 
flowing  from  his  eyes ; and  he  was  thankful  for 
every  little  attention  that  was  paid  to  him ; observ- 
ing, “ I do  not  deserve  it.  Why  is  it  that  I have 
so  much  kindness  shown  me  ? You  must  love 
me ; and  I know  there  is  no  burden  in  love.” 
Under  the  strong  impulse  of  grateful  feeling,  he 
often  emphatically  exclaimed,  “ God  bless  you ! " 
During  the  night  season  the  writer  observed  him 
very  frequently  pouring  out  his  soul  in  prayer. 
The  words  were  indistinct ; but  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  and  the  elevation  of  his  hands,  gave  sufficient 
proofs  of  its  fervour ; nor  did  the  writer  feel  at  all 
disposed  to  interrupt  the  intercourse  between  the 
saint  and  his  God.  The  place  was  holy. 

Speaking  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he 
again  and  again  told  the  writer  of  these  notices, 
that  he  loved  them  dearly.  He  valued  them 
touch,  and  could  not  speak  too  well  of  them. 
They  had  shown  him  great  kindness.  This  was  a 
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frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  him.  In  fefer^ 
ence  to  individuals  he  would  saj,  “ He  is  an  afiPec* 
tionate  man ; I love  him.”  “ He  is  a valued 
friend ; I love  him  much.”  “ He  is  a warm  and 
a kind-hearted  friend.” 

The  prevailing  tenour  of  his  discourse  was  his 
own  sense  of  unworthiness  and  helplessness,  and 
of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God ; especially  in  his 
merciful  provision  for  the  recovery  of  man  from 
his  fallen  state  by  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
appeared  to  have  a settled,  calm  reliance  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  “ He  died  for  me“  was  his 
constant  language. 

The  Rev.  James  Dixon,  Mr.  Watson’s  son-in- 
law,  who  seldom  left  his  revered  relation  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  thus  speaks  of  his  spirit 
and  conversation : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  spirit  mani- 
p fested  by  Mr.  Watson  during  his  affliction,  and  on 

f?  the  approach  of  death,  was,  a complete  resignation 

|{  to  the  will  of  God.  By  a mind  so  observant  and 

j well  furnished,  even  on  physical  science,  the  pro- 

gress and  probable  termination  of  his  disease  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Hence,  previously  to  the 
apprehension  of  danger  by  his  family,  he  was 
observed  to  manifest,  in  his  conversations  and 
prayers,  the  evidence  that  his  thoughts  were  seri-? 
oiisly  turned  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  grave. 

I Many  casual  expressions  respecting  the  probability 

of  this  event  threw  sadness  and  gloom  over  the 
hearts  of  tliose  who  loved  him,  whilst  himself  was 
rapidly  taking  the  impress  of  a deeper  piety,  and 
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laLouring  for  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

He  evidently  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease 
with  anxiety,  and  on  every  new  manifestation,  or 
attack  of  pain,  became  more  convinced  of  the  ' 
probability  of  a fatal  termination.  The  crisis  at 
length  arrived.  He  observed,  that  if  another 
paroxysm  came  on,  he  knew  what  to  expect.  The 
usual  time  of  suffering  came,  and  with  it,  to  his 
fiiends,  not  to  himself,  the  dreaded  token.  Whilst 
enduring  this  fit  of  excruciating  torture,  his  medi- 
cal attendant  came  in  ; and,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  Mr.  Watson  exclaimed,  “ ‘Good  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord.’  Remember,  this  is  my  testimony.” 

This  resignation  was  not  the  prostration  of  a 
wearied  and  exhausted  mind,  bending  to  its  des- 
tiny from  a palsied  debility,  or  an  incapacity  any 
longer  to  indulge  the  natural  love  of  hfe.  With 
him  it  was  a voluntary  and  religious  effort.  He 
sought  grace  from  God,  obtained  it,  and  then  girt 
up  the  loins  of  his  mind  to  this  great  Christian 
duty.  From  this  moment,  to  the  period  of  his 
decease,  neither  his  spirit  nor  his  language  ever 
betrayed  the  least  want  of  perfect  resignation.  He 
remarked,  on  several  occasions,  “ I could  have 
wished  to  live  a few  years  longer,  to  finish  some 
works  and  designs  of  usefulness  which  I contem- 
plated ; but  the  Lord  can  do  without  any  of  us ; ” 
adding,  “ I have  often  admired  the  perfect  resignar 
tion  of  David,  when  he  said  to  Zadok,  ‘Carry 
back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city : if  I shall  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bring  me 
again,  and  show  me  both  it,  and  his  habitation.: 
but  if  he  thus  say,  I have  no  delight  in  thee  ; 
behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth 
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good  to  him.'  So  I say,  If  the  Lord  has  no  delight 
in  me,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  what  seemeth 
good  to  him.”  His  constant  language  was,  “ I 
have  no  wish  either  to  live  or  to  die,  but  that  the 
. will  of  God  may  be  done.”  Mentioning  that  his 
Physician  had  attributed  his  disease  to  his  habit  of 
stooping  to  read  and  write,  he  remarked,  that, 
even  if  it  were  so,  it  was  in  the  order  of  divine 
Providence ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ I am  fully  satisfied 
with  what  I have  done ; but,  as  to  manner,  that  is 
another  thing.  I never  engaged  in  any  undertak- 
ing,” referring  particularly  to  his  writings,  “ with- 
out being  first  convinced  that  Providence  went 
before  me,  and  called  me  to  the  duty.” 

To  those  who  have  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  true  elements  of  Mr.  Watson’s  character, 
it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  heart  discloses  its  most  secret 
feelings,  he  displayed  the  deepest  humiliation  of 
spirit.  He  was  never  a man  to  boast.  His  most 
intimate  friends  never  heard  from  him  the  lan- 
guage of  self-approval,  but  often  of  self-reproach. 
His  views  of  God,  of  his  law,  of  the  obligations  of 
holiness,  and  of  the  many  and  great  excellencies 
necessary  to  complete  the  Christian  character,  w'ere 
so  vivid,  and  his  standard  of  ministerial  and  prac- 
tical duty  so  elevated,  that,  amidst  the  applause  of 
others,  and  the  highest  popularity,  he  sank  in 
lowly  shame  before  God,  and,  to  his  intimate 
friends,  was  constantly  employing  the  language  of 
sincere  self-condemnation.  This  feature  of  his 
character  came  out  in  its  full  proportion  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  Whilst  in  health,  he  was 
never  remarkably  communicative  on  subjects  of 
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personal  religion ; but  he  now  became  simple  and 
open  as  a child  : nor  had  he  been  accustomed  to 
give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  tears, — generally 
endeavouring  to  repress  his  emotions ; but  he  now 
yielded  fully  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  tears 
of  deep  humiliation,  intermingled  with  sacred  joy, 
flowed,  when  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  in 
copious  streams  from  his  eyes. 

On  one  occasion,  when  visited  by  a venerable 
and  respected  brother  Minister,  who  remarked, 
that  it  must  afford  him  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
have  been  able  to  state  and  defend  the  truth,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  edification  of  thousands, 
and  especially  to  promote  the  cause  of  Missions, 
he  said,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had,  he 
hoped,  sincerely  promoted  the  doctrines  and  discfr 
pline  of  the  Connexion  ; but  added,  that  he  placed 
no  trust  in  this.  He  then  made  some  remarks  in 
justification  of  the  principles  and  motives  by  which 
he  had  been  governed  on  some  disputed  points. 
This  conversation  took  place  in  the  morning ; and 
towards  evening  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  address- 
ing the  person  who  attended  him,  exclaimed,  “ I 

hope  I did  not  boast  to  Mr. this  morning : I 

thought  it  right  just  to  state  what  were  my  motives 
on  the  subjects  in  question  ; but  God  forbid  that  I 
should  boast.  O no,”  he  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  “ I am  a poor,  low,  vile  sinner, — ‘ a 
worm,  and  no  man.’  ” 

In  remarking  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  his 
early  conversion,  he  observed,  “ How  great  was  his 
mercy  in  taking  me  up  by  his  grace,  and  putting 
me  into  the  ministry,  at  so  early  a period, — an 
unworthy,  and,  in  some  respects,  a most  obstinate 
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and  refractory,  sinner ! ” His  favourite  expression, 
when  speaking  of  his  state,  was  to  call  himself  a 
worm.  One  night,  moved  by  a sudden  impulse,  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  he  exclaimed,  with  tears  flowing 
down  his  languid  countenance,  “ I am  a worm,  a 
poor,  vile  worm,  not  worthy  to  lift  up  its  head. 
But  then,”  he  added,  “ the  worm  is  permitted  to 
crawl  out  of  the  earth  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
and  there,  among  the  flowers  and  fruits,  if  it  can, 
to  speculate  on  the  palace  and  ivory  throne  of 
Solomon. 


* 1 shall  hehold  his  face, 

I shall  his  power  adore, 

And  sing  the  wonders  of  his  grace 
For  evermore.’  ” 


It  was  remarked,  “No  doubt  you  will  see  his  face." 
“ Yes,”  he  rejoined,  “there  is  doubt  of  every  thing, 
but  the  great,  deep,  infinite  mercy  of  God, — ^that  is 
sure.” 

. This  deeply-humbled  spirit  was  the  element  in 
which  he  appeared  to  exist,  and  prompted  him 
to  request  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  and  to  join 
most  fervently  in  their  supplications.  Once,  when 
through  great  debility  he  had  fallen  into  the  arms 
of  his  attendant,  and  was  placed  in  the  bed,  he 
said,  “Now  kneel  down  and  ofier  up  prayer  to 
God ; ” whilst  he  responded,  as  usual,  to  every 
petition.  On  the  same  day,  (being  Sunday,)  he 
requested  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  the  day 
might  be  read  to  him  ; and  afterwards  said,  “ Read 
the  Te  Deum : I am  fond  of  that  when  I cannot 
go  out  on  the  Sunday,  because  it  seems  to  unite 
one  in  spirit  with  the  whole  catholic  church  in 
earth  and  in  heaven.” 
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Innumerable  expressions  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Watson,  indicative  of  an  entire  and  exclusive 
trust  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  salvation.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  up  the 
blessings  of  the  atonement,  so  ably  exhibited  in 
his  preaching  and  writings,  and  applied  them  in 
fresh  and  saving  efficacy  to  his  mind.  Every  thing 
he  uttered,  on  the  subject  of  his  own  personal  state, 
had  a remote  or  direct  reference  to  this  great  doc- 
trine. “ The  atonement,”  he  repeatedly  remarked, 
“ is  the  sinner  s short  way  to  God.  On  this  rock 
I rest,  and  feel  it  firm  beneath  me.  Yes ; I feel 
that  I am  on  this  rock : in  the  Lord  I have  righ- 
teousness and  strength. 

‘ Fix’d  on  this  ground  will  I remain, 

Though  my  heart  fail  and  flesh  decay  j 
This  anchor  shall  my  soul  sustain, 

When  earth’s  foundations  melt  away  ; 

Mercy’s  full  power  I then  shall  prove. 

Loved  vrith  an  everlasting  love.’  ” 

On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  “ 0 the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ! ” The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
remarked,  was  very  rich,  especially  the  third  chap- 
ter, in  setting  forth  the  atonement : “ Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.”  “ This  is  the  only  way  of  a sinner’s 
approach  to  God ; but  through  it  he  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  holy  place.”  In  speaking  of  the  divine 
Being,  his  mind  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  his 
mercy.  The  attentions  of  his  friends  and  medical 
attendants,  his  comforts  and  the  smallest  acts  of 
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kindness,  drew  from  him  frequent  expressions  of 
gratitude ; and  he  would  exclaim,  with  peculiar 
feeling  and  emphasis,  “ It  is  all  of  mercy.”  When 
one  of  his  attendants  reminded  him  that  the  Lord 
had  been  very  gracious  in  reviving  him  a little, 
after  a period  of  speechless  lethargy,  he  adopted  his 
usual  watchword,  “ It  is  all  of  mercy.”  This  was 
the  last  religious  remark  he  made. 

On  another  occasion  he  observed,  that  he  wished 
to  keep  his  mind  stayed  on  God  every  moment; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  weakness  and  suffering 
he  found  it  difficult.  He  wished  to  have  his  feel- 
ings constantly  elevated  to  the  great  subjects  of 
religion  ; but  experienced,  what  he  believed  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances  often  did,  a diffi- 
culty in  realizing  consciously  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion. “ All  that  I can  do  in  my  circumstances  is 
to  repose  on  the  divine  mercy : and  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  that  mercy  to  pity  the  infirmities  and 
sufferings  of  his  children ; ” and  on  that  mercy  he 
did  evidently  repose  in  calm  and  tranquil  confi- 
dence. He  remarked  one  day,  with  great  feeling, 
There  is  no  rest  or  satisfaction  for  the  soul  but  in 
God.  My  God  : I am  permitted  to  call  him  mine, 
though  an  unworthy  sinner.  ‘ 0 God,  thou  art  my 
God ; early  will  I seek  thee  : to  see  thy  power  and 
thy  glory,  as  I have  seen  thee  in  the  sanctuary. 
Because  thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life,  my 
lips  shall  praise  thee.  Thus  will  I bless  thee  while 
I live : I will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.  My 
soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ; 
and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips ; 
when  I remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate 
‘x>n  the  in  the  night-watches.  Because  thou  hast 
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been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
will  I rejoice.’  ” 

He  exhibited  great  tenderness  and  maturity  of 
love  in  his  last  affliction.  If  we  judge  of  the  state 
of  this  affection  towards  God  by  its  manifestation 
towards  man,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  had, 
by  divine  grace,  ripened  into  evangelical  perfec- 
tion. Nothing  but  feelings*  of  entire  tenderness 
and  love  were  expressed  to  those  around  him. 
Speaking  of  the  Preachers,  he  said  he  loved  the: 
brethren ; indeed,  there  was  no  class  of  men  for 
whom  he  had  so  great  an  affection.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  his  manner  had  often  appeared  cold, 
distant,  and  reserved ; and  this  had  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  motives  which  had  no  existence. 
He  also  said,  that  we  (meaning  the  Preachers) 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  mental  temptations  from 
crossings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  though  of  one 
brotherhood ; and  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  them,  and  cultivate  brotherly  love. 

By  a lively  and  believing  apprehension  of  the 
heavenly  and  invisible  state,  in  combination  with 
an  assurance  of  his  interest  in  Christ,  he  gained  a 
full  and  complete  victory  over  the  fear  of  death ; 
and  he  was  not  only  willing  to  die,  but  anticipated 
it  with  triumphant  joy.  When  visited  by  one  of 
his  brethren,  he  remarked,  that  “ the  prospect  was 
gloomy  as  regarded  this  life,  but  bright  and  glow- 
ing as  regarded  another ; like  the  shining  of  the 
sun”  (it  was  then  shining  into  the  room) 
“through  the  mists  and  gloom  of  this  winter’s 
morning.” 

A few  days  before  his  death,  having  remained  a 
long  time  in  a state  of  lethargy,  an  organ  struck  up 
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a sweet  and  plaintive  psalra-tune  under  the  win- 
dow. This  roused  him  ; and,  opening  his  eyes,  he 
feebly  said,  “ 0 how  sweet ! All  ought  to  he  har- 
mony on  earth;  every  thing  should  praise  the 
Lord  : it  would  be  so,  were  it  not  for  sin ; and  in 
heaven  this  will  be  the  case,  where  sin  has  no 
existence.” 

At  one  time,  being  in  great  pain,  he  exclaimed, 
“ O how  much  labour  and  pain  it  costs  to  unroof 
this  house;  to  take  down  this  tabernacle,  and  to^ 
set  the  spirit  free ! When  shall  my  soul  leave  this 
tenement  of  clay  1 I long  to  quit  this  little  abode, 
gain  the  wide  expanse  of  the  skies,  rise  to  nobler 
joys,  and  see  God.” 

In  a state  of  high  ecstasy,  he  burst  forth,  but  a 
short  time  before  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
connected  speech,  exclaiming,  “We  shall  see 
strange  sights  some  day ; not  different,  however, 
from  what  we  might  realize  by  faith.  But  it  is 
not  this,  not  the  glitter  and  glory,  not  the  dia- 
mond and  topaz ; no,  it  is  God ; he  is  all,  and  in 
all ! ” 

During  three  or  four  of  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Watson  sank  into  a state  of  lethargy,  appear- 
ing almost  insensible  to  those  around  him,  and  was 
nearly  incapable  of  the  use  of  speech.  No  conver- 
sation could  be  held  with  him  on  any  subject ; but 
at  intervals  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  devotional 
exercise.  At  length,  after  many  hours  of  difficult 
respiration,  the  moment  of  dissolution  approached  ; 
and,  without  any  apparent  pain,  or  convulsive 
struggle,  his  sanctified  and  happy  spirit  left  its 
tabernacle  of  clay,  and  entered  the  world  of  rest 
and  love. 
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j Of  Mr.  Watson’s  tender  regard  for  his  daughter, 

I Mrs.  Dixon,  these  memoirs  bear  indubitable  wit- 

ness ; and  her  esteem  and  affection  for  him  were 
unbounded.  The  following  interesting  particulars 
are  supplied  by  her  : — 

It  was  my  father’s  constant  practice,  when  he  and 
my  mother  were  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  the  public  ordinances  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
read  with  her  in  the  forenoon  the  Church  service, 
of  which  he  always  expressed  himself  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  admiration.  He  would  go 

I through  the  whole  service,  not  omitting  the  psalms, 
the  epistle,  and  collect  for  the  day.  My  mother 
read  the  Litany,  whilst  my  father,  devoutly  kneel- 
ing, responded  with  the  deepest  and  most  fer- 
vent devotion.  In  the  evening,  he  selected  a ser- 
mon (generally  one  of  Mr.  Wesley’s)  to  be  read  to 
him  ; and  then,  with  peculiar  feeling  and  solem- 
nity, repeated  one  of  our  hymns,  and  concluded 

iwith  prayer.  On  Sunday,  Dec.  16th,  a day  never 
to  be  forgotten,  he  went  through  the  Liturgical 
service,  in  the  forenoon,  as  above  described.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  exclaimed,  “ Another  silent  Sab- 
bath ! This  is  the  sixth  Sunday  that  I have  been 
I prevented  by  illness  from  lifting  up  my  voice  in 

I the  sanctuary!”  Then,  handing  me  the  Hymn- 

5 book,  he  said,  “ Read  me  some  of  those  blessed 

V hymns:  I find  them  very  refreshing.”  He  then 

I selected  the  following  : — “ O God,  of  good  the’ 

I unfathomed  sea ; ” “ Great  God,  indulge  my  hum- 

ble claim ; ” “ With  glory  clad,  with  strength 
; array’d  ; ” “ The  earth  and  all  her  fulness  owns ; ” 
“O  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise;”  and  “Join  all 
2 z 2 
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the  glorious  names.”  In  the  evening  I read,  at  his 
request,  Mr.  Wesley’s  sermon  on  “ The  Way  to 
the  Kingdom.”  (Mark  i.  15.)  As  I proceeded,  he 
exclaimed,  “ How  strong ; yet  how  admirably  sim- 
ple ! How  beautifully  clear  and  perspicuous  J 
How  forcible  and  convincing  ! ^o  man  ever  saw 
the  way  to  the  kingdom  more  clearly  than  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  no  man  ever  made  that  way  so  plain 
to  others.  The  more  I study  his  writings,  the 
more  I admire  them.”  After  reading  a hymn, 
he  prayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  astonishing  and 
overwhelming  power  and  energy,  remembering  not 
only  his  family  individually,  and  pleading,  nay, 
wrestling  powerfully,  with  God  on  their  behalf,  but 
also  the  church  in  general,  and  especially  our 
department  of  it,  with  an  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
earnestness  of  supplication,  remarkably  impressive 
and  affecting. 

The  following  incident  is  so  characteristic  that  I 
cannot  omit  it.  On  the  last  day  on  which  my 
dear  father  was  able  to  come  down  stairs,  I found 
him  in  great  pain,  with  his  head  resting  on  the 
table,  buried  in  papers  and  manuscripts.  I ivas 
deeply  affected ; and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
imprudence  of  suffering  his  mind  to  be  occupied 
with  business,  when  he  was  physically  so  incapable 
of  attending  to  it,  and  besought  him  to  allow  me 
to  lay  the  papers  aside  for  the  present.  With  a 
melancholy  tone  he  said,  “Well,  I believe  you 
must.  I fear  I must  yield;  but  you  know  my 
motto  : Nulla  dies  sine  lined.”  So  truly  did  he 

“His  body  with  his  charge  lay  down, 

And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.” 

During  his  illness,  my  father  frequently  repeated 
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the  following  striking  saying  of  Hooker : — “ Since 
I owe  thee  a death,  Lord,  let  it  not  he  terrible,  and 
then  take  thine  own  time ; I submit  to  it.  Let 
not  mine,  0 Lord,  but  let  thy  will  be  done  1 ” 
When  in  great  pain,  he  would  often  quote  this 
passage  from  Jeremiah : “ If  thou  hast  run  with 
the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then 
how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses  ; and  if  in  the 
land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  wea- 
ried thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of 
Jordan  ? ” 

Speaking  of  the  majesty  of  God,  my  father  made 
the  following  remarks  : — “ O the  glorious  majesty 
of  God ! The  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion are  founded  on  the  Majesty  as  well  as  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  Old-Testament  writers  dwell 
most  on  that  subject.  It  is  softened  down  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  How  mistaken  are 
those  who  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
majesty  to  regard  the  individual  interests  of  man  ! 
‘The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.' 
This  particular  care  is  so  far  from  lessening,  that  it 
rather  heightens,  the  conception  of  this  perfection, 
as  an  ocean  that  fils  up  all  the  creeks,  sinuosities, 
and  indentations  of  every  shore ; and  the  ocean 
employs  a series  of  secondary  agencies,  such  as 
rivers  and  streams,  which  it  sends  forth,  and  then 
receives  them  all  back  again  into  its  own  bosom. 
So  does  God  fill  all  in  aU.” 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  Christmas-day,  my 
dear  father  was  free  from  acute  pain,  but  in  a state 
of  great  exhaustion,  from  previous  suffering.  He 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  danger ; but  his 
mind  was  perfectly  tranquil.  Observing  me  weep- 
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ing  bitterly,  he  said,  “ Compose  yourself,  my  dear  J 
keep  your  mind  calm  : commit  the  matter  to  Him 
who  knows,  not  only  what  is  right,  but  what  is 
best.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  fail,  but  God  is  my 
rock.  I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ; and  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  I shall  appear  with  him. 
Yes ; I shall  see  him  as  he  is.”  On  my  express- 
ing a hope  that  the  disorder  had  passed  its  crisis, 
and  that  he  would  from  that  time  begin  to  recover, 
he  said,  “ Your  afiection  makes  you  sanguine  ; but 
I wish  neither  to  hope  nor  to  fear,  since  He  in 
whose  hands  I am  knows  best  when  to  call  his 
people  to  himself.”  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  requested  me  to  read,  from  the  Supple- 
ment, a few  of  the  Hymns  on  the  Nativity, 
remarking,  that  many  of  them  were  exceedingly 
striking  and  beautiful.  AVhilst  I was  reading,  he 
responded  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  them 
with  great  fervour,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  majesty 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  devising  so  magnificent  and 
glorious  a scheme  of  salvation.  I then  read  that 
beautiful  translation  from  the  German,  “ Commit 
thou  all  thy  griefs,”  and  “ Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears ; ” which,  he  said,  comforted  him  greatly. 
Soon  after,  the  pain  returned  with  great  violence  ; 
and,  from  that  time,  he  relinquished  all  expecta- 
tion of  recovery.  He  continued  in  great  agony 
until  Monday  evening,  when  he  experienced  some 
relief.  On  the  following  morning,  (Christmasr 
day,)  he  sent  for  me  early ; and  when  I entered 
the  room,  he  smiled  sweetly,  and  said,  “ My  deaf, 
this  is  Christmas-day.  This  is  the  blessed  mom-^ 
ing  on  which  Christ  broke  upon  this  dark,  dreary 
world.  0,  what  a blessed  Saviour  ! And  here  he 
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is ; ever  at  hand  to  sustain  and  comfort  helpless 
man,  and  gild  the  dark  and  gloomy  hours  of  pain 
and  languor  with  bright  hopes  of  immortal  feli- 
city.” 

I mention  the  following  incident,  because  it 
shows  the  perfect  composure  with  which  my  father 
contemplated  death.  One  night,  on  my  offering  to 
wind  up  his  watch,  he  handed  it  to  me,  saying, 
with  great  emphasis,  Here,  take  it,  and  wind  it 
up  for  me  a few  times  more.  I shall  soon  be 
‘ where  day  and  night  divide  his  works  no  more.’  ” 
Then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  exclaimed,  “ Eter- 
nity ! — eternity  ! ” and,  sinking  back  in  his  chair, 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  contemplations  which  that 
momentous  word  had  suggested ; whilst  his  bright- 
ening features,  becoming  impressed  with  the  vast- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  assumed  an  almost  super- 
natural expression.  I felt  awed,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  already  beginning  to  realize  the  mys- 
teries of  the  eternal  and  invisible  state ; and 
scarcely  dared  to  move  or  breathe,  lest  I should 
interrupt  his  heavenly  musings,  or  bring  down  his 
soul  from  those  ‘‘  celestial  heights.” 

To  a friend  who  visited  him  on  Saturday, 
December  29th,  he  said,  “ I am  very  ill ; but  I am 
where  we  have  so  often  placed  others, — in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord.  He  has  imparted  sweet  conso- 
lation to  me  during  my  affliction.  AVe  have  not 
preached  cunningly-devised  fables.  O no  ! There 
is  real,  solid,  substantial  comfort  and  support  in 
religion.  I have  been  many  times  heavily  afflicted,^ 
and  have  been  often  brought,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
waters ; but  I have  always  found  the  rock  firm, 
beneath.  I have  never  been  so  po^Yerfully  im- 
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pressed  with  a sense  of  my  own  worthlessness  a» 
during  this  illness ; and,  in  the  prospect  of 
approaching  the  Majesty  of  God,  my  feeling  is  that 
of  a worm  crawling  into  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
I feel  as  if  about  to  take  my  place  near  some  glori- 
ous throne ; but  I wish  to  creep  low,  and  feel  my 
own  nothingness.”  My  dear  father  then  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
was  so  fully  and  clearly  inculcated  by  our  Minis- 
ters, and  that  he  was  leaving  our  people  so  free 
from  doctrinal  agitation.  “If  I desire  to  live,” 
said  he,  “ it  is  to  assist  in  keeping  the  great  and 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  pure  and  unmu- 
tilated before  the  people.” 

On  Sunday,  December  30th,  my  beloved  father 
became  much  worse,  and  seemed  fully  conscious 
that  his  end  was  not  far  distant.  Whilst  support- 
ing his  head,  he  looked  at  me  for  some  moments, 
with  intense  affection,  and  said,  in  a very  solemn 
and  emphatic  tone,  “ May  the  blessings  of  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs  be  yours  for  ever ! ” 
This  was  his  parting  benediction;  and  from  that 
time  he  said  but  little  connectedly. 

Such  was  the  calm  and  peaceful  manner  in  which 
this  distinguished  Minister  of  Christ  closed  a life 
of  laborious  zeal  and  usefulness,  and  of  almost 
uninterrupted  affliction.  He  died  at  ten  minutes 
past  eight  o’clock,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  8th, 
1833,  having  nearly  completed  his  fifty-second 
year.*  The  distressing  intelligence  vras  communi- 

• The  subjoined  brief  description  of  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation has  been  furnished  by  James  Hunter,  Esq. : — 

On  making  an  examination  after  death,  the  gall-bladder 
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'icated  to  the  Wesleyan  Circuits  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Beecham,  then  the 
only  surviving  Secretary  to  the  Missionary  Society ; 
and  seemed  to  spread  a gloom  over  the  whole 
Connexion.  Christians  of  other  denominations 
participated  in  the  general  feeling.  The  sensation 
excited  resembled  that  which  is  felt  by  an  army  in 
battle,  when  “ a standard-bearer  fainteth.” 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Watson  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, January  15th,  at  the  City-road  chapel,  where 
listening  multitudes  had  so  often  attended  his 
powerful  ministry.  All  the  Wesleyan  Ministers 
stationed  in  London  were  present ; with  a large 
concourse  of  Christians  of  various  denomina- 
tions, most  of  whom  were  deeply  affected.  Mr. 
Entwisle  delivered  an  impressive  address  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  course  of  which  he  related  some 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  deceased. 

In  my  last  visit  (said  he)  to  my  respected  friend 
and  brother,  I was  deeply  interested,  and  greatly 
delighted ; and  I trust  that  the  good  influence  of 
the  conversation  will  remain  with  me,  not  only 
through  time,  but  to  all  eternity.  I found  him 
extremely  feeble  in  body ; but  his  mighty  mind 
was  as  vigorous  as  ever.  “ I had  desired,” 
said  he,  “to  live  a few  years  longer  for  certain 

and  adjoining  portion  of  the  liver  were  found  adhering  to  the 
neighbouring  viscera.  The  gall-duct  was  completely  obliter- 
ated, a case  of  very  rare  occurrence ; the  gall-bladder  was 
much  altered  in  structure  j and  contained,  instead  of  bile,  a 
clear  fluid,  like  water.  The  changes  in  the  liver,  gall-bladder, 
and  ducts,  were  evidently  of  long  standing ; and  were  suflBcient 
to  account  for  the  distressing  symptoms  under  which  Mr. 
'Watson  had  been  labouring  for  years.” 
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purposes  of  usefulness ; but  that  is  all  over 
now.  I shall  not  recover,  I believe.  No  medi- 
cine seems  to  reach  my  case.  For  years  I have 
suffered  much  amidst  all  my  labours ; but  during 
the  last  twelve  months  I have  found  that  every 
attack  has  brought  me  lower  and  lower,  and 
now  I have  no  idea  at  all  that  I shall  recover.”  I 
did  not  inquire  of  him.  any  thing  concerning  the 
state  of  his  mind;  but  of  his  own  accord  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  kept  in  perfect 
peace.  I remarked  that,  from  the  nature  of  his 
disease,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if  he  had 
suffered  under  depression.  “No,”  said  he,  “I 
have  not  been  depressed  at  all and  there 
appeared  such  humility,  tranquillity,  and  dignity 
in  his  aspect  and  manner,  as  I never  witnessed 
before.  “ When  I appear  before  God,”  said  he, 
“ I feel  myself  like  a worm  that  has  just  crawled 
out  of  the  earth  amidst  the  glory  of  the  meri- 
dian sun.  It  behoves  me,”  he  added,  “ to 
lie  very  low  in  the  dust  before  God.”  Then  we 
entered  upon  a conversation  respecting  the  mercy- 
seat, — the  propitiatory  : and  how  delightful  it  was 
to  hear  him  speak  of  it ! 

After  a while,  he  desired  me  to  pray ; and  we 
seemed  to  have  an  open  way  to  the  mercy-seat, 
free  access  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  liberty 
to  ask  and  to  have  whatever  we  wanted.  Others 
have  said  to  me  that  they  have  always  experienced 
similar  feelings  when  engaged  in  prayer  with  our 
departed  brother. 


His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
behind  the  City-road  chapel,  where  are  the  ashes 
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of  many  of  the  pious  and  distinguished  dead.  His 
tomb  is  near  that  of  Mr.  Wesley;  and  not  far 
distant  are  those  of  Messrs.  Benson,  Bradburn, 
Clarke,  Olivers,  Walter  Griffith;  Ministers  who 
were  “ famous  in  their  generation,  men  of 
renown.” 

Sermons  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Watson’s  death 
were  preached  by  the  Wesleyan  Ministers  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom ; and  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Bunting  was  requested  by  the  Mission- 
ary Committee  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  to 
improve  the  solemn  event  by  a discourse  in  the 
City-road  chapel.  With  this  request  he  kindly 
complied ; and,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  came  from  a remote  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  his  esteemed  and  beloved  friend.  He  preached 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  January  18th,  to  a very 
numerous  and  respectable  congregation,  consisting 
of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  most  of 
whom  were  dressed  in  black.  The  service  was 
deeply  interesting  and  impressive.  The  text 
selected  by  Mr.  Bunting  was  John  viii.  51  : 
“ Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you.  If  a man  keep  my 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death ;”  which  was 
highly  appropriate,  and  supplied  an  occasion  for 
expatiating  upon  Mr.  Watson’s  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  unbounded 
attacliment  to  all  its  peculiarities,  and  upon  the 
peaceful  and  triumphant  manner  of  his  death. 
The  sermon,  which  contained  some  valuable  theo- 
logical discussion,  and  an  able  delineation  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  character,  was  subsequently  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Committee  and 
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his  family  and  friends,  with  concise  biographical 
notices.  The  Rey.  Robert  Alder,  also,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  Bristol,  published  an  excellent 
sermon  on  Mr.  Watson’s  death,  in  which  he  gave  a 
strong  and  just  description  of  his  abilities,  labours, 
and  piety. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a man  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s active  and  inquiring  habits,  and  possessing 
great  facility  in  literary  composition,  would  write 
largely  on  many  subjects  of  interest  and  import- 
ance ; and  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
life,  his  manuscripts  would  be  numerous.  Such 
was  the  fact.  But,  during  his  last  illness,  when 
he  despaired  of  recovery,  having  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  classify  and  correct  his  papers ; and 
being  apprehensive  that  some  of  them  contained 
opinions  which  his  maturer  judgment  would  dis-^ 
card,  and  the  publication  of  which  in  his  name  he 
therefore  deprecated ; he  committed  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  to  the  fire,  except  his  Exposition, 
his  sermons,  and  some  of  the  speeches  which  he 
had  prepared  for  public  occasions.  Among  other 
valuable  documents  which  were  consumed  on  this 
occasion,  two  are  particularly  remembered,  by  some 
of  his  friends,  as  possessing  a deep  interest.  These 
were  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  salvability  of 
the  Heathen,  which  he  wrote  when  stationed  in 
Hull ; and  an  Introduction  to  a History  of  Mis- 
sions. For  many  years  he  cherished  the  design  of 
writing  such  a History;  and  the  somewhat  long 
Introduction  which  he  had  WTitten  shows  the  ear- 
nest attention  which  he  had  directed  to  the  subject, 
though  his  ofiicial  engagements  rendered  him 
unable  to  make  any  progress  in  the  work.  Thn 
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Wesleyan  Book-Committee  purchased  the  papers 
which  were  spared,  with  a reference  to  publication ; 
and  the  Exposition  was  immediately  put  to  press, 
according  to  Mr.  Watson’s  intention.  It  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
species  of  composition  in  the  English  language. 
Without  any  of  the  parade  of  learning,  it  contains 
substantially  all  the  light  that  classical  and  Jewish 
literature  have  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  he  professes  to  explain, 
especially  upon  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  The  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  interpretation  which  he  lays  down 
and  exemplifies  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  contends  that  the  Evangelists  never  cite  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  an  accommo- 
dated sense ; a point  which  some  orthodox  Com- 
mentators have  conceded,  but  which  certainly  iU 
accords  with  the  idea  of  plenary  inspiration.  He 
also  denies  that  any  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord 
were  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Jewish  teachers  ; 
and  maintains,  that  the  parables  w'hich  are  found 
in  Jewish  xvritings,  resembling  those  of  our  Lord, 
are  the  productions  of  a later  age,  and  were  copied 
from  the  New  Testament.  So  that  the  parables 
of  the  Son  of  God  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
improvements  upon  the  parables  of  Jewish  Rab- 
bins, as  some  Christian  Divines  have  supposed  ; 
but  the  parables  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  are  the 
parables  of  our  Lord,  mutilated,  perverted,  and 
marred  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  men,  who 
had  not  the  honesty  to  confess  whence  their 
lessons  of  instruction  were  derived : just  as 
modem  Deists,  having  learned  the  principles  of 
morals  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  formed  them 
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into  a sort  of  system,  speak  of  them  with  consum- 
mate effrontery,  as  having  been  derived  from  “ the 
light  of  nature;”  and  then  contend  that  a revela- 
tion from  God  is  unnecessary.  The  spirit  which 
pervades  Mr.  Watson’s  Exposition  is  admirable. 

The  work  is  often  characterized  by  great  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a devout  mind  to 
read  it  without  spiritual  advantage.  It  is  emi- 
nently theological ; hut  the  theology  which  it  con- 
tains consists  not  in  matters  of  airy  speculation ; 
it  brings  the  reader  near  to  God,  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  penitent  and  believing,  that 
his  sins  may  he  pardoned,  his  nature  renewed,  his 
entire  person  sanctified,  and  presented  to  God  “ a 
holy  living  sacrifice.”  Like  Mr.  Wesley’s  incom- 
parable Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s Exposition  was  written  in  sickness,  and  in  i 

the  immediate  view  of  eternity.  That  a man  so  | 

gifted,  and  qualified  to  serve  the  church  in  its  | 

highest  interests,  should  be  thus  prematurely  cut  I 

off,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  is  one  of  those  j 

mysteries  of  Providence  which  can  only  be  under-  | 

stood  in  the  light  of  eternity.  | 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

From  the  preceding  narrative,  it  Is  presumed,  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  may  be  formed  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  person,  labours,  and  character  : yet  a few 
additional  remarks  upon  these  subjects,  embodying 
some  facts  which  have  not  been  stated,  and  bringing 
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his  peculiar  opinions  and  habits  more  distinctly  into 
view,  will  perhaps  be  deemed  neither  unnecessary 
nor  uninteresting. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  his  stature 
was  six  feet  two  inches.  In  person  he  was  ex- 
tremely slender ; and,  though  tall,  his  carriage  was 
graceful  and  dignified.  His  eyes  were  a dark 
brown,  bright  and  piercing.  His  forehead  was 
remarkably  lofty,  broad,  somewhat  arched,  and 
altogether  formed  with  consummate  beauty.  His 
countenance,  which  was  strongly  marked,  was 
expressive  of  intelligence,  decision,  deep  thought, 
affection,  and  reverence.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  it  indicated  great  liveliness;  but  in  his  latter 
years,  intense  study  and  care,  with  incessant  dis- 
ease and  pain,  impressed  upon  it  an  air  of  sadness 
and  languor.  No  attempts  had  been  made  to  ren- 
der his  manners  conformable  to  the  rules  of  an 
j artificial  politeness ; but  the  native  dignity  of  his 
mind,  his  own  inherent  sense  of  what  was  becom-* 
ing,  and  the  benevolent  feelings  with  which  his 
heart  was  charged,  gave  a superior  elegance  and 
propriety  to  all  his  movements  and  conduct  in 
social  intercourse.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a man 
equally  great  more  entirely  free  from  eccentricity. 
His  voice  was  a clear  and  mellow  bass,  not  remark- 
ably strong ; and  was  very  agreeable,  except  whan 
overstrained  in  large  assemblies. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  "Watson  was  not  distinguished 
by  the  overpowering  energy  of  any  one  faculty,  but 
by  the  assemblage  of  all  that  constitutes  true 
greatness.  Some  men,  who  have  excelled  in  pure 
intellect,  and  as  masters  of  reason,  have  possessed 
little  vigour  of  imagination,  or  warmth  of  feeling ; 
3 A 2 
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and  men  of  unbounded  power  of  imagination,  have 
often  given  sad  proof  of  infirmity  of  judgment. 
Of  the  former  class  were  Dr.  Barrow  and  Bishop 
Butler ; men  whose  writings  are  profound  and  ori- 
ginal, but  addressed  exclusively  to  the  understand- 
ing ; and  Bishop  Taylor  and  Milton  may  be  ad- 
duced as  examples  of  the  latter.  The  richness  and 
splendour  of  Taylor’s  imagery  are  unrivalled ; but 
as  a Protestant  Divine  his  doctrine  is  frequently 
erroneous  and  misleading.  Seldom  has  the  evan- 
gelical method  of  a sinner  s justification  before  God 
been  more  grievously  mistaken  than  by  this  eloquent 
Divine;  and  on  the  question  of  original  sin,  his  views 
■were  very  unsound.  Milton’s  genius  achieved  in 
poetry  what  no  other  man  ever  accomplished  ; but, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  theological  errors  into  which 
he  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  taught 
opinions  concerning  divorce  which,  if  practically 
exemplified,  would  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
society,  and  be  fatal  to  the  morals  of  mankind ; 
and  a mind  immensely  inferior  to  his  might  have 
seen  that  the  establishment  of  a military  despotism 
upon  the  ruins  of  a constitutional  monarchy  was 
not  likely  to  settle  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England  upon  a permanent  base.  Yet  such  was 
the  serious  conviction  of  the  author  of  “ Paradise 
Lost ! ” Few  men  possess,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
inventive  power  of  imagination,  and  the  reasoning 
faculty ; and  fewer  still  connect  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  all  the  subjects  to  which  their 
attention  is  seriously  directed,  with  a correct  prac- 
tical judgment.  Such,  however,  was  the  character 
of  Mr.  Watson’s  mind.  There  are  in  his  works 
specimens  of  profound  and  original  reasoning  on 
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theological  and  moral  subjects  which  would  reflect 
credit  upon  the  greatest  .Divines  and  metaphysi- 
cians; and  there  are  other  passages  which,  for 
sublimity  of  thought,  and  beauty  of  illustration, 
would  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  the 
most  admired  compositions  in  the  English  tongue. 
He  united  the  fancy  of  a poet,  with  a sound  and 
discriminating  judgment ; and  a habit  of  minute 
investigation,  with  calm  and  philosophic  thought. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of 
human  nature,*  that  “ the  vast  knowledge  and 
ruling  abilities  of  Moses  might  stand  in  need  of 
Aaron’s  elocution ; and  he  who  speaks  with  the 
tongue  of  angels,  and  the  greatest  fluency  of 
spiritual  rhetoric,  may  be  at  a loss  when  he  comes 
to  matters  of  controversy,  and  to  assert  the  truth 
against  the  assaults  and  sophistry  of  a subtle  oppo- 
nent. God  indeed  can,  and  sometimes  happily 
does,  unite  both  these  gifts  in  the  same  person.” 
Perhaps  they  were  never  more  happily  and  strik- 
ingly blended  than  in  the  lamented  subject  of  this 
narrative. 

To  form  a just  view  of  the  power  of  his  mind, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  survey  his  attainments,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  realized. 
In  eai’ly  youth  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  scholastic  training,  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  Greek  and  Latin ; but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  school-books  were  laid  aside,  and  his 
attention  was  directed  to  business ; and,  though 
Euclid  still  engaged  his  attention  at  leisure  hours, 
the  passion  for  play  and  mischief  at  length  nearly 
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supplanted  in  him  all  delight  in  science,  as  well 
literature.  After  he  entered  upon  the  Methodist' 
itinerancy  he  had  to  preach  eight  or  nine  sermons 
every  week,  and  almost  daily  to  travel  several 
miles.  AVhile  thus  employed,  for  more  than  two 
years,  his  reading  was  desultory,  and  classical 
learning  neglected.  When  stationed  with  Mr. 
Edmondson,  he  began  to  study  upon  a plan,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  theological  and  general 
knowledge ; but  in  less  than  three  years  afterwards 
he  wns  involved  in  the  vexations  of  secular  busi- 
ness. The  seven  or  eight  years  which  he  spent  as 
a Preacher  in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  were 
the  only  part  of  his  public  life  that  was  favourable 
to  mental  cultivation.  His  official  duties  w^ere 
limited,  and  he  spent  little  time  in  travelling  from 
place  to  place.  After  his  return  to  the  Wes- 
leyan body  his  labours  were  incessant  and  severe. 
His  duties  as  a Minister  were  numerous  and  press- 
ing ; and  those  of  his  Missionary  Secretaryship, 
with  his  frequent  calls  to  preach  occasional  sermons 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  w^ere  so  great  an  addi- 
tion to  his  other  engagements,  as  often  to  leave 
scarcely  any  time  at  his  own  disposal.  Yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  his  attainments  were 
surprising.  He  would  indeed  have  been  the  first 
to  disclaim  the  character  of  profound  and  accurate 
classical  scholarship.  He  perused,  however,  the 
Latin  poets  and  moralists  with  ease ; he  read  the 
works  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Greek  Fathers  ; 
and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he 
went  carefully  through  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  and  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  He  was 
accustomed  to  read  French  and  Hebrew;  and  he 


had  a general  knowledge  of  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  particularly  of  the  different  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  But  it  was  to  theology  that  his 
attention  w’as  principally  directed ; and  to  this  mas- 
ter-science he  made  every  other  subservient.  In  the 
knowledge  of  divinity  he  certainly  was  not  inferior 
to  any  man  of  his  age.  He  thoroughly  understood 
the  Deistical,  the  Socinian,  and  the  Calvinistic 
controversies,  and  knew  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  the  practical  hearing,  of  the  systems 
to  which  they  relate  ; and,  when  occasion  served, 
he  could  point  out,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the 
views  entertained  by  different  bodies  of  Christians. 
The  Bible  -was  his  chief  delight.  He  studied 
the  Greek  Testament  with  close  attention  for  many 
years,  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  best 
critics,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  Scripture  phraseology, 
and  in  Jewish  antiquities,  with  their  application  to 
particular  passages  of  holy  writ.  Considering  the 
state  of  pain  and  sickness  in  which  so  large  a por- 
tion of  his  life  was  spent,  and  the  incessant  activity 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  astonishing  whence 
he  could  have  acquired  those  stores  of  biblical  and 
theological  knowledge  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  pour  forth  in  conversation  and  preaching,  and 
I has  embodied  in  his  writings.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
f his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  intense,  and  continued 

iimahated  to  the  last ; and  his  perception  was  quick, 
almost  beyond  example.  Many  things  he  seemed 
I to  know  intuitively ; and  he  would  often  make 

I himself  a perfect  master  of  a system  before  an 

^ ordinary  student  had  conquered  its  elements. 

I What  he  learned  he  scarcely  ever  forgot.  His 
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memory  was  remarkably  tenacious,  not  of  words, 
but  of  principles  and  things. 

Mr.  AVatson’s  imagination  was  under  the  perfect 
control  of  a severe  and  strict  judgment.  It  could 
produce  original  combinations  of  thought  in  end- 
less variety,  and  in  every  form  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity ; but  that  faculty  was  always  kept  in  subordi- 
nation to  his  understanding,  and  was  never  suffered 
to  luxuriate  into  extravagance.  He  could  embel- 
lish every  subject  upon  which  he  either  wrote  or 
spoke  with  appropriate  figures  of  speech ; but  he 
never  uses  an  excess  of  ornament,  nor  conceals  his 
meaning  by  a profusion  of  rhetorical  flowers. 
Even  a fastidious  critic  might  hear  his  extempore 
discourses  for  years,  without  detecting  in  them  any 
palpable  confusion  of  metaphor.  The  figures  used 
by  him  in  his  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  ori- 
ginality ; and  they  are  seldom  mere  passing  allu- 
sions, as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  writings  of 
ordinary  men.  They  are  introduced  less  for  the 
sake  of  embellishment  than  illustration ; and  are 
often  found  on  examination  to  contain  striking 
analogies  to  the  subject  under  discussion ; so  that, 
while  they  gratify  the  taste,  they  enlighten  the 
understanding,  and  render  his  meaning  more  dis- 
tinct and  impressive.  Some  persons,  of  cold  tem- 
perament and  little  imagination,  may  perhaps 
think  that,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  salvation, 
all  ornament  should  be  avoided,  and  the  fancy  laid 
under  absolute  restraint ; but  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  prove  that  there  is  any  mental  endowment  of 
w^hich  God  is  the  author,  that  may  not,  in  its 
highest  operations,  be  sanctified,  and  advantage- 
ously employed  in  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
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holj  Scriptures,  independently  of  the  momentous 
truths  which  they  reveal,  contain  richer  beauties  of 
sentiment  and  expression  than  any  other  book  that 
was  ever  written. 

In  reference  to  almost  every  subject  his  taste 
was  elegant  and  correct.  He  was  a great  admirer 
of  fine  specimens  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  sta- 
tuary, and  medals.  On  the  opening  of  the  Annual 
Exhibition  at  Somerset-house,  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, he  was  usually  an  early  visiter  to  that  place 
of  attraction  ; and  was  often  highly  delighted  with 
the  productions  of  genius  there  presented  to  the 
public  inspection.  But  it  was  in  nature  that  his 
perception  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  met  its 
highest  gratification.  No  “ poet’s  eye  in  a fine 
frenzy  rolling,”  and  “ glancing  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven,”  observed  the 
works  of  creation  with  more  minute  attention ; and 
no  mind  more  admired  the  varied  landscape,  and 
the  endless  wonders  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  He  traced  the  analogies  between  them 
and  moral  subjects ; and  often  introduced  allusions 
to  them  in  his  ministry  and  writings  with  the  hap- 
piest efiect.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Northampton, 
to  attend  a Missionary  Meeting,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  George  Cubitt,  he  strayed  into 
the  green-house  of  his  kind  host ; and  there  a 
flower,  of  diminutive  size  and  exquisite  tints, 
attracted  his  notice.  For  some  minutes  he  stood 
gazing  at  it  with  his  magnifying  glass,  in  perfect 
silence ; when  he  said  to  his  friend,  “ Mr.  Cubitt, 
I do  not  say  that  I disbelieve  the  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  -which  states  that  God  is 
‘ without  body,  parts,  or  passions : ’ but  after  all 
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he  is  not  a mere  impalpable  metaphysical  exist- 
ence. Look  at  this  flower,  Sir ; ” pointing  out 
some  of  its  beauties  of  form  and  colour ; and  then 
added,  with  considerable  emotion,  “ No,  Sir ; God 
loves  beauty,  and  has  covered  the  earth  with  it. 
This  is  no  chance  production.  The  almighty 
Architect  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  made 
it,  as  much  as  when  he  made  the  most  glorious 
world.”  His  taste  was  sanctified,  and  rendered 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  piety, 
and  that  of  others. 

The  versatility  of  Mr.  Watson’s  talents  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  not  only  succeeded  but  excelled  in  every 
thing  that  he  undertook,  except  in  trade ; and  in 
that  he  was  as  certainly  opposed  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, as  that  “ the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.”  His  Maker  conferred  upon  him 
his  great  powers  for  a higher  purpose  than  that  to 
which  he  directed  them  when  he  retired  from  the 
ministry.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a writer 
and  as  a public  speaker ; in  argumentation,  and  in 
eloquence  ; in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform  ; in 
pleading  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions,  and  in 
directing  their  operations.  With  equal  ease  he 
could  take  enlarged  and  statesmanlike  views  of 
national  affairs,  discuss  the  profoundest  questions 
in  theology  and  metaphysics,  and  enter  minutely 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  private  life,  even  to 
the  form  and  position  of  common  articles  of 
domestic  furniture.  He  would  engage  in  enlight- 
ened conversation  with  persons  of  highly  cultivated 
minds ; and  enter  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
pious  peasants  in  country  villages,  so  as  to  make 
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himself  equally  instructive  and  agreeable.  His 
works  all  bear  the  impress  of  his  intellectual  cha- 
racter ; and  yet  they  are  greatly  diversified  in  their 
style  and  manner.  The  “ Conversations  for  the 
Young”  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity. His  sermons  are  fine  specimens  of  power- 
ful and  commanding  eloquence.  Burke  himself 
could  not  have  excelled  the  rich  and  varied  diction 
of  the  discourses  on  Ezekiel’s  vision,  “ Man  magni- 
fied by  the  divine  Regard,”  and  “ the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Negro  Slaves.”  The  style  of  the 
“ Theological  Institutes  ” is  nervous  and  una- 
dorned, adapted  to  argument  and  disquisition ; and 
his  incomparable  Missionary  Reports  present  a 
remarkable  admixture  of  minute  and  business-like 
detail,  and  of  forcible  appeals  in  behalf  of  a perish- 
ing world.  “ His  qualifications  for  interpreting 
Scripture  were  of  the  first  rank.  Calm,  judicious, 
extensively  read,  possessing  sound  learning,  he  had 
at  the  same  time  a clear  insight  into  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
phraseology,  idiom,  and  general  principles  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.” 
Had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  him  with 
robust  health,  and  to  spare  him  twenty  years 
longer,  when  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  full  age 
of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  stupendous 
monuments  of  genius  and  industry  he  would  have 
reared,  and  left  to  posterity,  as  a theologian  and 
an  interpreter  of  holy  writ.  But  he  was  cut  off  at 
a period  when  his  faculties  were  matured,  and 
when  most  men  who  have  been  distinguished  as 
vmters  have  just  begun  to  benefit  the  world  by 
their  talents  and 'erudition. 
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Mr.  Watson’s  mind  and  habits  were  eminently 
practical.  There  was  nothing  speculative  and  theo- 
retic about  him.  He  valued  knowledge,  books, 
and  principles,  according  to  their  adaptation  to 
useful  purposes.  Although  he  was  an  endless 
reader,  he  never  cherished  a passion  for  collecting 
a large  library ; and  he  seldom  permanently 
retained  any  books,  except  such  as  he  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  reference.  When  they  accumulated, 
so  that  their  removal  from  one  Circuit  to  another 
became  inconvenient,  he  would  dispose  of  them  to 
the  advantage  of  a poor  and  deserving  man  •whom 
he  wished  to  serve,  and  advise  him  to  set  up  a 
stall  in  the  street,  and  thus  commence  a business 
that  might  be  ultimately  beneficial.  He  had  a 
deep  impression  of  the  responsibility  connected 
with  authorship ; and  in  conversation  often  referred 
to  the  striking 'sentiment  of  Dr.  South,  that,  with 
regard  to  men  in  general,  their  account  for  eternity 
closes  with  their  lives  ; but  that  a “ running 
account”  is  kept  open  with  the  -writer  of  a bad 
book,  as  long  as  that  book  continues  to  circulate, 
and  to  injure  mankind  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
interests.  No  man  was  happier  than  he  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  upon  which  to  employ  his 
pen.  Excepting  one  or  two  ephemeral  productions 
which  hfe  -wrote  in  early  life,  all  his  publications 
are  of  the  useful  and  practical  kind.  They  are 
intended  to  illustrate  and  defend  revealed  truth ; 
and  they  are  generally  acceptable  to  all  classes 
of  serious  and  devout  Christians. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons,  that  as 
Mr.  Watson  commenced  his  religious  career  and 
ministry  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  afterwards  W’as  a 
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Preacher  in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and 
then  again  returned  to  his  former  friends,  there 
was  something  of  fickleness  and  instability  in  hi& 
mind ; but  such  persons  have  had  very  erroneous 
conceptions  concerning  his  real  character.  His 
attachment  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity 
was  formed  at  an  early  age,  when  he  realized  their 
truth  and  power  in  his  own  conversion ; and  to 
these  he  adhered  through  life.  The  more  closely 
he  studied  them  in  the  light  of  holy  Scripture,  the 
deeper  was  his  conviction  of  their  divine  authority, 
and  the  more  intense  was  his  zeal  in  defending 
and  propagating  them.  Under  the  pressure  of 
peculiar  circumstances  he  resigned  his  itinerant 
ministry,  intending  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  by  his  labour  through  the  week,  and  gratu- 
itously to  preach  the  word  of  life  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  on  the  Lord’s  day.  When  he 
adopted  this  unadvised  course,  he  was  little  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age ; and  though  his  mental 
faculties  were  of  the  first  order,  his  experience  was 
limited,  and  his  judgment  immature.  He  soon 
felt  that  in  this  he  had  mistaken  the  path  of  duty ; 
he  was  deeply  distressed  on  account  of  the  step 
w'hich  he  had  hastily  and  unhappily  taken,  and 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  salva- 
tion depended  upon  the  exercise  of  his  ministry ; 
and  he  entered  into  the  Methodist  New  Connex- 
ion, as  the  only  field  of  evangelical  labour  that  was 
then  open  to  him.  With  his  convictions,  and  in 
his  circumstances,  the  most  uncompromising  Wes- 
leyan will  hardly  say  that  he  did  wrong  in  uniting 
himself  as  a Minister  with  that  body  of  Christian 
people.  The  New  Connexion  had  then  been. 
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formed  for  some  years;  and  Mr.  AVatson  had  no 
concern  whatever  in  dividing  any  society  for  party 
purposes ; a practice  of  which  he  decidedly  disap- 
proved, as  unchristian,  and  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  true  religion.  Considering  his  very  limited 
means  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  this  com- 
munity, and  the  unparalleled  course  of  successful 
labour  prepared  for  him  by  the  providence  of  God 
among  his  old  friends,  both  as  a writer,  and  an 
advocate  and  director  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  New  Connexion 
will  scarcely  blame  him  for  returning  to  the  people 
who  had  been  his  first  religious  associates.  In 
leaving  his  proper  work  as  an  Itinerant  Preacher, 
he  was  clearly  and  decidedly  wrong ; hut  he  did 
what  he  could  to  retrieve  that  practical  error ; and 
when  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  for  many 
years  surrounded  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  is 
no  mean  praise  to  say,  that  he  maintained  his 
personal  honour  and  integrity  unsullied.  His 
offence  in  the  sight  of  God  was  painfully  visited, 
and  graciously  forgiven ; and  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  life  greatly  was  he  blessed  and  distin- 
guished by  his  Lord,  above  the  ordinary  lot  of 
men.  Perhaps  some  previous  humiliation  was 
necessary  to  prepare  him  for  that  elevation  which 
awaited  him  as  a public  man.  At  all  events,  the 
disappointments  and  mortifications  of  his  early  life 
were  sanctified  to  him  by  the  providence  and  grace 
of  God. 

Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  Christian  diligence  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  never  appeared  to  be  in  a hurry,  but  he  was 
always  intent  upon  “doing  and  receiving  good;” 
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for  he  kept  the  great  end  of  life  steadily  in  view. 
His  reading  was  extensive ; and  his  knowledge, 
especially  of  theology  and  biblical  literature,  was 
the  result  of  deep  and  incessant  thought.  One 
could  scarcely  ever  meet  with  him,  after  an  inter- 
val of  a few  days,  but  he  showed,  by  the  tenor  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  questions  which  he  pro- 
posed, that  he  was  pursuing  some  new  train  of 
inquiry,  anxious  to  ascertain  and  know  the  truth 
upon  a scale  the  most  enlarged.  Some  obscure 
text,  or  difficult  point  in  theology,  was  generally 
under  his  consideration ; and  he  was  ready,  on 
every  occasion,  to  draw  forth  the  views  of  those 
persons  with  whom  he  conversed,  who  were 
addicted  to  studies  of  this  nature.  His  questions 
were  proposed  with  such  perfect  candour,  as 
greatly  to  relieve  his  friends  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  they  would  otherwise  have  felt  in 
hazarding  premature  opinions  on  the  subject  speci- 
fied, especially  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  know- 
ledge was  so  comprehensive,  and  whose  mind  was 
so  scrutinizing  and  powerful.  When  he  was  at 
home  he  generally  read  while  taking  his  meals. 
He  kept  in  his  bed-room  a copy  of  Valpy’s  Greek 
Testament,  with  the  Latin  Notes ; and  within  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  read  the  whole  of  that 
work  while  in  the  act  of  undressing  himself.  The 
plans  of  some  of  his  most  admired  sermons  and 
speeches  are  said  to  have  been  formed  in  his  mind 
when  he  was  travelling  by  coach  to  attend  Mis- 
sionary Meetings  in  the  country ; and  such  was  his 
habit  of  study,  and  power  of  abstraction,  that  he 
has  often  passed  some  of  his  most  intimate  fnends 
in  the  streets  of  London,  without  recognising 
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them.  It  may  give  some  conception  of  his  activity 
to  survey  his  labours  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  resident  at  the  City-road ; and 
they  are  merely  a specimen  of  his  regular  and 
accustomed  exertions.  During  this  period  he  was 
in  a state  of  constant  affliction,  and  through  pain 
and  disease  presented  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
living  skeleton ; yet  he  discharged  with  efficiency 
the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Circuit,  except 
when  disabled  by  illness ; he  exercised  a ministry 
which  increased  in  interest,  and  comprehended  the 
delivery  of  a course  of  able  lectures  on  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; he 
devoted  a part  of  his  time  to  pastoral  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  especially  to  visiting  the  sick  ; 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  numerous  Com- 
mittees entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Wesleyan  book-concerns  and  Missions;  he  spent 
much  time  in  deliberating  with  the  other  Secre- 
taries on  the  affairs  of  the  Missions  generally,  and 
especially  on  those  of  the  West  Indies,  some  of 
which  were  then  violently  opposed  by  the  planters 
and  local  authorities;  during  the  last  of  these 
three  years  he  devoted  one  forenoon  in  every  week 
to  the  Missionary  work,  when  he  visited  Hatton- 
garden  to  assist  the  resident  Secretaries ; he  wrote 
his  Conversations  for  the  Young,  and  his  Life  of 
Mr.  Wesley;  he  arranged  the  matter  of  his  Theo- 
logical and  Biblical  Dictionary,  composed  many  of 
its  articles,  and  superintended  the  printing  of  the 
whole ; and  he  also  wrote  his  admirable  Exposition 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
efforts,  he  meditated  an  Exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  he  had  finished  the  New;  and 
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be  had  entered  upon  a Life  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley, 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  as  a sort  of  relaxation 
from  severer  studies.  Two  paragraphs  of  this 
work  were  found  in  his  desk  after  his  decease. 

Such  were  the  labours  of  a dying  man.  “ In 
the  midst  of  life,”  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  “ he  con- 
sumed away,  like  incense  upon  the  altar,  huniing 
bright,  and  diffusing  fragrance,  till  not  a residue 
can  be  seen.” 

Mr.  Watson’s  habit  of  self-denial  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  his  character.  His  mind 
was  ardent  and  inquisitive ; and  no  man  was  bet- 
ter qualified  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  any 
branch  of  study.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  general  literature,  afforded  him  a 
gratification  of  which  persons  of  ordinary  taste  and 
capacity  can  form  but  a very  slight  conception ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  all 
times  entirely  free  from  “ that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,” — a desire  of  posthumous  celebrity,  accom- 
panied by  a generous  wish  to  instruct  and  benefit 
posterity.  Yet,  such  was  his  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  obvious  calls  of  duty,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  love  of  study  and  retirement  to  interfere 
with  his  official  engagements.  Greatly  as  he 
delighted  in  the  classic  page,  and  in  the  erudite 
volumes  of  Divines  and  philosophers,  and  deeply 
as  he  was  interested  in  the  master -science  of  divi- 
nity,  he  was  willing  to  forego  them  all  when  the 
i sick  required  his  sympathy,  and  the  spiritual  inter- 
i ests  of  his  charge  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 

1 visit  from  house  to  house.  He  never  merged  the 

I character  of  the  Christian  Pastor  in  that  of  a man  of 

" letters ; nor  suffered  his  mind  to  be  so  absorbed  in 
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the  pursuits  of  authorship  as  to  forget  that  he  n’^ag 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  souls.  During  a great 
part  of  his  public  life  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  travelling,  in  attending  Missionary  Meetings, 
and  in  watching  over  the  concerns  of  the  foreign 
Missions,  when  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  mind 
would  have  confined  him  to  his  closet,  and  to  an 
entire  abstraction  from  those  dissipating  and  busy 
scenes.  But  he  had  learnt  that  he  was  not  his’ 
own ; that  a servant  of  Christ  is  a devoted  man, 
and  must  not,  therefore,  choose  his  own  work. 
Asa  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  he  was  alwavs 
ready  to  take  his  full  share  of  extra  and  official 
labour,  connected  with  the  institutions  of  Method- 
ism, however  it  might  interfere  with  his  private 
convenience  and  arrangements.  Personal  predi- 
lections were  always  made  in  him  to  give  way  to 
the  public  and  general  good. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  pastoral  duties,  in  visiting 
the  people  under  his  care  from  house  to  house,  the 
following  particulars,  which  have  been  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Mrs.  Bulmer,  may  be  adduced : — 

“ One  morning  I was  favoured  with  a call  from 
Mr.  Watson.  It  was  one  of  those  pastoral  visits 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  City-road 
society,  the  members  of  which  he  considered  as  his 
own  special  charge.  According  to  his  habit,  he 
turned  to  solemn  and  instructive  subjects  of  dis- 
course. The  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  evi- 
dence arising  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  soon 
became  the  leading  topic  of  conversation.  I found 
him  prepared,  not  only  to  question,  but  to  deny, 
that  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of  this  impor- 
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lant  doctrine  can  be  gathered  from  that  quarter ; 
and  on  this  ground,  that  there  is  no  identity  in  the 
chief  circumstance, — death.  In  nature,  nothing 

that  is  positively  dead  revives.  Through  the 
dreary  months  of  winter  vegetation  lies  quiescent, 
but  the  principle  of  life  remains.  Spring,  with  its 
genial  influences,  calls  forth  that  which  has  been 
dormant ; but,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  that  was 
dead  lives  again : whereas  the  human  body  in 
death  is  resolved  into  its  primal  elements,  and 
retains  no  principle  of  even  incipient  life.  There 
is  no  germ  which,  according  to  any  natural  consti- 
tution, or  law  imposed  by  the  Creator,  will  spring 
forth  into  renovated  life.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead  will  be  the  result  of  an  immediate  operation 
of  divine  power.  That  it  will  take  place,  is  a doc- 
trine of  pure  revelation ; and  our  belief  of  it  rests 
solely  upon  the'  authority  of  God’s  word.  Shortly 
after  this  interesting  conversation,  which  greatly 
impressed  my  mind,  I was  so  happy  as  to  meet 
him  casually  at  the  house  of  our  mutual  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Smith,  of  Hoxton,  on 
whom  also  he  had  made  one  of  those  kind  and 
official  calls  which  gave  him  so  great  an  interest  in 
the  grateful  and  afiectionate  esteem  and  veneration' 
both  of  individuals  and  families.  We  walked  into 
a large  and  beautiful  garden.  It  was  the  blooming 
season  of  spring.  Delight,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude, were  the  sentiments  suggested  by  the  scene. 
They  were  felt  and  acknowledged.  ‘ But  you.  Sir,' 
said  one  of  the  party,  ‘ have  dissolved  a portion  of 
the  charm  with  which  this  loveliness  was  wont  to  be' 
invested.  We  may  no  longer  justly  consider  the 
beautiful  renovation  of  nature  as  emblematical  of 
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mans  reviviscence  after  the  winter  of  death/ 
‘ No,’  he  replied,  ‘ the  revival  of  creation  in  spring 
can  only  be  very  loosely  employed  even  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead/ 
Perceiving  on  the  ground  a large  leaf,  which  had 
been  beautifully  veined  by  insects,  and  which  was 
perfectly  dead  and  dry,  he  stooped  to  take  it  up, 
and  said,  ‘ Now  look  at  this  leaf.  No  shower  or 
simshine  will  ever  revive  it.  It  derives  no  genial 
influence  from  that  spring  which  clothes  every 
thing  around  it  with  beauty.  It  is  dead,  and  will 
never  revive.  But  we  require  neither  analogies 
nor  metaphysics  to  sustain  our  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  pure  revelation ; and  in  the  divine 
power  and  veracity  we  have  a sufficiently  strong 
foundation  of  our  faith.’  ” 

In  all  Mr.  Watson’s  pastoral  visitations,  children 
were  prominent  objects  of  his  kind  solicitude.  He 
regarded  them  as  the  lambs  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
and  the  hope  of  the  church ; he  sometimes  wrote 
pithy  sentences  in  their  books,  and  presented  to 
them  little  curiosities;  and  he  occasionally  min- 
gled with  their  amusements,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  confidence,  and  that  he  might 
more  effectually  promote  their  spiritual  and  moral 
benefit.  His  attentions  to  them  became  increas- 
ingly tender  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Watson’s  spirit  was  naturally  lofty  and 
independent ; but  by  the  grace  of  God  he  became 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  An  impression  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  quarters  that  he  was  cold,  dogmatic, 
and  repulsive.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this.  He  had  acquired  a perfect  control  over  his 
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I -feelings,  and  seldom  betrayed  strong  emotions 
before  mixed  companies.  In  the  course  of  his 
^extensive  jouriieyings  he  was  doubtless  often  intro- 
duced to  persons  who  were  overawed  by  the  power 
•of  his  intellect ; and  who,  being  unable  to  accom- 
pany him  in  conversation,  or  to  withstand  the 
force  of  his  reasonings,  would  feel  themselves  in 
the  situation  of  the  readers  of  Paradise  Lost,  which 
[ Dr.  Johnson  thus  describes  : “ AVe  read  Milton  for 

I instruction,  retire  harassed  and  overburdenedj  and 

look  elsewhere  for  recreation.  We  desert  our 
i master,  and  seek  for  companions.”  The  defect  in 

‘ this  case  was  not  in  Mr.  Watson  s spirit,  but  in  the 
abilities  and  feelings  of  the  persons  into  whose 
society  he  was  casually  thrown,  and  whose  opi- 
\ nions  he  might  sometimes  feel  it  his  duty  to  con- 

trovert. It  should  also  be  added,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  uprightness ; and 
I any  thing  which  he  conceived  to  be  mean  and  dis- 

l honourable  always  called  forth  his  honest  indigna- 

K tion,  and  occasionally  extorted  from  him  rebukes 

which  were  calculated  to  “ shake  the  delinquents 
with  such  fits  of  awe”  and  shame  as  were  not 
} likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  He  had  a deep  con- 

viction  of  the  evil  of  strife  and  divisions  among 
f religious  people,  having  seen  their  blighting  influ- 

j ence  upon  personal  piety,  and  upon  the  prosperity 

i of  the  work  of  God ; and  he  would  enter  into  no 

(compromise  with  the  men  who  arise  in  the  church, 
] “speaking  perverse  tilings,  not  sparing  the  flock, 

I and  seeking  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.” 

I For  these  men  his  severest  censures  were  reserved ; 

^ but  he  never  expressed  himself  to  such  offenders 

in  stronger  language  than  that  w’hich  the  Apostles 
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j have  used  in  similar  cases.  Yet  in  dealing  with 

^ wicked  and  disorderly  men  of  this  class  he  was 

i jealous  of  himself,  and  has  been  known  to  ask  his 

friends  whether  he  had  used  terms  more  severe 
than  the  occasion  would  justify.  “ I have  such  a 
detestation  of  the  principles  of  those  men,”  he 
would  sometimes  say,  “that  I am  afraid  lest  I 
should  express  myself  in  language  of  too  great 
severity.” 

It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  Mr.  Watson’s 
long  and  severe  affliction  would  exert  no  influence 
upon  his  spirits.  He  must  have  been  more  than 
human  to  have  endured  pain  and  disease  from  year 
to  year  with  the  buoyancy  of  vigorous  health.  His 
sufferings  did  not  unfrequently  induce  gloomy  feel- 
ings, and  unfit  him  for  that  “feast  of  reason  and 
that  flow  of  soul"  in  which  he  had  formerly 
delighted  to  indulge  in  converse  with  his  friends ; 
and  these  feelings  formed  a distorted  medium 
through  which  he  occasionally  looked  both  at  per- 
sons and  things.  This  he  was  free  to  confess,  and 
often  lamented ; hut  it  would  he  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  any  approach  to  ill-nature.  Till  his  suffer- 
ings had  seriously  affected  his  spirits,  he  was  emi- 
nently sociable  and  communicative ; and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  company  of 
pious  and  intelligent  persons.  It  may  serve  to 
show  the  excellence  of  his  temper  to  state,  that, 
when  he  was  writing  his  principal  works,  which 
required  deep  and  undistracted  thought,  he  was 
frequently  called  from  his  study  at  least  twenty 
times  in  a day ; and  although  he  did  not  in  every 
case  of  impertinent  intrusion  “ galvanize  his  mus- 
cles to  a smile,”  few  men  have  ever  home  such 
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interruptions  with  more  exemplary  patience  and 
self-possession. 

A readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge errors  and  faults,  was  a striking  peculiarity 
in  Mr.  Watson  s character ; and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  in  him  a nobleness  and  generosity  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  He  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  every  thing  mean  and  selfish. 

It  was  his  “ perfect  scorn,”  the  “ object  of  his  im- 
placable disgust ; ” and  there  was  a corresponding 
dignity  in  all  his  demeanour.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  and  his  moments  of  relaxation 
from  severer  pursuits,  he  was  often  playful  as  a 
child,  and  would  relate  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
possessed  a great  variety,  with  admirable  effect  and 
native  humour.  Yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  office  and  character  as  a Minis- 
ter of  Christ,  nor  indulged  himself  in  unbecoming 
levity.  His  wit  was  brilliant  and  prompt,  and  his 
powers  of  satire  and  invective  irresistible ; but  they 
were  laid  under  constant  restraint,  and  never  em- 
ployed to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  associates,  or 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  absent  persons.  Those 
who  applied  to  him  for  favours  found  him  “ easy 
to  be  entreated."  When  requested  to  preach  occa- 
sional sermons,  he  rarely  refused,  if  it  was  in  hi»  i 

power  to  comply ; and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
consented  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services. 

He  never  kept  the  applicants  in  painful  suspense, 
by  urging  frivolous  excuses ; and  a repetition  of 
the  request  was  seldom  necessary.  His  liberality  to 
the  poor  and  indigent  knew  no  limits  but  an  empty 
purse ; and  he  often  subjected  himself  to  strait* 
and  inconveniences  to  meet  the  wants  of  others. 
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In  the  various  domestic  relations  Mr.  Watson 
M'as  entitled  to  high  commendation.  He  did. 
indeed  “ honour  his  father  and  mother,”  not  only 
by  every  mark  of  filial  affection  and  respect,  but 
by  affording  them  assistance  under  the  pressure  of 
age  and  adverse  circumstances.  Often  did  he 
deny  himself,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
promote  their  comfort.  His  surviving  family  speak 
of  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  husbands  and 
parents,  whose  constant  solicitude  it  was  to  meet 
their  wishes  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power ; and  no 
sacrifice  did  he  deem  too  great  in  his  endeavours 
to  render  them  happy.  His  conviction  of  parental 
responsibility  was  very  deep  : and  hence  he  would 
not  entrust  the  training  of  his  son  and  daughter  to 
merely  mercenary  teachers  ; but  was  himself  accus- 
tomed for  some  years  to  devote  two  hours  daily  to 
their  instruction.  AVhen  he  could  abstract  a larger 
portion  of  time  from  his  official  duties,  it  was 
appropriated  to  them ; but  the  rule  was,  that  they 
should  be  two  hours  every  day  under  his  own  im- 
mediate tuition.  The  scholarship  of  his  children 
was  derived  principally  from  his  own  personal 
instructions ; and  is  equally  honourable  to.  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils.  When  his  son  was  pur- 
suing his  classical  studies  at  home,  such  was 
Mr.  Watson’s  kind  solicitude  for  his  improve- 
ment, that  he  often  went  even  three  or  four  times 
a day  into  the  room  of  the  youth,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther he  had  met  with  any  difficulties  which  he. 
was  unable  to  surmount,  and  to  afford  his  assist- 
ance. His  deep  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  children  is  attested  in  several  of  his  let- 
ters contained  in  these  memoirs,  and  addressed,^ 
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when  he  was  from  home,  to  different  members  of 
his  family. 

Perhaps  no  man  possessed  better  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  a Missionary  Secretary  than  Mr. 
Watson.  His  high  sense  of  justice  and  honour, 
rendered  him  cautious  in  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic money ; and  his  cordial  affection  for  the  Mis- 
sionaries secured  from  him  a prompt  attention  to 
their  wants.  He  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  every  station  occupied  by  the  Soci-, 
ety  with  which  he  was  connected ; and  his  letters 
of  advice  and  encouragement  addressed  to  the 
Missionaries  were  marked  by  fidelity,  wisdom,  and 
kindness.  His  respect  for  the  Missionaries  was 
strong  and  cordial.  He  regarded  them  as  raised 
up  by  the  special  providence  and  grace  of  God ; 
and  he  greatly  honoured  them  for  their  work’s, 
sake.  With  many  of  them  he  was  personally, 
acquainted ; not  a few  had  pursued  a course  of 
preparatory  study  under  his  own  direction ; and 
their  self-denial,  and  heroic  piety  and  zeal,  excited 
his  admiration.  Their  discouragements  and  priva- 
tions awakened  his  sympathy ; and  daily  did  he,  in- 
the  most  feeling  manner,  invoke  blessings  upon  the 
Missionary,  and  on  the  “ crown  of  the  head  of  the 
man  ” who,  to  save  souls  from  death,  is  “ separated 
from  his  brethren.”  When  he  bowed  his  knees 
before  the  Lord,  whether  in  the  family,  in  the 
public  congregation,  in  the  social  party,  or  in  the 
Conference,  the  Missionaries  were  almost  sure  to. 
he  remembered  by  him.  Their  sufferings  from 
persecution,  and  personal  or  domestic  affliction, 
deeply  affected  him.  When  Mr.  James  died,  and, 
Mr.  Watson  had  prepared  some  account  of  that 
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excellent  man  for  publication  in  the  monthly  Mis- 
sionary Notices,  the  printer  inquired  whether  he 
should  enclose  the  mournful  intelligence  in  a black 
border.  Mr.  Watson,  who  then  began  seriously  to 
anticipate  his  own  dissolution,  replied,  “ O no ! 
When  we  announce  the  deaths  of  our  blessed  Mis- 
sionaries, we  never  accompany  their  names  with 
any  such  mark  of  distinction ; and  yet,  what  are 
the  services  which  any  of  us  render  to  the  Mission- 
ary cause,  compared  with  the  services  and  hard- 
ships of  the  men  who  labour  and  die  among  Hea- 
thens and  savages,  without  perhaps  a friend  to 
1 1 close  their  eyes  ? ” As  a public  man,  and  the 

former  able  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Courier,  Mr. 
Watson  was  well  known  to  the  principal  members 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  especially  under  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ; and  this 
circumstance  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Mis- 
sions. It  often  gave  to  his  memorials  and  sugges- 
tions, addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  a weight 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
All  his  talents  and  influence  he  devoted,  not  to  the 
tj  objects  of  personal  honour  and  emolument,  but  to 

the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  success  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  was  to 
him  a ground  of  holy  joy  and  triumph.  When  he 
was  first  connected  with  them,  their  annual  income 
fell  short  of  JE7000 ; the  Missionaries  were  about 

I sixty  in  number ; the  persons  in  religious  society 

on  the  Mission  stations  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  fifteen  thousand : and  he  lived  to  see 
the  yearly  income  of  the  Society  raised  to 
J05O,OOO;  the  Missionaries  increased  to  somewhat 
more  than  two  hundred,  exclusive  of  a large  num- 
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ber  of  Catechists  and  other  subordinate  teachers ; 
and  the  regular  and  accredited  members  of  society, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Missionaries,  aug- 
mented to  nearly  forty-four  thousand,  a large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  converts  from  the  darkness 
and  misery  of  Heathenism.  He  witnessed  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  flourishing  Mis- 
sions in  Southern  Africa,  India,  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  men  every 
where  raised  up  to  exercise  a native  ministry ; as 
well  as  the  extension  of  the  work  in  all  the  old 
stations,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Towards 
these  glorious  achievements  of  Christian  mercy  the 
personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Watson  greatly  contri- 
buted. His  ministry  and  writings,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Missionary  cause 
which  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ; and  its  effects  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  future  ages. 

Mr.  Watson's  connexion  with  the  Mission  cause 
often  brought  him  into  direct  intercourse  with 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  and  gave 
exercise  to  that  catholic  and  liberal  spirit  in  which 
he  delighted  to  indulge.  Men  like  him  seem  to  be 
raised  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  church ; 
and  he  embraced  with  a cordial  affection  “ all  them 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.”  To 
bigotry  and  rash  judging  among  Christians,  he  was 
decidedly  and  on  principle  opposed.  While  he 
claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  himself,  he 
freely  conceded  that  right  to  others ; and  took  a 
pleasure  in  recognising  the  image  of  his  Saviour  in 
men  whose  religious  creed  in  many  respects 
differed  liom  his  own.  He  would  indeed  hold  no 
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religious  communion  with  those  who  impuj^  the 
distinguishing  verities  of  Christianity,  especially 
those  who  deny  the  Godhead  and  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  his  human 
nature ; but  he  acknowledged  as  his  brethren  in 
the  Lord  orthodox  and  devout  believers  of  every 
name.  It  gave  him  pleasure  occasionally  to 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  pious  and  liberal  Dissenters ; 
and  he  cultivated  the  personal  friendship  of  some 
excellent  Clergymen  of  the  established  Church. 
Where  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter appeared,  he  acknowledged  them  as  the  fruit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  operation,  and  was  not  tena- 
cious of  every  peculiarity  of  a favourite  phraseo- 
logy. Among  that  part  of  the  Clergy  who  are  not 
usually  denominated  evangelical,  and  the  attend- 
ants upon  their  ministry,  it  was  his  persuasion  that 
there  is  far  more  sincere  piety  than  some  warm 
religionists  are  disposed  to  admit.  Uncharitable- 
ness he  regarded  as  a sin. 

Mr.  Watson  was  as  remarkable  for  his  modesty 
as  for  any  other  quality  whatever.  He  was  never 
dogmatical  in  conversation,  but  always  paid  a just 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others.  For  many 
-years  he  occupied  a very  prominent  station  as  a 
public  man ; he  was  regarded,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  denomination,  as  one  of  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; and  many 
persons  of  talent,  and  of  elevated  rank,  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  solicited  his  opinions  on  subjects 
of  interest.  Yet  he  never  appeared  to  be  lifted  up 
by  the  respect  which  was  shown  him ; and  he 
«carcely  ever  mentioned,  even  in  the  society  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  his  interviews  and  corre- 
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gpondence  with  eminent  personages.  To  the 

largeness  of  his  congregations  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  refer;  and  he  never  spoke  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  his  incomparable  discourses 
and  speeches.  The  encomiums  which  he  might 
occasionally  hear  passed  upon  his  ministry  always 
appeared  to  make  him  uneasy ; and  he  invariably 
waved  the  subject  by  introducing  some  other  topic 
of  discourse.  No  one  ever  heard  him  depreciate 
his  own  sermons  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
opportunity  for  others  to  express  their  admiration 
of  his  ability ; — an  expedient  to  which  vanity 
sometimes  resorts  for  its  gratification.  Seldom 
would  he  commit  any  of  his  works  to  the  press  till 
he  had  obtained  the  opinion  of  his  friends  respect- 
ing their  value ; and  he  was  often  guided  by  the 
judgment  of  men  greatly  inferior  to  himself,  both 
in  intellect  and  acquirements.  While  his  publica- 
tions were  read  by  others  with  delight  and  edifica- 
tion, he  took  little  pleasure  in  them.  When  he 
had  nearly  finished  his  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning his  'design  of  extending  that  work  to  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament;  and  proposed  to 
merge  his  critical  ,and  expository  labours  in  an 
improved  edition  of  Mr.  Benson’s  Commentary  on 
the  Bible.  “ If  the  public,”  said  he,  “ give  me  any 
credit  for  biblical  knowledge,  I will  gladly  lay  my 
reputation  at  the  feet  of  that  great  and  excellent 
man.  The  excellence  of  his  Commentary  has 
never  yet  been  duly  estimated.”  He  was  per- 
suaded, however,  to  persevere  in  his  original 
design,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs,  who  urged  that  an  original  theolo- 
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gical  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  upon  the' 
plan  which  he  had  laid  do^^^l,  and  thus  far  so 
successfully  executed,  was  greatly  to  be  desired. 

As  Mr.  Watson  had  a high  relish  for  rational 
and  enlightened  conversation,  so  his  powers  in  this 
most  useful  and  edifying  exercise  were  of  the  first 
order.  Having  a general  and  accurate  acquaint- 
, ance  with  both  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and 
with  public  affairs,  as  well  as  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  he  was  never  at  a loss  for 
interesting  topics  of  discourse.  In  conversation  he 
poured  forth  his  intellectual  treasures  with  all  the 
confidence  of  an  original  thinker  ; and  with  all  the' 
munificence  of  one  who  knew  that,  while  he  made 
others  rich,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  making  himself 
poor.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing an  instructive  conversation  on  subjects  with 
which  he  only  was  familiar,  without  permitting 
others  painfully  to  feel  their  comparative  ignorance. 
Often  did  he  instruct  without  seeming  to  do  more 
than  inquire.  He  took  pleasure  in  noticing  and 
honouring  modest  worth ; and  though  he  must 
have  been  often  aware  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
company,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the 
mental  feast  devolved  upon  himself,  he  never 
appeared  to  grudge  the  demands  which  were  made 
upon  his  resources.  He  was  rarely  known  to’ 
laugh  aloud ; and  whenever  he  perceived  that  the 
conversation  was  in  danger  of  degenerating  into' 
trifling,  he  would  say,  “Well;  this  is  a digression; 
now  for  something  more  serious.”  By  proposing  a 
question  to  some  one  in  the  company,  he  would 
introduce  a subject  of  importance.  His  conversa-' 
tion  was  always  useful  and  instructive,  becoming  a’ 
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wise  and  good  man ; and  it  increased  in  spirituality 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never  appeared  wishful 
to  attract  attention  by  any  peculiarities  of  senti- 
ment and  manner.  No  attempts  w'ere  made  by 
him  to  excite  admiration  by  flashes  of  wit,  the 
utterance  of  paradoxes,  or  by  a bold  dogmatism. 
To  convey  information,  to  promote  piety,  and  to 
minister  to  the  innocent  gratification  of  his  friends, 
seemed  to  be  his  prevailing  desire  in  social  inter- 
course. Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  conversed  for 
victory ; but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Mr.  W at- 
son’s  great  end  in  conversation  was  instruction  and 
moral  improvement ; and  had  his  colloquies  been 
preserved,  they  would  have  shown  that  he  was 
quite  as  successful  in  building  up,  as  the  Doctor 
was  in  pulling  down.  When  his  friends  retired 
from  his  society,  the  remark  was  often  extorted 
from  them,  “ Mr.  Watson  never  disappoints  us. 
His  conversation  is  always  interesting,  and  always 
new.” 

As  a theologian,  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
his  mind  was,  an  absolute  submission  to  the  autho- 
rity of  holy  Scripture.  Of  the  necessity  and  value 
of  divine  revelation,  his  convictions  were  deep  and 
solemn.  All  true  religion  he  considered  as  based 
upon  revelation.  Without  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  Almighty,  he  thought  even  the  most  correct 
religious  and  moral  principles  could  only  be 
regarded  as  the  unauthorized  opinions  of  individ- 
uals, and  would  therefore  fail  to  bind  the  consci- 
ences of  men.  Whatever  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  the  religious  systems  of  the  Heathen  he  viewed, 
not  as  the  original  discoveries  of  human  reason,’ 
but  the  traditionary  remains  of  those  revelations 
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which  were  vouchsafed  by  God  in  the  primitive 
ages.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  various  reli- 
gious and  moral  systems  of  Heathenism,  as  well  as 
the  principles  and  claims  of  modern  Deism ; and 
he  found  in  them  nothing  to  meet  the  wants  of 
sinful  and  dying  men,  but  much  to  aggravate  their 
guilt,  and  increase  their  misery.  Of  every  Hea- 
then and  Deist  in  existence  he  perceived  that  it 
might  be  justly  said,  “ He  feedeth  on  ashes : a 
deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he 
cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a lie 
in  my  right  hand?”  Without  a revelation,  men 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  either  their  origin 
or  their  end ; they  have  never  ascertained  the 
perfections  and  character  of  God,  the  true  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and 
the  obligations  resulting  from  those  relations ; and 
the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  in  regard  of  a future 
state,  have  remained  in  palpable  obscurity.  Above 
all,  they  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  what 
manner  guilt  might  be  cancelled,  and  a corrupted 
nature  renewed.  Anxious  to  know  the  truth,  Mr. 
Watson  studied  the  Deistical  controversy  with 
close  attention,  and  intense  interest.  He  read  all 
the  principal  works  that  scepticism  and  infidelity 
have  produced,  and  carefully  weighed  the  argu- 
ments which  they  contain.  Against  these  he 
balanced  the  reasonings  advanced  by  the  apologists 
of  revealed  religion ; taking  into  the  account  the 
practical  influence  of  the  difierent  systems,  as 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world ; and  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  was  a perfect  conviction  of  the  inspira- 
tion, and  consequent  divine  authority,  of  the  Jew- 
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Tsh  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  their  uncornipted  I 

■preservation.  With  this  conviction  his  mind  was 
at  rest.  He  viewed  Christianity  as  reposing  upon 
the  two  immoveable  pillars  of  prophecy  and  mira- 
cles ; and,  while  he  admired  the  fair  and  beautiful 
proportions  of  the  system,  his  heart  expanded  in 
grateful  feeling,  and  its  prevailing  sentiment  was, 

Thanks  be  unto  God  for  the  unspeakable  gift !” 

“ Inspired  theology,’*  he  justly  regarded,  with  Lord 
Bacon,  “as  the  haven  and  Sabbath  of  all  man's 
contemplations." 

A revelation  from  God,  Mr.  AVatson  perceived, 
must  have  a character  of  authority ; not  in  its 
preceptive  part  merely,  but  in  all  its  doctrinal  f 

statements  and  discoveries ; and  it  is  as  much  the  f 

duty  of  men  to  submit  their  reason  to  the  divine  ; 

wisdom,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  their  wills  to  I 

the  divine  commands.  Reason  is  an  excellent  gift  | 

of  God : but  its  exercise  is  not  to  be  carried  1 

beyond  the  prescribed  bounds.  Its  office  is  to  t 

judge  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  ; and  to  ascer-  i 

tain  its  fair  and  legitimate  meaning;  but  it  is  not 
to  reject,  nor  even  to  modify,  any  doctrine  which 
the  revelation  of  God  obviously  teaches,  because 
it  happens  not  to  accord  with  our  preconceived 
opinions.  Our  present  state  is  a state  of  discipline 
and  trial.  In  several  instances,  God  has  revealed 
facts,  and  the  principles  of  things,  the  reasons  of 
which  are  reserved  in  the  councils  of  his  infinite 
wisdom.  “AVe  know  in  part;”  “ we  see  through 
a glass  darkly ;”  and  our  present  calling  is,  to 
“ walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.”  “ Out  of  the 
contemplation  of  nature,”  says  the  profound  philo- 
sopher just  mentioned,  “or  ground  of  human 
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knowledge,  to  induce  any  verity  or  persuasion  con- 
cerning the  points  of  faith,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
not  safe : Da  Jidei  quce  Jidei  sunt.  For  the  Hea- 
thens themselves  conclude  as  much  in  that  excel- 
lent and  divine  fable  of  the  golden  chain : that 
gods  and  men  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down 
to  the  earth ; but  contrariwise,  Jupiter  was  able  to 
draw  them  up  to  heaven.  So  as  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  mysteries  of 
God  to  our  reason ; but  contrariwise,  to  raise  and 
advance  our  reason  to  the  divine  truth.  So  as  in 
this  part  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philosophy, 
I am  so  far  from  noting  any  deficience,  as  I rather 
note  an  excess ; whereunto  I have  digressed ; 
because  of  the  extreme  prejudice  which  both  reli- 
gion £ind  philobophy  have  received,  and  may 
receive,  by  being  commixed  together;  as  that 
which  undoubtedly  will  make  an  heretical  religion, 
and  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  philosophy.”  * 

With  these  sentiments,  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  the  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  Mr. 
Watson  decidedly  concurred.  “We  can  reason 
but  from  what  we  know ; ” and  divine  revelation 
directs  our  attention  to  subjects  which  infinitely 
surpass  all  the  knowledge  that  we  can  acquire 
from  created  nature,  and  which  therefore  contra- 
dict our  previous  conceptions,  and  the  conclusions 
we  have  been  wont  to  deduce  from  them.  On 
this  question  Mr.  Watson  speaks  with  a fearless- 
ness worthy  of  profound  thinker,  and  of  a con- 
sistent advocate  of  revealed  religion.  He  main- 
tained the  absolute  authority  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
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and  every  attempt  to  explain  away  its  great  and  . 
vital  doctrines,  upon  metaphysical  and  philosophic 
grounds,  he  met  with  uncompromising  hostility. 
On  these  grounds  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  given  up ; the  atonement  of  Christ  has  been 
denied  by  some,  and  limited  by  others ; and,  in 
fact,  all  that  is  peculiar  and  saving  in  Christianity 
has  often  been  abandoned.  By  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible,  the  Protestant  Reformers  shook  the  Papal 
throne,  and  compelled  the  Romish  Church  to  quail 
before  them;  and  by  a steady  adherence  to  the 
great  principle  of  Protestantism,  that  the  Bible, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  standard  of 
appeal  on  all  questions  of  theology,  he  waged  a 
successful  warfare  against  various  forms  of  error, 
and  established  many  minds  in  “the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

As  so  many  of  Mr.  Watson's  discourses  have 
been  published,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  say 
much  on  the  subject  of  his  preaching.  His  ser- 
mons were  never  crude  and  indigested,  but  pre- 
pared with  great  care.  Those  which  he  preached 
on  public  occasions  were  generally  WTitten  at  full 
length ; and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  especially, 
he  was  accustomed  to  write  a copious  outline  of 
each  discourse  before  its  delivery,  that  the  subject 
might  be  the  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  All  the  sermons  contained  in  his  printed 
works,  exeept  the  first  eleven,  which  he  wrote 
expressly  for  publication,  may  be  regarded  as  speci- 
mens of  that  preparation  w'hich  it  was  his  practice 
to  make  before  he  addressed  his  congregations. 

The  great  aim  of  his  preaching  was  usefulness ; 
and  hence,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  he  de- 
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cidedly  disapproved  of  those  sermons  wiiicli  consist 
mostly  of  elaborate  metaphysical  discussion,  and 
the  texts  of  which  are  used  merely  as  a motto. 
The  business  of  a Christian  Preacher,  he  thought, 
was  to  explain  and  enforce  the  pure  word  of  God. 
“ What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? saith  the  Lord.” 
No  man  could  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  he,  as  an  intellectual  Preacher,  had  fame 
been  his  object,  and  had  he  chosen  to  address 
himself  only  to  the  understanding  and  imagination 
of  educated  persons ; but  he  felt  that  his  business 
was  especially  with  the  consciences  of  mankind ; 
and  that  his  Lord  had  sent  him,  not  to  shine,  or  to 
amuse,  but  to  convert  sinners,  and  to  build  up 
believers  in  holiness:  and  these  ends,  he  saw, 
could  not  be  obtained  but  by  the  instrumentality, 
of  divine  truth,  faithfully  and  plainly  declared,  and 
graciously  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the  end 
of  bis  life,  therefore,  he  became  increasingly  partial 
to  the  expository  mode  of  preaching ; and  in  his 
ordinary  ministry  his  sermons  consisted  entirely  of 
deductions  from  his  texts,  the  several  parts  of 
which  he  was  careful  to  explain,  and  apply  to  the 
purposes  of  practical  godliness.  His  sermons  were 
evangelical,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  that 
abused  term.  Christ  crucified  was  his  favourite 
theme.  He  preached  Christ  in  the  glories  of  his 
Godhead,  the  infinite  merit  of  his  passion,  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  grace  and  saving  power ; and  so 
practical  and  impressive  were  the  views  which  he 
presented  of  every  truth  upon  which  he  expatiated, 
that  those  hearers  must  have  been  callous  indeed 
who  were  not  seriously  affected  under  his  energetic 
ministry. 
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Mr.  Watson’s  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  very 
solemn.  He  felt  the  responsibility  of  standing 
between  God  and  redeemed  sinners,  proposing  to 
them  in  the  divine  name  the  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  acceptance  : and  he  often  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  being  to  some  of  his  hearers  “ a savour 
of  death  imto  death.”  His  pallid  countenance  was 
therefore  paler  than  usual  when  he  entered  the 
pulpit ; and  he  frequently  commenced  the  public 
services  of  religion  with  a quivering  lip,  and  a fal- 
tering voice.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  he 
stood  perfectly  erect ; and  nearly  all  the  action  that 
he  used  was  a slight  motion  of  the  right  hand,  with 
occasionally  a significant  shake  of  the  head.  He 
was  generally  calm  and  deliberate,  and  often  gave 
strong  indications  of  deep  feeling ; but  his  preach- 
ing was  never  declamatory.  His  appearance  was 
dignified,  and  calculated  to  command  respect  and 
silent  attention ; and  when  he  began  to  speak,  his 
hearers  felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  was  qualified  to  instruct.  From  every 
thing  approaching  to  affectation  he  was  perfectly 
free ; his  pronunciation  was  chaste  and  elegant ; 
and  his  language  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
strength.  He  excelled  equally  in  argument,  expo- 
sition, and  persuasion.  In  some  of  his  sermons 
there  was  a remarkable  tenderness  of  sentiment; 
hut  the  tone  of  thought  which  principally  charac- 
terized his  preaching  was  that  of  sublimity.  His 
conceptions  often  appeared  to  be  even  superhuman. 
The  truths  of  Christianity,  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips,  were  invested  with  peculiar  authority ; and 
were  proposed,  not  as  subjects  of  speculation,  but 
to  be  received  with  meekness  and  submission,  to 
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be  believed  and  practised.  In  his  mind  every  feel- 
ing was  lost  in  the  desire  to  be  useful ; the  intense 
solicitude  to  save  his  own  soul,  and  them  that 
heard  him.  There  were  not  unfrequently  in  his 
sermons  bursts  of  eloquence  which  were  absolutely 
irresistible,  and  the  impression  of  which  was 
scarcely  ever  lost.  After  hearing  him  preach  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement,  in  the  Methodist 
chapel  at  Leicester,  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  then  resi- 
dent in  that  town,  declared  that  for  a long  time  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Mr.  Watsons  sermon. 
He  preached  the  substance  of  it  to  his  oAvn  con- 
gregation ; and  for  several  successive  Sundays  he 
referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  and 
earnestly  pressed  his  people  also  to  hear  “that 
great  man,”  as  he  denominated  Mr.  Watson,  should 
they  ever  have  an  opportunity.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  preaching,  in  conversation  with  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lessey,  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  Mr.  Hall  said,  “ He  soars  into  regions 
of  thought  where  no  genius  but  his  own  can  pene- 
trate.” It  has  been  also  remarked  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  often  heard  Mr.  Watson,  and  knew 
him  well,  “ It  was  the  character  of  his  great  mind 
to  communicate  its  own  power  and  facility  of  com- 
prehension to  all  minds  that  came  under  his  influ- 
ence. He  so  wholly  possessed  us  wdth  his  spirit, 
that,  during  his  progress’  through  regions  of  intel- 
lect, or  mazes  of  argument,  we  were  not  aware  of 
the  speed  at  which  we  were  carried,  or  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  he  had  borne  us  beyond  ourselves, 
till  some  mighty  thought  came  rushing  by,  like  a 
roll  of  thunder  beneath  the  car  of  an  aeronaut, 
reminding  him  that  he  is  far  above  the  clouds.” 
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A very  impoi-tant  brancli  of  ministerial  duty  is 
that  of  conducting  public  worship ; and  in  this 
Mr.  "Watson  was  an  example  of  seriousness  and 
decorum.  The  manner  in  which  he  recited  his 
hymns,  that  they  might  be  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tions, was  remarkably  impressive.  Had  they  been 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  his  own  mind,  and 
called  forth  by  the  occasion,  they  could  not  have 
been  pronounced  with  greater  propriety.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  were  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
hallowed  strains  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book ; 
and  that  incomparable  volume  was  never  made  to 
speak  with  happier  effect  than  when  in  his  hands. 
The  repetition  of  a single  stanza  has  often  pro- 
duced a visible  impression  upon  a large  assenfbly,  at 
once  repressing  every  appearance  of  inattention, 
and  producing  a feeling  of  solemnity  and  awe ; 
while  the  devout  part  of  his  hearers  frequently 
wondered  how  it  was  that  they  had  never  previ- 
ously seen  the  full  beauty  and  force  of  the  hymns 
which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  sing.  In 
Mr.  Watson’s  public  prayers  there  was  great  copi- 
ousness and  variety.  He  w as  often  minute  in  the 
confession  of  sin,  especially  the  corruptions  of  the 
heart ; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the 
concerns  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  in  all 
their  extent,  before  the  Lord,  and  of  commending 
them  to  his  providence  and  grace.  The  fallen 
churches  of  Christendom,  the  apostate  and  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  perishing  Heathen,  were 
especially  remembered  by  him  in  his  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  His  spirit  seemed  to  bow  in 
the  deepest  reverence  and  self-abasement  before 
the  Lord,  as  a “just  God  and  a Saviour  and  he 
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always  most  distinctly  recognised  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  Christ,  as  the  only  medium 
through  which  sinners  can  obtain  access  to  him, 
and  be  saved.  “ The  spirit  of  interceding  grace  ” 
appeared  constantly  to  rest  upon  him;  and  his 
supplications  were  remarkable  for  the  earnestness 
and  pleading  importunity  with  which  they  were 
uttered.  On  many  occasions  he  seemed  to  realize 
even  more  than  Job  desired,  when  he  said,  in 
reference  to  his  Maker,  “ O that  I knew  where  I 
might  find  him ! that  I might  come  even  unto  his 
seat ! I would  order  my  cause  before  him,  and  fill 
my  mouth  with  arguments.”  “ More  favoured 
than  the  saints  of  old,”  who  were  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  mediatorial  scheme,  Mr.  Wat- 
son saw  the  way  into  the  holiest  opened,  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus ; and  he  did  often  ‘‘  draw  near”  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  divine  presence  was  sensi- 
bly realized,  and  his  fellow- worshippers  were  com- 
pelled to  own,  “ It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.”  His 
public  devotions  were  equally  removed  from  cold 
formality  on  the  one  hand,  and  unhallowed  levity 
and  presumption  on  the  other.  They  were  the 
devotions  of  a conscious  sinner;  but  of  a sinner 
justified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  inspired  with  a 
filial  disposition  by  the  divine  Comforter  whom  the 
Saviour  promised. 

While  Mr.  Watson  was  free  from  bigotry,  and  a 
narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  he  was  most  cordial  in  his 
attachment  to  his  own  religious  denomination. 
The  doctrines  held  by  the  Wesleyan  body  he 
believed  to  be  those  of  the  New  Testament ; and 
as  such  he  embraced  and  defended  them.  To  the 
Wesleyan  discipline  he  was  equally  attached ; and 
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he  deprecated  all  attempts  to  innovate  upon  its 
vital  principles.  It  has,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
preserved  the  orthodoxy  and  spirituality  of  the 
body  for  near  a century  ; and  he  felt  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  tampered  with,  especially  by  men  of 
speculative  habits,  and  of  questionable  piety,  who 
might  wish  to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  a secular  policy.  Whenever  Method- 
ism was  assailed,  or  the  character  of  its  Founder 
was  a subject  of  misrepresentation,  he  appeared  as 
the  unflinching  advocate  of  both ; and  whatever 
reputation  he  possessed  as  a man  of  talent  and 
genius,  he  willingly  employed  it  in  the  service  of 
his  brethren,  and  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused.  He  never  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
done  enough  for  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  its  interests ; 
and  his  life  was  shortened  by  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal  to  extend  the  Wesleyan  Missions,  and  to  im- 
prove the  piety  and  intelligence  of  the  societies  by 
the  productions  of  his  pen.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  will,  wFich  he  wrote  only  a few  weeks  before 
his  decease,  he  declared  his  affection  for  his  bre- 
thren in  the  strongest  terms ; and  the  gift  of  his 
literary  property  to  the  Connexion  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  same  cordial  and  disinterested  regard 
for  a people  among  whom  he  had  obtained  the 
“ pearl  of  great  price,”  and  whom,  above  all  others, 
he  esteemed  and  loved.  It  was  his  judgment,  that 
a part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wesleyan  Book- 
Establishment  in  the  City-road  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  education  of  the  junior  Ministers ; 
and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  was  so  munifi- 
cent a donor  to  that  concern.  The  improvement 
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of  the  Methodist  ministry  lay  near  his  heart.  He 
saw  that  his  esteemed  brethren  possessed  the 
requisite  talent;  and  he  was  anxious  that  this 
talent  should  receive  the  best  direction,  and  be 
always  found  connected  with  deep  piety,  and  labo- 
rious zeal. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  he  resided  in 
the  City-road,  Mr.  Watson  was  a frequent  visitant 
to  the  Wesleyan  Book-Room,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  house ; and  its  judicious 
and  successful  management  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Mason  afforded  him  the  highest  pleasure.  He 
often  saw  several  tons  of  books  sent  from  that 
place  in  the  course  of  one  month,  to  supply  the 
home  stations  and  the  foreign  Missions ; and 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  character  and  tendency 
of  these  publications,  his  satisfaction  arose  to  grati- 
tude. He  knew  that  many  of  them  found  their 
way  to  obscure  villages  and  hamlets,  and  to  distant 
colonies,  where  scarcely  any  other  literature  is 
known;  and  that  all  of  them  were  calculated  to 
promote  that  holiness  of  spirit  and  conduct  which 
is  the  great  end  of  man.  These  were  facts  to 
which  he  often  referred ; and  he  thanked  God  for 
the  means  thus  supplied  for  counteracting  imgodli- 
ness  and  infidelity.  The  influence  of  his  own 
writings  upon  the  Wesleyan  body  has  already  been 
very  great.  The  Catechisms  which  he  compiled 
instruct  our  children ; his  “ Conversations  ” direct 
our  youth ; and  his  other  works  exert  no  common 
influence  upon  the  thinkings  of  our  Preachers, 
both  Itinerant  and  Local,  as  well  as  upon  private 
individuals.  The  records  of  religious  experience, 
which  constitute  so  prominent  a part  of  Methodist 
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literature,  and  which  even  some  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  body  have  affected  to  despise,  had  his  cor- 
dial approbation ; and  when  he  sometimes  heard  it 
urged,  that  the  Methodists  ought  either  to  enlarge 
their  own  Magazine,  or  establish  a Review,  he 
invariably  expressed  a hope  that,  whatever  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  might  be  made,  “ the  blessed 
experiences  of  our  pious  people”  would  always 
form  a prominent  object  in  the  periodical  works 
of  the  Connexion.  The  religion  of  the  heart, 
which  prepares  men  to  walk  with  God  in  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  to  die  in  peace,  he  regarded 
as  the  leading  design  of  Methodism  in  all  its 
apparatus. 

As  a colleague,  and  the  Superintendent  of  a 
Circuit,  Mr.  Watson  was  perfectly  frank  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  making  them 
acquainted  with  his  plans,  and  taking  his  full 
share  of  labour  and  responsibility.  In  the  quar- 
terly visitation  of  the  classes,  for  the  renewal  of 
the  society  tickets,  he  took  sufficient  time  to 
inquire  into  the  spiritual  state  of  each  member; 
and  it  was  a high  privilege  to  listen  to  his  kind, 
discriminating,  and  appropriate  advices.  With  a 
truly  pastoral  solicitude  he  would  enter  into  the 
various  cases  and  circumstances  of  his  charge,  and 
so  adapt  his  counsels  and  encouragements,  that 
none  could  fail  to  find  a portion  for  himself,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  participated  in  the  general 
benefit.  There  was  a force  and  an  appropriate- 
ness in  his  addresses  on  these  occasions  which 
often  produced  a very  deep  and  hallowed  impres- 
sion. 

To  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  present  salvation 
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from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  by  faith  in  the 
sacrificial  blood  of  Christ,  he  was  strongly  attached. 
“ O brother  Jackson,”  said  he  to  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs,  in  their  last  interview,  “ we  who 
have  had  a Methodist  training  can  never  he  suffi- 
ciently thankful  to  God  for  the  two  great  lessons 
which  we  were  taught  in  early  life, — the  atone- 
ment of  Christ ; and  the  use  to  be  made  of  that 
atonement : ” intimating  that,  while  some  people 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  a mere  martyr  to  the 
truth ; there  are  others  who  regard  the  atonement 
of  his  death  only  as  an  article  of  their  creed,  with- 
out understanding  the  nature  of  the  salvation  con- 
nected with  it,  or  the  faith  by  which  that  salvation 
is  obtained,  and  enjoyed  in  the  present  life. 

Mr.  Watsons  Methodism  was  of  a purely  Wes- 
leyan character.  He  was  no  theoretic  Dissenter, 
and  cherished  no  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  reli- 
gious Establishment  of  this  country.  An  estab- 
lished Church,  recognising  the  principles  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  accompanied  by  a legal  protec- 
tion of  all  who  prefer  a different  creed  and  mode 
of  worship,  he  declared  to  he  in  his  view  the  most 
likely  means  of  promoting  true  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  by  consequence  the  national  welfare.  He 
was  far  indeed  from  thinking  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  done  all  that  she  ought  to  have  done 
for  the  instruction  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but  her  formularies  embody  all  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity ; her  services  keep  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  continually  before  the  public  mind  ; 
not  a few  of  her  Clergy  have  been  and  still  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  exemplary  of  the 
Ministers  of  Christ ; and  her  general  influence  is 
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therefore  great  and  salutary.  In  his  >vritings  he 
repeatedly  speaks  of  her  as  “ the  mother  of  us 
all and  he  describes  the  sanctified  and  profound 
erudition  embodied  in  the  works  of  her  Divines,  as 
“the  light  of  Christendom.”  It  was  not  indeed 
either  his  wish  or  his  hope,  that  the  Church  should 
sanction  all  the  functionaries  and  machinery  of 
Methodism,  or  that  the  Methodists  should  abandon 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  discipline,  which 
has  been  of  such  vast  utility  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  religion  ; for  this  he  thought  would  be 
beneficial  to  neither  party,  and  would  require  from 
both  such  a sacrifice  of  principle  as  they  ought  not 
to  make ; but  he  was  desirous  that  the  Methodist 
body  should  always  stand  in  a friendly  relation  to 
the  Church,  aiming  not  at  party  purposes,  but 
simply  at  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  Few 
things  therefore  gave  him  greater  pain  than  the 
calumnious  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  Me- 
thodists, which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by 
the  conductors  of  some  periodical  works  professing 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Establishment;  be- 
cause he  saw  that  they  were  only  calculated  to 
excite  a spirit  of  recrimination,  and  alienate  the 
Methodists  more  and  more  from  the  Church,  to  the 
injury  of  Christian  charity,  and  of  the  work  of 
God.  The  Methodists,  he  thought,  might  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  sobriety  and  sound  learn- 
ing of  the  Church;  and  Churchmen  might  be 
benefited  by  Methodist  zeal  and  activity.  When 
he  published  his  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  one  of  the. 
Prelates  addressed  to  him  a friendly  letter,  express- 
ing the  general  pleasure  which  he  had  felt  in  the 
perusal  of  the  work ; and  Mr.  Watson  remarked, 
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when  he  read  it,  “ If  these  men  would  only  treat 
] us  with  ordinary  kindness  and  respect,  instead  of 

denouncing  us  as  schismatics,  they  would  find  us 
to  be  among  their  best  friends  in  the  approaching 
] struggle.”  His  admiration  of  the  Liturgy  was 

unbounded ; and  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  use  of  it 
I in  the  Wesleyan  chapels  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Its  beauties  as  a literary  composition  recommended 
* it  to  his  fine  taste ; but  it  was  more  strongly 

endeared  to  him  by  the  spirit  of  pure  and  elevated 
devotion  which  it  breathes.  When  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  sickness,  he  read  it  wdth  his 
family,^  as  a substitute  for  public  worship  ; and  he 
said  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  about  a year 
before  his  death,  that  if  he  were  a private  indivi- 
dual, and  there  were  no  Methodist  congregations 
with  whom  he  could  unite  in  divine  worship,  he 
should  attend  the  religious  services  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  in  preference  to  any  others,  because 
of  the  solemnity  and  order  which  are  secured  by 
the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  To  the  public  reading  of 
so  large  a portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England  he  also  often 
referred,  as  a peculiar  excellence.  These  senti- 
ments were  not  the  result  of  prejudice  and  early 
habit,  but  of  observation  and  deep  thoughts 

The  crowning  excellence  of  Mr.  Watson’s  cha- 
racter was  his  piety.  It  was  this  that  guided  him 
in  the  application  of  his  talents,  and  gave  a supe- 
rior force  and  energy  to  his  mind.  There  was 
nothing  visionary  and  mystical  in  his  piety ; it  was 
thoroughly  scriptural  and  practical.  He  cherished 
deep  and  impressive  views  of  the  evil  of  sin,  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the 
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holiness  and  justice  of  God;  and  from  merely 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  divine  mercy  he  could 
derive  no  hope.  It  was  upon  the  atonement  for 
sin  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  that  all  his  con- 
fidence rested;  because  he  saw  that  this  doctrine 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  reconciles  the  exercise  of  mercy  to  sinners 
with  the  authority  of  law  and  the  claims  of  justice. 
To  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  his  attention  was  daily  and  hourly  directed. 
It  was  from  the  meritorious  passion  of  his  Saviour, 
of  which  he  entertained  the  most  affecting  views, 
that  his  chief  motives  to  piety  were  derived. 
Here  he  saw  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
loathed  himself  as  a depraved  and  guilty  creature ; 
here  he  saw  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine 
compassion,  and  he  aspired  to  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  perfect  love  in  return ; and  in  sight  of 
the  cross  he  felt  his  obligations  to  present  to  the 
Lord  his  entire  person,  “ a holy,  living  sacrifice.” 
Happily  conscious  of  his  acceptance  in  the  Be- 
loved, of  the  constant  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
vouchsafed  to  him  through  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  title  to  endless  blessedness  in  heaven,  he 
knew  not  how  he  could  adequately  express  the 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  mercy  of  his 
Saviour.  The  fire  of  grateful  love,  kindled  at  the 
altar  of  the  cross,  shed  a lustre  over  his  whole 
spirit  and  conduct.  His  Missionary  zeal  was  zeal 
for  the  honour  and  rights  of  Christ,  as  the  sove- 
reign Lord  of  a redeemed  world.  His  yearning 
pity  for  the  Heathen,  and  for  the  unregenerate 
part  of  mankind  in  every  place,  was  a pity  derived 
from  the  tears  and  groans  of  Calvary.  That  Christ 
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was  honoured  and  adored  among  men  who  were 
recently  in  a savage  state,  afforded  him  the  richest 
' satisfaction ; and  it  was  with  feelings  of  deep  and 
pure  delight,  that  he  contemplated  the  worshipping 
assemblies  of  converted  Heathens,  lifting  up  their 
voices  in  the  sublime  strains  of  the  universal 
church,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a pure  devotion. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  heart  was  that 
which  has  been  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Mil- 
ton  : — “ Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  O 
Prince  of  all  the  Kings  of  the  earth ! Put  on  the 
visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  Majesty ; take  up  that 
unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  almighty  Father  hath 
bequeathed  thee ; for  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride 
calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed.” 
His  piety  was  at  once  improved  and  manifested 
by  a devotional  spirit  and  habit.  He  evidently 
spent  much  time  in  secret  prayer,  and  in  holy  con- 
verse with  God ; and  he  diligently  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  merely  to  find  matter  for  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  but  with  a reference  to  the  regulation  of 
his  own  heart  and  life.  When  he  read  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  his  family,  or  with  the  social  party, 
his  manner  was  reverent  and  devout ; and  he  often 
paused,  as  if  to  receive  the  full  impression  of  the 
holy  sentiments  to  which  his  lips  gave  utterance, 
and  to  which  others  were  listening  with  fixed 
attention.  It  was  the  gracious  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited, and  which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  to  his  hearers,  that  gave 
the  principal  charm  to  his  public  ministry.  The 
strong  and  permanent  effects  produced  by  his  ser- 
mons were  not  occasioned  so  much  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  sublimity  of  his  views,  the  force  of 
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his  reasonings,  and  the  richness  and  power  of  his 
imagination,  as  by  the  tone  of  piety  by  which 
they  were  characterized,  and  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence by  which  they  were  attended.  He  felt  the 
truths  which  he  delirered  in  all  their  weight  and 
importance;  and  under  a corresponding  impres- 
sion, his  hearers  became  silent  and  prayerfiil. 
The  more  pious  his  hearers  were,  the  more  they 
Talued  his  preaching.  He  showed  them  not  only 
the  external  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  tem- 
ple of  truth,  but  he  conducted  them  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  led  them  from  one 
compartment  to  another,  till  he  placed  them  in  the 
holiest  of  all,  and  fixed  their  reverent  gaze  upon 
“ the  cherubim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy- 
seat.”  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  his  conver- 
sation, which  was  intellectual  and  instructive  in 
the  highest  degree;  but  it  was  also  directed  to 
holy  purposes.  He  spoke  of  public  events  in  their 
connexion  with  the  providence  of  God,  and  the 
interests  of  the  church  of  Christ ; and  of  personal 
religion,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  in  connexion  with  the  mediatorial  scheme, 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  many  a 
social  party  was,  by  his  wisdom  and  cheerful  piety, 
rendered  a means  of  grace. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  he  thus  speaks  of 
himself,  in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  William  M.  Bun- 
ting, who  enjoyed  his  friendship.  It  shows  the 
deep  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  responsibi- 
lity connected  with  the  sacred  office,  and  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  contemplated  the  termination 
of  his  public  labours.  “ My  health  is  very  feeble, 
and  I have  hard  work  to  keep  on ; yet  I never 
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loved  my  work  so  much,  and,  I trust,  never 
laboured  more  to  do  it  in  the  solemn  view  of  eter- 
nity. One  thing  I feel,  standing  upon  the  close  of 
active  life,  that  I have  read,  prayed,  preached,  in 
all  far  below  the  true  standard  of  ministerial 
devotedness ; and  that,  if  life  were  again  to  begin, 
I should  endeavour,  at  least,  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  only  work  on  earth  which 
directly  connects  itself  with  ‘glory,  honour,  and 
immortality.'  I seem  rather  to  have  been  in  a 
dream  than  broad  awake.  Still  these  humbling 
thoughts  serve  to  heighten  the  infinite  grace  which 
gives  the  sweet  sense  of  acceptance  ; and  make  me 
feel  more  powerfully  the  emphasis  of,  ‘ By  grace 
are  ye  saved.’  May  your  course,  my  dear  friend, 
be  always  increasingly  bright  and  influential ; and 
may  your  ministry  fix  many  gems  in  your  diadem 
at  last ! ” 

Mr.  Watson  was  a remarkable  instance  of  sanc- 
tified affliction.  For  many  years  his  personal 
sufferings  were  great,  and  he  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended over  the  gulf  of  eternity  by  a slender 
thread.  The  frequent  interruption  of  his  labours 
and  projects  gave  exercise  to  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  till  his  “ soul  was  as  a weaned  child  ; ” 
and  even  the  desire  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  use- 
fulness became  extinct.  His  constant  anticipations 
of  death  led  to  realizing  views  of  the  world  of 
spirits ; and  “ the  death-bed  of  the  just  ” has  sel- 
dom been  more  honoured  than  in  his  case.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  scene  can  never  forget  it. 
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“He  taught  us  how  to  live  ; and, — O too  high 
A price  for  knowledge  ! — taught  us  how  to  die  ! " 
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Till  within  a little  while  of  his  dissolution,  his 
powerful  intellect  was  unimpaired ; and  he  was 
fully  aware,  that  in  a few  days  he  should  he  in 
another  world ; yet  he  walked  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  with  a spirit  “ calm  and 
undismayed.”  His  peace  flowed  like  a river,  and 
his  hope  was  full  of  immortality.  Upon  the  sacri- 
ficial blood  of  his  Saviour  he  placed  his  exclusive 
reliance  ; and  he  looked  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

Being  now  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
which  had  so  frequently  interfered  with  his  mental 
exercises,  and  with  his  active  services  in  the 
church,  and  had  so  long  proved  a source  of  intense 
suffering,  his  sanctified  spirit  knows  no  more  pain, 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song 
In  the  blest  kingdom  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  hosts  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes.” 


THE  END. 
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